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End of a 
long fight 

Posthumous Medal of Honor 
caps huge effort to upgrade 
combat controller’s award 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Stranded alone atop a 
snow-covered Afghan mountaintop, suffer¬ 
ing from multiple gunshot wounds and sur¬ 
rounded by hundreds of al-Qaida militants, 
Tech. Sgt. John Chapman used his final mo¬ 
ments of life to ensure other American troops 
had a chance to survive. 

The Air Force combat controller—believed 
dead when his comrades fled the mountain- 
top amid heavy fire — stirred himself from 
unconsciousness to fight off enemy attackers 
for an hour before a helicopter carrying an 
assault force of Army Rangers approached. 
That’s when Chapman, from the protection 
of a chest-high. World War Il-style pillbox 
bunker, did the unthinkable — he charged 
SEE MEDAL ON PAGE 7 


Valerie Nessel, the widow of Air Force 
Tech. Sgt. John Chapman, accepts the 
Medal of Honor from President Donald 
Trump at the White House on Wednesday. 

Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


Trump denies wrongdoing, says Cohen making up stories 


By Zeke Miller, Catherine Lucey 
AND Jonathan Lemire 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump, incensed over a deal his longtime 
personal attorney Michael Cohen cut with 


prosecutors, says it might be better if “flip¬ 
ping” were illegal because people “just 
make up lies.” 

Trump, in a television interview that 
aired Thursday, downplayed his relation¬ 
ship to Cohen, who claims the president 
directed a hush money scheme to buy the 


silence of two women who say they had 
affairs with him. The president argued 
Cohen only worked for him part-time and 
accused him of making up stories to reduce 
his legal exposure. 

“I know all about flipping,” Trump told 
“Fox and Friends,” which taped the inter¬ 


view with him Wednesday at the White 
House. “For 30, 40 years I’ve been watch¬ 
ing flippers. Everything’s wonderful and 
then they get 10 years in jail and they — 
they flip on whoever the next highest one 
is, or as high as you can go.” 

SEE TRUMP ON PAGE 8 
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Navy airman charged in murder-for-hire plot 


By Courtney Mabeus 

The Virginian-Pilot 

NORFOLK, Va. — A Navy airman 
charged with attempting to kill his wife in 
a murder-for-hire plot appeared Wednes¬ 
day in the military’s equivalent of a pre¬ 
liminary hearing. 

In addition to the attempted murder 
charge, Seaman Uriel Gerardo Olivas is 
accused of communicating a threat, so¬ 
licitation, stealing his basic housing allow¬ 
ance and the use of marijuana. He is also 
charged with aggravated assault with a 
loaded firearm in a May 2 incident in which 


he is accused of point¬ 
ing a loaded weapon 
at his neighbor “at or 
near” his Hampton 
home, according to 
a charge sheet. Oli¬ 
vas is assigned to the 
aircraft carrier USS 
George H.W. Bush, 
where he works as a 
fuel handler. 

Wednesday’s hear¬ 
ing will help deter¬ 
mine whether there is probable cause to 
take the case to court martial. 


Details were scant, and no witnesses 
testified during the hearing, which lasted 
about a half hour. Olivas, who is being held 
in pre-trial confinement, was brought into 
a Naval Station Norfolk courtroom wear¬ 
ing shackles, which were removed for the 
hearing. 

According to a heavily redacted charge 
sheet and Navy prosecutor Lt. Jennifer 
Schwartau, Olivas paid a $500 down pay¬ 
ment to an undercover officer in the at¬ 
tempted murder case on July 6. Schwartau 
said Olivas intended to pay off the remain¬ 
der of the $10,000 scheme using his wife’s 
life insurance. 


It was not clear Wednesday how the plan 
was intended to be carried out. Defense 
attorney Lt. Nicholas Inns said the couple 
dated 10 months and married before Oli¬ 
vas deployed. The Bush returned from a 
seven-month deployment in August 2017. 

The charges of communicating a threat 
and solicitation stem from February. Ac¬ 
cording to charge sheets, Olivas threat¬ 
ened to murder another sailor and solicited 
a sailor to kidnap another. 

It was not clear if the charges were 
related. 

Olivas declined to make a statement dur¬ 
ing the hearing. 



Olivas 


South Korea and Japan brace 
for winds, rain from 2 typhoons 


Professor who criticized academy out 


Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — An approach¬ 
ing typhoon has whipped up strong winds, 
waves and heavy rain in southern South 
Korea, leaving one person missing and one 
injured, while another typhoon headed for 
western Japan on Thursday. 

Typhoon Soulik is forecast to make land¬ 
fall at the southwestern town of Seocheon 
at 3 a.m. Friday, dumping 3-6 inches of 
rain and gusts of up to 100 miles per hour, 
meteorologists said. It is expected to weak¬ 
en after crossing the Korean Peninsula’s 
mountainous terrain. 

President Moon Jae-in instructed of¬ 
ficials to review whether to reschedule or 
change venues for rare reunions of Kore¬ 
an families separated by war. The second 
round of meetings is set for Friday at a 
North Korean mountain resort where the 
typhoon is expected to pass. 

A 23-year-old woman was listed as miss¬ 
ing after she was apparently swept away by 
waves while taking a photo on Jeju Island 
on Wednesday night, a disaster response 


agency said. 

It said the waves also left a 31-year-old 
man injured. 

More than 200 flights have been can¬ 
celed in South Korea, and many schools 
throughout the country planned to cancel 
classes on Friday. 

Moon called for special efforts to mini¬ 
mize damage that’s expected from the 
typhoon. 

Another typhoon called Cimarron was 
expected to cross western Japan on Thurs¬ 
day night. Japan’s weather agency has 
warned of strong gusts, high waves and 
heavy rain. 

Airlines canceled more than 300 flights 
to and from airports in the Shikoku and 
Kinki regions, according to Japan’s Kyodo 
News service. 

On Wednesday morning, three univer¬ 
sity students went missing along the coast 
of the central Japanese city of Shizuoka, 
Kyodo said. 

South Korean officials said the second 
typhoon won’t likely affect the Korean 
Peninsula. 


Associated Press 

ANNAPOLIS, Md. — A tenured profes¬ 
sor at the US. Naval Academy often critical 
of the school no longer works there. 

School spokesman Cmdr. David McKin¬ 
ney confirmed Bruce Fleming’s departure 
to The Baltimore Sun, but declined to offer 
details. Fleming’s lawyer, Jason Ehrenberg, 
said he plans to appeal to the Merit System 
Protection Board. Fleming’s website says 
he’s been a civilian English professor there 
since 1987. 


ANCHORAGE, Alaska — The U.S. Air 
Force is planning a $150 million project 
to extend the runway at Anchorage’s Joint 
Base Elmendorf-Richardson so it can to re¬ 
duce airspace congestion and ease jet noise 
over neighborhoods. 

The Air Force plans to extend the north- 
south runway by 2,500 feet to the north, 
making that strip the main arrival runway, 
the Anchorage Daily News reported. 

The base’s current main arrival is the 
east-west runway, with its approach passing 


In 2005, the academy’s superintendent 
privately rebuked Fleming for a Navy trade 
magazine essay criticizing the admissions 
process. He was investigated in 2013 for 
complaints about his criticism of the acad¬ 
emy’s Sexual Assault Prevention and Re¬ 
sponse program. 

In June, he wrote a Sun op-ed criticizing 
Vice President Mike Pence and other grad¬ 
uation speakers for portraying Annapolis 
graduates “as superior to those people they 
are supposed to defend.” 


through crowded Anchorage airspace. 

“The most important takeaway for the 
Anchorage area is that this plan will relieve 
air traffic congestion over the city, which is 
some of the busiest airspace in the world,” 
said Col. Robert Davis, commander of the 
base’s 3rd Wing. “If we can contribute to air 
traffic safety in our shared aviation com¬ 
munity between JBER, Ted Stevens, Lake 
Hood and Merrill airfields. I’m all for it.” 

From the Associated Press 


Air Force plans $150IVI runway extension at Anchorage base 
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USAF concludes 
its training in 
strategic Iceland 


By Martin E gnash 
Stars and Stripes 



Above: An F-15C fighter jet sits on a runway in Kefiavik, Iceland, on Wednesday while airmen prep the 
aircraft for the Iceland Air Surveiliance mission. Below: A U.S. Air Force pilot drives an F15-C down the 
runway during the mission. 



KEFLAVIK, Iceland — After 
lots of flying, bundling up in sum¬ 
mer and trying local delicacies 
like putrefied shark and puffin, 
the U.S. Air Force wrapped up its 
three-week air surveillance mis¬ 
sion in Iceland on Thursday. 

The mission brought about 300 
airmen and 14 F-15C/D fighter 
jets from the 493rd Fighter Squad¬ 
ron, 48th Fighter Wing, based at 
RAF Lakenheath in the U.K., to 
the small island nation, where 
they provided 24/7 coverage over 
NATO’s northern border. 

Iceland was strategically vital 
during the Cold War, when pilots 
watched for incursions into NATO 
airspace from the Soviet Union. It 
was at the center of the so-called 
GIUK Gap, a naval chokepoint 
between Greenland and Britain 
through which Soviet submarines 
had to pass to reach America’s 
Eastern Seaboard. 

“In recent years, the strategic 
importance of the North Atlantic 
has increased again,” said Sveinn 
Gudmarsson, spokesman for Ice¬ 
land’s Foreign Ministry. 

Tensions with Russia follow¬ 
ing its 2014 Annexation of the 
Crimean Peninsula have brought 
increased NATO attention to the 
North Atlantic island nation. 

“However, the (surveillance) 
mission is conducted regardless 
of Iceland’s strategic importance 
at any given time,” Gudmarsson 
said. “It is a peacetime collective 
defense mission, safeguarding the 
integrity of the NATO airspace.” 

Military activity in Iceland 
dropped off significantly after 
the U.S. closed its permanent 
bases in 2006. 

Iceland is the only member of 
NATO that does not have its own 
armed forces, save for a coast 
guard concerned more with the 
safety of fishermen. 

“We joke about being the larg¬ 


est military presence in Iceland, 
but their coast guard has a big 
presence here,” said Lt. Col. Cody 
Blake, the squadron’s command¬ 
er. “They make it feel like we’re 
not the biggest military here.” 

This air policing mission gives 
the small NATO ally a level of 
aerial security that it would oth¬ 
erwise not have on its own. 

“Iceland’s membership to 
NATO as well as the bilateral 
defense agreement with the U.S. 
are the cornerstones of Iceland’s 
defense strategy,” Gudmarsson 
said, citing the U.S. squadron’s 
ability to intercept potential 
enemy aircraft. 

U.S. pilots practiced hopping 
in their jets on short notice and 
checking out simulated threats 
above Iceland’s skies throughout 
the exercise. 

With Iceland the last stop be¬ 
fore North America, the U.S. 
could intervene over the nation 
if a non-NATO military aircraft 
flew into the area. They could 
also take on civilian air policing 
duties—for example, in a scenar¬ 
io such as when a mechanic took 
off with a stolen plane from Seat- 
tle-Tacoma International Airport 
and crashed in Puget Sound ear¬ 
lier this month. 

“Hypothetically, if what hap¬ 
pened in Seattle happened here, 
we would most likely be the ones 
called to scramble our jets and in¬ 
tercept the aircraft,” Blake said. 
“When that happens, that usually 
means we fly close to the aircraft 
to make visual confirmation of it, 
to relay vital information back to 
the ground.” 

In addition to their primary 
surveillance duty, the airmen 
conducted mock aerial battles 
around the island’s airspace, 
giving priority to junior pilots in 
need of experience commanding 
groups of fighters. 

“Being a younger guy here, I 
basically fly every day,” said a 


pilot identified only by the call 
sign “Vice” because the Air 
Force did want him to be named. 
“It’s amazing to be flying, and 
looking down to see these huge 
glaciers, or bright blue lakes next 
to mountains.” 

When the airmen weren’t 


working they explored Iceland, 
visiting black sand beaches and 
the capital, Reykjavik. 

Some of the Americans tried 
Iceland’s specialty dishes. Vice 
said he tried both whale and puf¬ 
fin, a cute black and white bird 
with a colorful nose. 


“They were on the menu so I 
got them,” Vice said. “Whale was 
great. More like a steak than fish. 
Very mammaly. The puffin didn’t 
have a lot of flavor itself; it just 
took on the sauces it was served 
with.” 

At the time of the interview. 
Vice had not yet tried the most in¬ 
famous dish on the island, putre¬ 
fied shark, but planned on having 
it soon. Putrefied shark, known 
as hakarl, is Greenland shark fer¬ 
mented for up to six months, he 
explained. 

The airmen who did try hakarl 
described it as tasting exactly 
like it sounds. Like rotten fish in 
your mouth. 

Thankfully, the rest of the de¬ 
ployment left a better taste in 
their mouths. 

“It’s been a great experience 
for us here in Iceland,” Vice said. 
“The Icelandic people seem to re¬ 
ally appreciate what we’re doing 
here.” 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 


Navy destroyer, transport ship boost US presence in Black Sea 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

A destroyer and a transport vessel are 
conducting separate missions in the Black 
Sea, only the second time since 2014 that 
two Navy vessels have operated simulta¬ 
neously in this tense region for more than 
just exercises. 

The USNS Carson City is the first expe¬ 
ditionary fast-transport vessel ever to enter 
the Black Sea. It is conducting support 
operations while the Arleigh Burke-class 
destroyer USS Carney patrols the waters. 
Both entered the Black Sea last week, of¬ 
ficials said. 


The Navy has been increasing its pres¬ 
ence in the Black Sea in the past two years 
as Russia deploys more naval forces—par¬ 
ticularly submarines — in the region. 

In February, the USS Ross and USS Car¬ 
ney were the first two Navy ships to patrol 
the Black Sea in tandem since the 2014 
Sochi Winter Olympics, just before Russia’s 
seizure of Ukraine’s Crimean Peninsula. 

Moscow views any Navy ship entering 
the Black Sea as an intrusion in its terri¬ 
tory, said Jim Holmes, a professor of strat¬ 
egy at the Naval War College. They would 
be all the more upset by two ships operat¬ 
ing there, even if one is a transport vessel. 


“They see it as a Russian lake and would 
prefer for outsiders to remain out,” Holmes 
said. 

Russia isn’t as proprietary about the 
Black Sea as China is about the South 
China Sea, largely because Turkey controls 
the only access between the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean, Holmes said, but it still 
sees any NATO presence as provocative. 

Navy officials say warships are sent in to 
help safeguard the region. 

“Carney’s arrival in the Black Sea dem¬ 
onstrates our continued commitment to se¬ 
curity and stability in the region,” Cmdr. 
Tyson Young, the Carney’s commanding 


officer, said in a statement. 

The Carson City has been carrying per¬ 
sonnel and equipment, including for ex¬ 
ercise Noble Partner in Georgia, and will 
remain here for a week more. 

This vessel has only light, defensive 
weaponry, but when combined with the 
Carney, it suggests NATO is boosting its 
forces in Russia’s backyard. Holmes said. 

“Thus it (NATO) improves its stand¬ 
ing diplomatically — heartening its allies, 
cowing its opponents and potentially win¬ 
ning new converts to its cause,” he said. 

wyland.scott@stripes.com 
Twitter: @wyiandstripes 
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PACIFIC _ 

Ospreys to be officially stationed in Tokyo 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan — U.S. 
Forces Japan has officially notified the 
Japanese government of plans to base CV- 
22 Osprey aircraft in western Tokyo, more 
than four months after they arrived there 
for the first time. 

“The Secretary of the Defense has ap¬ 
proved permanent basing status for CV-22s 
assigned to Yokota Air Base,” Air Force 
spokeswoman Kaori Matsukasa said in an 


email Thursday. 

Japanese Defense Ministry officials said 
U.S. forces notified them last week that the 
Ospreys would be officially deployed to 
Yokota on Oct. 1. However, the helicopter- 
plane hybrids have been regular visitors to 
Yokota since spring. 

The Air Force released a statement 
April 3 stating that the deployment — at 
one stage scheduled for 2020 — had been 
brought forward and that the aircraft 
would arrive at Yokota that week. 

The statement said that the Ospreys 


would remain at the base for a short time 
before leaving to conduct training around 
the region for a few months. 

Since then. Ospreys have been a com¬ 
mon site at the home of the 374th Airlift 
Wing, as have protestors outside the gate 
calling for the aircraft to be removed. 

Two Ospreys flying from Yokota to Kade- 
na Air Base, Okinawa, made unscheduled 
landings in June on Amami Oshima Island. 
Last month, residents complained after a 
CV-22 landed at a military communication 
site in Saitama Prefecture. 


Matsukasa said the Ospreys bring un¬ 
paralleled special operations capabilities 
to the region. 

“A total of 10 aircraft are expected to be 
assigned to Yokota as part of a phased-bas- 
ing plan over the next several years,” she 
said. “We remain committed to deploying 
our most advanced capabilities to Japan 
while operating safely and effectively in 
support of our Alliance commitments.” 

Stars and Stripes correspondent Hana Kusumoto 
contributed to this report. 
robson.sethdJstripes.com 
Twitter; @SethRobsonl 


Okinawa 
Marine dies 
in car crash 

By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — A force reconnais¬ 
sance Marine who was meritoriously promoted ear¬ 
lier this month has died in a car accident. Marine 
officials said Thursday. 

Sgt. Isaiah Bernstein, 21, was killed in the early 
morning hours of Aug. 12 outside Parker, Ariz., 
where he was attending free fall school with his 
unit, an obituary said. 

Bernstein, of Charlottesville, Va., was reportedly 
driving an SUV westbound at 4:40 a.m. on State 
Route 72 when he crossed the center line and hit 
a commercial vehicle head on, the Parker Pioneer 
newspaper said. He died at the scene. 

A 64-year-old Dallas man driving the commercial 
vehicle was unhurt, the newspaper reported. An un¬ 
named 23-year-old male passenger who was riding 
with Bernstein was taken to a hospital, treated and 
released. 

The incident occurred just weeks before Bern¬ 
stein’s 22nd birthday, which would have been Sept. 
3, his obituary said. 

The cause of the crash is under investigation, a 
3rd Marine Division statement said. 

“3rd Reconnaissance Battalion mourns the tragic 
loss of Sgt. Isaiah Bernstein,” Sgt. Mgj. Marcos Cor¬ 
dero said in the statement. “We extend our deepest 
sympathies to his friends and family during this dif¬ 
ficult time. He will forever be in our thoughts and 
prayers.” 


High performer 

Bernstein was among five Marines and a Navy 
corpsman promoted by then-III Marine Expedition¬ 
ary Force commander Lt. Gen. Lawrence Nicholson 
at Camp Courtney’s Operation Iceberg memorial 
Aug. 2, hours before Nicholson’s change-of-com- 
mand ceremony. Nicholson called the servicemem- 
bers “high performers” and rattled off Bernstein’s 
biography, which included graduating from the 
Basic Reconnaissance Course; Survival, Evasion, 
Resistance, and Escape school; jump school, where 
he became a parachutist and free fall expert; deploy¬ 
ments with the 31st Marine Expeditionary Unit; and 
sensitive operations that could not be made public. 

“You’ve been doing some interesting things here 
lately,” Nicholson said. The general and Bernstein 
then drew laughs when Bernstein was asked what 
he liked to do in his spare time. 

“I just like to read up sir, read up on books, try and 
get better if I can,” he said. 

Nicholson joked that the answer warmed his 
heart. Bernstein shook the general’s hand and was 
pinned by his staff sergeant. 

Bernstein beamed after the ceremony. He was 
surprised when he heard that Nicholson would be 
presiding over his promotion so close to the change 
of command. 



Harrison RAKHSHANi/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


CpI. Isaiah Bernstein of the 3rd Reconnaissance 
Battalion, 3rd Marine Division is pinned following 
his meritorious promotion to sergeant at Camp 
Courtney, Okinawa, earlier this month. 

“It was a great honor,” he said. “I was very sur¬ 
prised when I heard about it, because I knew I was 
going up for this award a little while ago and we’ve 
just been so busy recently with all the training and 
ops and everything coming up. I didn’t think I would 
get to have this opportunity while I was in the Ma¬ 
rine Corps and it’s amazing.” 

Nicholson said he intended to introduce Bernstein 
and the others to Marine Corps commandant Gen. 
Robert Neller later that evening. It is unclear if that 
meeting took place. 

Newly minted sergeant 

Bernstein had been in the Marine Corps for three 
years almost to the day when the crash occurred. 

Bernstein enjoyed “music, motorcycles, sports, 
and adventure,” his obituary said. 

“We would be remiss if we did not mention his love 
for his family, his friends, his pets, and his God,” his 
obituary said. 

“His genuine heart along with the combination of 
his calm quiet presence, his steady demeanor, and 
his can do attitude won him many loyal and faith¬ 
ful friends. Isaiah was mature beyond his years and 
would light up the room with his smile. That is going 
to be missed.” 

His family said he found his calling as a recon¬ 
naissance Marine. He traveled to Guam, the Philip¬ 
pines, Singapore, Thailand, Taiwan and Australia, 
and that his last six months were his happiest. 

Bernstein told Stars and Stripes he had always 
worked hard his entire life. 

“It’s just what you’ve got to do as a person, you 
know,” he said. “This is my job; I work hard at it. I 
was just put in a situation where I worked hard; I 
was young and put in a job that most young people 
don’t really get put in that young and I just worked 
hard and it turned out all right.” 

A Stars and Stripes reporter referred to him as a 
“newly minted sergeant” — a title he seemed to hke. 

“Newly minted Sgt. Bernstein,” he repeated, 
smiling. 

A memorial service will be held in Okinawa in the 
near future, a Marine spokesman said. A service to 
celebrate his life is planned for Saturday in Charlot¬ 
tesville, his obituary added. He will be buried in a 
private ceremony in the fall at Arlington National 
Cemetery, where his grandfather is also buried. 

burke.matt(I)stripes.com 


Japan to deploy helo 
carrier for two-month 
Indo-Pacific mission 


By Hana Kusumoto 

AND CaITLIN DoORNBOS 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — A Japanese helicop¬ 
ter carrier is scheduled to deploy 
Sunday for a two-month mission 
in the Indo-Pacific region, the 
Japan Maritime Self-Defense 
Force said in a statement this 
week. 

The JS Kaga, which was com¬ 
missioned in March of last year, 
will sail through the South China 
Sea and Indian Ocean carrying 
five aircraft, the statement said. 
Escort ships JS Inazuma and JS 
Suzutsuki will join the carrier for 
the deployment, and about 800 
personnel will be spread through¬ 
out the vessels. 

The mission will last through 
Oct. 30, with the ships making 
stops in India, Indonesia, Singa¬ 
pore, Sri Lanka and the Philip¬ 
pines, the statement said. 

While a JMSDF spokesman 
said the service hopes the mis¬ 
sion will contribute to a “free and 
open” Indo-Pacific, he refused 
to call the deployment a patrol 
mission. 

The JMSDF is instead refer¬ 
ring to it as a training mission 
with other countries in the re¬ 
gion to improve tactical skills and 
strengthen coordination. 

The deployment comes dur¬ 
ing a tense time in the region 
over China’s militarization of re¬ 
claimed land in the South China 
Sea, and as Japan and China con¬ 
tinue to dispute the sovereignty 
of the Japan-controlled Senkaku 
Islands. 

During a trip to India earlier 
this week. Defense Minister Itsu- 
nori Onodera met with his Indian 
and Sri Lankan counterparts 
and agreed to strengthen Japan’s 
coordination with the coun¬ 
tries to support free and open 
navigation. 

“I believe that a ‘free and open 
Indo-Pacific’ is applicable not 
only to Japan and India, but is 
a shared recognition and value 
across East Asia,” Onodera told 
reporters Monday in India. “By 
sharing it between Japan and 
India, which are both influential 
in this region, as well as with the 


U.S. and Australia, going for¬ 
ward, I believe that it is important 
to ensure that this rule takes root 
firmly in this region.” 

The United States’ only for¬ 
ward-deployed aircraft carrier, 
the USS Ronald Reagan, is al¬ 
ready patrolling the region. The 
carrier left its Yokosuka home- 
port last week for its second pa¬ 
trol this year. 

The JS Kaga is about 814 feet 
long, 27,000 tons and bears the 
same name as the Imperial Japa¬ 
nese aircraft carrier Kaga that 
was used in World War 11. 


kusumoto.hana(t)stri’pes.com 

doornbos.caitlindJstripes.com 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


ISIS releases purported 
audio of al-Baghdadi 


Associated Press 

BEIRUT — Islamic State has 
released a new militant audio re¬ 
cording, purportedly of its shad¬ 
owy leader, Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, 
his first in almost a year. 

In the audio, al-Baghdadi 
— whose whereabouts and fate 
remain unknown — urges follow¬ 
ers to “persevere” and continue 
fighting the group’s enemies 
everywhere. 

The 54-minute audio titled 
“Give Glad Tidings to the Pa¬ 
tient” was released by the ex¬ 
tremist group’s central media 
arm, al-Furqan Foundation, on 
Wednesday evening. The audio’s 
authenticity could not be inde¬ 
pendently verified, and there 
were no clues as to where it was 
recorded. 

The question of whether al- 
Baghdadi is dead or alive has 
been a continuing source of mys¬ 
tery and confusion. The extremist 
group has lost around 90 percent 
of territory it controlled in Iraq 
and Syria in 2014, when ISIS de¬ 
clared its so-called “caliphate.” 

He is believed to be hiding 
somewhere in the desert that 
stretches across the Syrian-Iraqi 
border region. His last audio 
message was on Sept. 28, 2017, 
in which he called on his follow¬ 


ers to burn their enemies every¬ 
where and target “media centers 
of the infidels.” 

In Wednesday’s recording, al- 
Baghdadi congratulates follow¬ 
ers on the occasion of the Muslim 
holiday of Eid al-Ada and makes 
references to current events, 
including Turkey’s row with 
the United 
States over 
its detention 
of Ameri¬ 
can pastor 
Andrew 
Brunson. 

If the voice 
on the audio 
is confirmed 
to be that of 
al-Baghdadi, 
this would 
date the 
message to this month and dis¬ 
prove reports of his death. 

“America is going through the 
worst time in its entire existence,” 
al-Baghdad says, adding that Rus¬ 
sia is competing with the US. over 
regional influence and clout. 

He also criticizes surrenders 
by the rebels in southern Syria to 
President Bashar Assad’s forces, 
calling them traitors, and urges 
fighters to join ISIS instead. He 
also urges patience, perseverance 
and continued jihad, or holy war. 



al-Baghdadi 


Marine general nominated 
to head Central Command 


By Missy Ryan 

The Washington Post 

President Donald Trump on Wednesday nomi¬ 
nated a veteran Marine officer to head US. Central 
Command and oversee the ongoing insurgent wars 
across the Middle East. 

If confirmed by the Senate, Lt. Gen. Kenneth 
McKenzie will replace Gen. Joseph Votel, who is 
expected to step down as Centcom chief in coming 
months. 

McKenzie has been one of the Pentagon’s most 
visible senior military officials over the past year, 
regularly briefing reporters on operational issues 
along with the department’s civilian spokeswoman. 

McKenzie was commissioned into the Marine 
Corps after graduating from The Citadel, a private 
military college, in 1979. In the years following the 
Sept. 11, 2001, attacks, he led Marines in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. He later oversaw military planning at 
Centcom and served as the commander of all Ma¬ 
rine forces in the Middle East from 2014 to 2015. 

McKenzie prepares to take over Centcom at a time 
when the Pentagon, under the leadership of Defense 
Secretary Jim Mattis, a former Marine, seeks to 
pivot away from the insurgent wars of the past 17 
years and sharpen the military’s edge against m^or 
state powers including Russia and China. 

While the campaign against Islamic State, which 
dominated Centcom’s mission since 2014, is winding 
down, US. forces continue to conduct risky opera¬ 
tions in Syria and, to a lesser extent, Iraq. 


In Afghanistan, an American force of about 15,000 
is tasked with helping Afghan troops reverse a long 
Taliban resurgence, an effort that the current com¬ 
mander acknowledged on Wednesday was at “a bit 
of an impasse.” No end to that mission is in sight. 

In Yemen, Special Operations forces are battling 
al-Qaida militants while the Pentagon continues 
an increasingly controversial program to provide 
support to a Saudi-led coalition that is conducting a 
separate campaign against Houthi militants. 

From his command headquarters in Tampa, 
McKenzie will also have to navigate an ongoing feud 
between Gulf allies and contend with friction with 
Russia and Turkey, which are not within his area of 
command but play important roles in Syria. 

Derek Chollet, who was a senior Pentagon official 
during the Obama administration, said McKenzie’s 
qualifications include deep experience in both op¬ 
erations and military policy. 

“He’s been one of the principal architects of the 
campaign against the Islamic State, deeply involved 
in Afghanistan policy, and the effort to push back 
against Iran crossing two administrations,” Chollet 
said. “There are very few people I can think of who 
are as well-versed and deeply involved in US. op¬ 
erations in the Middle East over the last six years.” 

The Pentagon is also expected to nominate Lt. 
Gen. Richard Clarke, who now serves as the top 
planning officer on the Joint Staff, to be the next 
head of US. Special Operations Command when 
Gen. Raymond “Tony” Thomas steps down. 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

Nicholson: Afghanistan strategy is working 


By Dianna Cahn 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The outgoing com¬ 
mander of U.S. forces in Afghanistan on 
Wednesday said that despite the Taliban’s 
continued ability to launch large-scale at¬ 
tacks on mgjor cities, a recent cease-fire 
and new moves toward reconciliation indi¬ 
cated unprecedented progress in the near¬ 
ly 17-year fight. 

Army Gen. John Nicholson attributed 
the progress to the South Asia Strategy 
launched last year by coalition forces in 
Afghanistan in which dozens of nations 
led by the United States committed more 
troops to train and advise Afghan forces 
until 2024. 

“The strategy is working,” Nicholson 
told reporters in what is likely his last ad¬ 
dress to the press as commander of NATO’s 
Resolute Support mission. Lt. Gen. Austin 
“Scott” Miller is slated to take command 
in the fall. 

“Reconciliation progress is significant 
and, ultimately, wars end with a political 
settlement,” Nicholson said. “So the prog¬ 
ress toward reconciliation is key.” 

Nicholson noted that in the past year, the 
Taliban wrote an open letter to the Ameri¬ 


can people — outlining its demands for 
peace, which include having U.S. forces 
fully leave Afghanistan — while the Af¬ 
ghan government laid out its demands, and 
then the sides agreed to a cease-fire. 

The response was “overwhelming,” un¬ 
leashing what Nicholson described as an 
unprecedented desire for peace among Af¬ 
ghan political and civil society. He said the 
social pressures among ordinary Afghan 
civil society groups — women, youth, peace 
movement and rehgious groups — were key 
toward bringing the Taliban to the table. 

A second cease-fire offered by Afghan 
President Ashraf Ghani has yet to be ac¬ 
cepted by the Taliban, but Nicholson said 
it was helping to “enable political dialogue 
to begin.” 

The general acknowledged the concerns 
raised in the latest Department of Defense 
Inspector General report on Afghanistan, 
which noted that the Afghan government 
has made “no significant progress” in in¬ 
creasing the percentage of the population 
living under government control or influ¬ 
ence, with 35 percent of the population liv¬ 
ing under Taliban control or in contested 
areas. 

He also acknowledged the Taliban’s con¬ 
tinued capability to launch large-scale. 


deadly attacks, citing one on a hospital in 
January by an ambulance laden with ex¬ 
plosives and the recent four-day battle for 
control in Ghazni that killed hundreds, in¬ 
cluding civilians. 

Nicholson said he was encouraged that 
Afghan commandos were able to chase 
out the Taliban and inflict more casualties 
than they took. “The point is, can they con¬ 
duct attacks? Yes. Can they hold what they 
take? No.” 

He quoted Gen. Joseph Votel, command¬ 
er of U.S. Central Command. “As Gen. 
Votel said a few weeks ago ... yes, it is a bit 
of an impasse, but despite that, we are see¬ 
ing progress toward reconciliation. 

“There will be ups and downs,” Nichol¬ 
son said. “There will be leaps ahead; there 
will be frustration; there will be two steps 
forward, one step back from time to time. 
But the process has started and it wouldn’t 
have happened without the South Asia 
Strategy.” 

Citing some of the successes, Nichol¬ 
son noted the buildup of the Afghan com¬ 
mando units from 30 companies to 45 in 
the two years since he took command. He 
said he expects that to double next year. In 
addition, the Afghan air force is growing 
in its capabilities, which can go a long way 


toward turning the fight around. 

Looking back, Nicholson said that when 
he took command. President Barack 
Obama’s focus was on reducing the num¬ 
ber of forces and closing down the mission, 
leading the enemy to believe that the U.S. 
had “lost our will to win.” Under President 
Donald Trump, the focus shifted to this 
new strategy, forcing the Taliban to recog¬ 
nize they could not just “wait us out.” 

Still, he acknowledged that Pakistan 
continues to provide safe havens to Af¬ 
ghan militants, particularly the Haqqani 
network. But the Afghan and Pakistani 
governments have opened dialogue and he 
hoped they would find consensus. 

With 21 terrorist groups in Afghanistan, 
Nicholson stressed that U.S. and NATO 
forces were in Afghanistan to “keep pres¬ 
sure on an entire system ... to prevent 
the emergence of some new threat to the 
homeland.” 

“Our presence here does protect the 
homeland and prevent another 9/11,” he 
said. “I firmly believe that.” 

cahn.dianna@stripes.com 
Twitter: @DiannaCahn 
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An MD 530F military helicopter tai^ets a house where attackers 
were hiding in Kabul, A^hanistan, on Tuesday. 


General tapped for new 
NATO mission in Iraq 


US rejects 
invitation to 
join talks on 
Afghanistan 

By Matthew Pennington 
AND Lolita C. Baldor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The United 
States has rejected an invitation to 
join Russia-led talks on Afghani¬ 
stan because they are unlikely to 
help bring peace, a State Depart¬ 
ment spokesman said Wednes¬ 
day, as the Trump administration 
prepared to appoint a diplomatic 
veteran as a new special envoy 
for the war-battered nation. 

Russia said that the Taliban 
will be joining the Sept. 4 talks 
in Moscow, along with represen¬ 
tatives of several neighboring 
countries. It will be one of the in¬ 
surgent group’s biggest diplomat¬ 
ic forays since the 2001 U.S.-led 
invasion of Afghanistan. 

Afghan Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Sibghatullah Ahmadi 
told The Associated Press in 
Kabul that the government will 
not attend the meeting in Moscow, 
saying the peace process should 
be Afghan-led. He also said that 
“a peace process without the co¬ 
operation of the Afghan govern¬ 
ment would not be successful.” 

The State Department official 
said that as a matter of principle, 
the U.S. supports Afghan-led 
efforts to advance a peace set¬ 
tlement. Based on previous Rus¬ 
sia-led meetings on Afghanistan, 
the Moscow talks are “unlikely 
to yield any progress toward that 
end.” 

The spokesman was not autho¬ 
rized to be quoted by name and 
requested anonymity. 


The Taliban were unfazed by 
Washington and Kabul’s refusal 
to attend the Moscow meeting. 

“Kabul and U.S. refusal to at¬ 
tend the Moscow meeting has no 
importance to us. We will attend,” 
Taliban spokesman Zabihullah 
Mujahid told the AP. 

That decision comes as the 
Taliban escalate attacks across 
Afghanistan. It has refused di¬ 
rect talks with Kabul, even as 
it seeks to raises its diplomatic 
profile in the region and calls for 
talks with the US., which it views 
as the real power behind the Af¬ 
ghan government. The insurgent 
group has yet to respond to Presi¬ 
dent Ashraf Ghani’s offer earlier 
this week of a conditional cease¬ 
fire for the duration of the Eid al- 
Adha religious holiday that began 
Tuesday. 

Secretary of State Mike Pom- 
peo intends to appoint a former 
U.S. ambassador to Afghanistan, 
Zalmay Khalilzad, to a special 
envoy post that would deal with 


the Afghan-Taliban peace process 
and Afghanistan’s integration 
into the administration’s Indo- 
Pacific strategy, according to two 
U.S. officials and a congressional 
aide briefed on the plan. 

Khalilzad, who did not respond 
to queries about his potential new 
role, is expected to visit South 
Asia soon, according to the offi¬ 
cials, who were not authorized to 
publicly discuss personnel mat¬ 
ters and spoke on condition of 
anonymity. 

A native of Afghanistan who 
was educated at the American 
University in Beirut and the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Khalilzad is a 
diplomatic veteran in Republican 
foreign policy circles and has also 
served as US. ambassador to Iraq 
and the United Nations. He was 
considered for secretary of state 
by the Trump transition team, 
notably after introducing then- 
candidate Donald Trump at his 
first m^or foreign policy speech 
during the campaign. 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

A two-star Canadian general 
has been tapped to lead NATO’s 
new mission in Iraq, which will 
involve hundreds of trainers and 
could eventually reduce the de¬ 
mand for U.S. troops deployed to 
the country. 

M^. Gen. Dany Fortin, who 
now leads the 1st Canadian Divi¬ 
sion Headquarters in Kingston, 
Ontario, will assume command of 
the mission agreed to earlier this 
summer at NATO’s July summit 
in Brussels. 

About 580 NATO troops will 
be involved in the training cam¬ 
paign set to start this fall in Iraq 
where roughly 5,200 U.S. troops 
are now deployed to help stabilize 
areas once controlled by Islamic 
State. 

The focus of NATO’s mission 
will be on setting up military 
schools to increase the profes¬ 
sionalism of the Iraqi forces in 
the hopes of preventing the re- 
emergence of ISIS and other ter¬ 
rorist organizations, according to 
NATO. Canada, which will con¬ 
tribute 250 troops to the effort, is 
leading the mission. 

“I am confident that our contri¬ 
bution will meet the expectations 
of Canadians, our allies and part¬ 
ners and especially the population 
of Iraq as we seek to help their se¬ 
curity institutions to ensure long¬ 
term peace and stability in Iraq,” 
Fortin said in a statement. 

In 2017, NATO formally joined 
the U.S.-led coalition battling 
ISIS, but the move at the time 
was largely symbolic and fol¬ 
lowed intense pressure from the 
Trump administration for allies 
to do more in the counterterror¬ 


ism fight. 

Now, the soon-to-start NATO 
effort could enable the U.S. to 
bring down its troop numbers. 

Col. Sean Ryan, a spokesman 
for the U.S. mission in Iraq, told 
reporters Sunday that American 
troops would stay in Iraq “as 
long as needed,” but added that 
NATO’s growing presence could 
reduce the 
need for 
some Amer¬ 
ican forces. 

“Possibly, 
there could 
be a draw¬ 
down; it just 
depends on 
when NATO 
comes in 
and they 
help train 
the forces as well,” Ryan said. 

NATO’s mission is expected 
to focus on helping Iraqi govern¬ 
ment forces countering roadside 
bombs, improving military plan¬ 
ning and maintaining armored 
combat vehicles. 

NATO operated a small train¬ 
ing mission in Iraq from 2004 
until 2011, when its 130 personnel 
were withdrawn after disagree¬ 
ment with Baghdad over the legal 
status of foreign troops in the 
country. The U.S. cited the same 
reasons when it pulled out most of 
its forces in 2011. 

Baghdad insisted that all such 
forces be subject to its laws and 
judicial system, while NATO 
sought legal immunity for its 
trainers. However, the previous 
impasse never emerged as a point 
of contention in connection with 
the new training mission. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Medal: Review of battle reveals selfless sacrifice of a hero called ‘humble’ 



Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


Valerie Nessel, right, the widow of Air Force Tech. Sgt. John A. Chapman, and daughters Brianna, left, 
and Madison turn to watch as people being introduced by President Donald Trump stand during a Medal 
of Honor ceremony in the East Room of the White House on Wednesday. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

forward, turning his back on an 
enemy machine gun, and fired on 
two fighters preparing to launch 
rocket-propelled grenades at the 
incoming Chinook. 

For that action, his final in a 
series of heroic deeds atop Takur 
Gar mountain on the night of 
March 3 through the morning of 
March 4, 2002, President Donald 
Trump presented his family the 
Medal of Honor during a White 
House ceremony Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Trump noted Chapman be¬ 
came the first airman to receive 
the nation’s highest military 
honor for actions after the Viet¬ 
nam War and he also was the first 
Air Force special tactics expert 
to ever receive the medal. 

The president hailed Chapman 
as a “great warrior,” as he recog¬ 
nized nearly a dozen individuals 
in attendance at the East Room 
ceremony whose lives were saved 
on the mountain by Chapman’s 
actions. 

“John gave his life for his fellow 
warriors,” Trump said. “Through 
his extraordinary sacrifice, John 
helped save more than 20 Ameri¬ 
can servicemembers.” 

Upgraded award 

The award is an upgrade of the 
Air Force Cross that Chapman 
was awarded posthumously in the 
months after the brutal fight now 
known as the Battle of Roberts 
Ridge during the early months of 
the war in Afghanistan. 

For years, some Air Force offi¬ 
cials believed Chapman deserved 
the Medal of Honor, suspecting 
he had lived and continued fight¬ 
ing after his comrades from the 
Navy’s SEAL Team 6 had left 
the battlefield. But until a mas¬ 
sive 30-month investigation into 
Chapman’s actions was com¬ 
pleted in recent years that went 
unproven. 

For his family, the Medal of 
Honor simply serves as confirma¬ 
tion of Chapman’s selfless final 
moments, acts his widow, Valerie 
Nessel, said she was not surprised 
to learn. Her husband of 10 years 
always put his team before him¬ 
self, she told reporters. 

“It’s just an amazing honor. It’s 
been a long road coming,” Nes¬ 
sel said Tuesday. “But it doesn’t 
change anything as far as (our) 
pride. We’ve always been proud 
of him. This doesn’t make us 
any more proud of him. It just 
validates what was done on that 
mountain that day.” 

On Wednesday, after posing for 
photographs with Trump and her 
late husband’s medal presented 
in a wooden-framed box, Nessel 
smiled broadly, mouthing “thank 
you” to the president before kiss¬ 
ing him on the cheek. 

New evidence 

For years, at least officially. 
Chapman’s story ended when 
Master Chief Petty Officer Britt 
Slabinski, the leader of the SEAL 
team with which Chapman had as¬ 
saulted Takur Gar mountain, or¬ 
dered his outmanned, outgunned 
and heavily bloodied team to 
withdraw, leaving Chapman and 


fallen SEAL Petty officer Neil 
Roberts’ bodies behind on the 
mountain for the Ranger team 
to try to recover later. Slabinski, 
who received the Medal of Honor 
for his own actions earlier in that 
battle, has said in recent months 
that he still believes Chapman 
was already dead when his team 
was evacuated. 

Slabinski, who attended the 
ceremony Wednesday, has long 
credited Chapman with sav¬ 
ing the lives of his teammates at 
Takur Gar and endorsed him for 
the Medal of Honor. 

A review of Chapman’s Air 
Force Cross was ordered in 2016, 
and evidence compiled by a team 
of 17 Air Force special operators 
proved Chapman did live longer 
and he also continued to fight and 
likely intentionally gave his own 
life to give others a better chance 
to survive the fight. 

The review was part of a Penta¬ 
gon effort to determine whether 
some 1,100 post-9/11 valor awards 
merited upgrades. 

‘Awe-inspiring’ 

The review relied heav¬ 
ily on grainy, black-and-white 
video footage captured by an 
MQ-1 Predator drone overhead 
throughout much of the fight, an 
Air Force special tactics officer 
involved in the investigation told 
reporters last week at the Penta¬ 
gon. The officer spoke on the con¬ 
dition of anonymity to provide a 
detailed explanation of his team’s 
findings. 

What the team found was “awe¬ 
inspiring” and left little doubt 
that Chapman’s actions deserved 
the military’s highest honor for 
battlefield valor, the officer said. 

In addition to the drone footage, 
the Air Force combed through 
intelligence reports, reviewed 
autopsy results and terrain anal¬ 
ysis, and interviewed witnesses 
involved in the battle from the 
air and the ground to determine 


as completely as possible what 
occurred on Takur Gar after the 
SEALS left, the officer said. 

Among the witnesses inter¬ 
viewed were Air Force AC-130 
gunship pilots who observed evi¬ 
dence, such as infrared markers 
meant to identify friendly troops, 
that indicated there was a lone 
American servicemember fight¬ 
ing off enemy troops. 

“John was the only American 
alive on the mountaintop, and 
there was somebody there fight¬ 
ing for an hour,” the officer said. 

A team of Army observers who 
watched the battle on Takur Gar 
from a mountaintop about 4 ki¬ 
lometers away reported similar 
observations, including hearing 
faint radio calls using the des¬ 
ignation reserved for Chapman, 
MAKO 30 Charlie. No one else 
heard the calls, evidence indi¬ 
cates, the officer said. 

Chapman’s actions 

Chapman’s Air Force Cross 
award was based entirely on wit¬ 
ness testimony from four SEALs, 
including Slabinski, who were 
members of Chapman’s team, the 
Air Force officer said. 

Chapman and the SEALs were 
sent late March 3, 2002, to Takur 
Gar to establish a reconnaissance 
position at the top of the moun¬ 
tain to enable a forthcoming con¬ 
ventional Army operation against 
al-Qaida fighters as part of Oper¬ 
ation Anaconda, according to the 
award citation. The team had no 
idea that it was being sent into a 
hornet’s nest of enemy activity — 
a local headquarters of al-Qaida 
activity. 

As the MH-47 Chinook heli¬ 
copter ferrying Chapman and the 
SEALs to Takur Gar neared the 
mountain, it was hit by rocket- 
propelled grenade fire, knocking 
Roberts from the chopper into 
the enemy territory below. After 
landing and boarding a new he¬ 
licopter, the team embarked on 


a mission to recover Roberts. 
Chapman led the charge, forging 
through thigh-high snow in the 
middle of the night to attack an 
enemy bunker, providing cover 
to his comrades as they rushed 
forward. Trump described 
Wednesday. 

“John Chapman was the first 
to charge up the mountain to¬ 
ward the enemy. He killed two 
terrorists and cleared out the 
first bunker,” the president said 
of Chapman’s actions for which 
Trump approved the Medal of 
Honor some 16 years after the 
battle. “You couldn’t even see. 
So many bullets. At over 10,000 
feet, they fought the enemy at the 
highest battle in the history of the 
American military.” 

It was likely then that Chap¬ 
man was first wounded and fell 
unconscious, said the Air Force 
officer who briefed reporters at 
the Pentagon. 

But his actions after awaken¬ 
ing, fighting for another hour, 
ultimately suffering nine gunshot 
wounds, including the final two 
fatal wounds from a heavy ma¬ 
chine gun, is why his award was 
upgraded to the Medal of Honor, 
the officer said. 

“And he really fought,” Trump 
said Wednesday. “We have proof 
of that fight. He really fought.” 

Evidence indicates Chapman 
battled at close range for an hour 
until the Chinook full of Rangers 
approached. It was at that point 
when he left the bunker in broad 
daylight to engage the enemy 
fighters preparing to fire RPGs. 
He likely was killed then, the of¬ 
ficer said. 

Chapman’s commander at the 
time, now-retired Air Force Col. 
Kenneth Rodriguez, believes 
Chapman knew he was unlikely 
to survive his final action. 

“He knew the very imme¬ 
diate danger he was in,” said 
Rodriguez, who at the time com¬ 
manded the 24th Special Tactics 
Squadron at Pope Air Force Base 


in North Carolina. “He sees the 
quick reaction helicopter coming 
in, and he came out from cover 
and exposed himself to very ac¬ 
curate enemy fire. 

“He knew in his heart of hearts. 
I’m convinced, he knew what 
kind of danger he was exposing 
himself to, the enormous risk that 
he had placed himself in when he 
stepped out to defend that quick 
reaction force helicopter and the 
lives of those men on board.” 

‘Team before self’ 

Nessel, Chapman’s widow, 
was only vaguely aware of her 
husband’s final actions as the 
Air Force conducted the unprec¬ 
edented review of his Air Force 
Cross. When she learned pre¬ 
cisely what he had done for his 
fellow servicemembers it hardly 
surprised her. 

“Knowing John, I wouldn’t 
have expected anything less of 
him,” she said. “It’s team before 
self I don’t think for a second he 
thought about doing anything but 
protecting the other men.” 

Nessel, who had two children 
with Chapman — Madison, and 
Brianna — described her late 
husband as humble and kind. 

People who met him outside of 
the military would likely never 
guess that he was among the ser¬ 
vice’s most elite trained killers, 
she said Tuesday. 

“He was such a genuine and 
good-hearted person,” Nessel 
said. “He lived his life — team 
before person. An amazing man. 
And, he’d be a little embarrassed 
to be having this bestowed upon 
him.” 

Chapman, who was 36 when he 
died, enlisted in the Air Force in 
1985 as an information systems 
operator after his mother, Terry 
Chapman, steered him away from 
going into combat control. 

“When he first went in, right 
from the beginning he wanted to 
go into the combat control field,” 
Terry Chapman said Tuesday. “I 
kind of talked him out of it when I 
found out how dangerous it could 
be.” 

After four years in the service, 
he went to combat control training 
anyway, quickly establishing him¬ 
self among the elite in the field. 

He was selected to join the 24th 
Special Tactics Squadron, the 
Air Force’s most elite commando 
team. He deployed to Afghanistan 
as a team leader with the unit, 
charged with directing air power 
for his SEAL Team 6 comrades. 

All these years after his death, 
Nessel said she believes her hus¬ 
band would have made the same 
decisions he did atop Takur Gar 
mountain if he had the chance to 
do it again. But Chapman would 
not have much cared for the at¬ 
tention that comes with receiving 
the Medal of Honor. 

“John would be extremely 
humbled,” she said. “This medal 
would not just be about him; it 
would be for all of the men who 
were lost on that mountain. He 
would tell you, basically, T’m just 
doing my job, just like any of my 
other brothers would be doing. I 
was just doing my job.’ ” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Players in both parties 
reject impeachment talk 


By Lisa Mascaro 
AND Steve Peoples 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The day after Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump was implicated in a 
federal crime, members of both parties 
dismissed talk of impeachment, with some 
Democrats expressing fears Wednesday 
about such a politically risky step and Re¬ 
publicans shrugging off the accusations or 
withholding judgment. 

The legal entanglements surrounding 
Trump — the guilty plea by former law¬ 
yer Michael Cohen and the fraud convic¬ 
tion of one-time campaign chairman Paul 
Manafort — delivered a one-two punch 
that left lawmakers struggling for an ap¬ 
propriate response ahead of the midterm 
campaigns. 

Trump’s strongest supporters echoed 
his “no collusion” retorts, suggesting that, 
absent any evidence that he worked with 
Russia to influence the 2016 election, there 
is just no high-crimes-and-misdemeanors 
case for impeachment. 

Democrats, meanwhile, are trying to 
tamp down expectations from their liberal 
base of taking on the president for fear that 
impeachment talk will cause GOP voters 
to rally around Trump in November. 

The dynamic underscored the political 
difficulty of impeachment proceedings on 
Capitol Hill, especially for Republicans 
who have been reluctant to criticize the 
president but now face a new chapter in 
what has been a difficult relationship. 

In pleading guilty to campaign finance 
violations and other crimes Tuesday, 
Cohen said Trump directed a hush money 
scheme before the 2016 election to buy the 
silence of porn star Stormy Daniels and 
Playboy model Karen McDougal, both of 
whom said they had sexual relationships 
with Trump. Trump has accused Cohen of 
making up “stories in order to get a ‘deal’” 
from federal prosecutors. 

Republican Senate Majority Leader 
Mitch McConnell brushed past reporters 
Wednesday without answering questions 
about Cohen or the possibility that the 
lawyer’s accusations about an illegal cam¬ 
paign cover-up are grounds for impeach¬ 
ment proceedings. GOP House Speaker 
Paul Ryan, who is away from Washington, 
had no direct response. An aide said he 
needs more information. 

Other Republicans, though, filled the 



Senate Majority Leader Mitch McConnell, 
R-Ky., wouldn’t answer questions about 
the possibility that Michael Cohen’s 
accusations against President Donaid 
Trump are grounds for impeachment. 


gaps. 

“No collusion = no impeachment,” tweet¬ 
ed the influential radio host Hugh Hewitt, 
setting the day’s tone. 

Doug Deason, a Texas-based donor and 
m^or Trump supporter, said voters simply 
don’t care that Trump behaves badly at 
times and has associated with people who 
broke the law. 

“In no way, shape or form did we think 
we were hiring St. Trump to repair the 
morals of the country,” he said. 

Democratic donor Tom Steyer’s Twitter 
feed called for others to join his campaign 
to impeach the president. “How much more 
corruption do we need to see?” he tweeted. 

But Democratic leader Rep. Nancy Pe- 
losi said that unless other information 
emerges, impeaching Trump is “not a pri¬ 
ority” for Democrats if they regain control 
of the House this fall. Pelosi said she pre¬ 
fers to see Democrats work to ensure spe¬ 
cial counsel Robert Mueller can finish his 
investigation. 

“If and when the information emerges 
about that, we’ll see,” Pelosi said Tuesday 
as the news about Cohen was unfolding. 


Lawyer hints Cohen 
has more on Trump 


By Michael R. Sisak 
AND Jonathan Lemire 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — What other dirt might 
Michael Cohen have on Donald Trump? 

Cohen’s lawyer says the president’s for¬ 
mer “fixer” has information “on certain 
subjects that should be of interest” to the 
special prosecutor beyond his allegations 
made while pleading guilty Tuesday that 
Trump directed him to make hush money 
payments to fend off damage to his White 
House bid. 

His lawyer, Lanny Davis, on Wednesday 
suggested that Cohen could tell special 
counsel Robert Mueller that Trump knew 
about and encouraged Russian hacking 
during the 2016 campaign before it be¬ 
came publicly known. 

“What I’m suggesting is that Mr. Cohen 
was an observer and was a witness to Mr. 
Trump’s awareness of those emails before 
they were dropped, and it would pertain to 
the hacking of the email accounts,” Davis 
told CNN after having hedged that point in 
earlier television interviews. 

Cohen also has been said to be willing 
to tell Mueller that Trump knew in ad¬ 
vance of a 2016 meeting at Trump Tower 
in which the Republican candidate’s eldest 
son sought damaging information from a 
Russian lawyer about Hillary Clinton. 

Cohen, who showed fierce loyalty as 
Trump’s personal lawyer, said in court that 
Trump directed him to arrange payments 
of $130,000 to porn star Stormy Daniels 
and $150,000 to former Playboy model 
Karen McDougal to buy their silence about 
alleged affairs before the election. Trump 
denies the affairs. 

Trump tweeted on Wednesday that the 
campaign finance violations Cohen plead¬ 
ed guilty to “are not a crime.” He told “Fox 
& Friends” that, because the payments 
came from him and not the campaign, 
it’s “not even a campaign violation.” Both 
claims are wrong. 

Nothing made public so far from Cohen’s 
criminal case indicates he has agreed to 
cooperate with prosecutors, but Davis said 
that was simply a “distinction without a 


difference.” Cohen is intent on telling the 
truth to whoever asks him and is “more 
than happy” to tell Mueller all that he 
knows, Davis said, calling that pledge “the 
functional equivalent of cooperation.” 

Cohen forged his new path amid months 
of scrutiny from federal investigations and 
a public falling-out with the president, for 
whom Cohen once said he would “take a 
bullet.” But what compelled him to take a 
plea deal and potentially flip on Trump? 

Cohen told confidants he was disap¬ 
pointed and angry that Trump and his 
team — namely his lawyer Rudy Giuliani 
— had repeatedly bashed his reputation 
and character. 

Cohen suggested that the attacks helped 
pave the way for his guilty plea and pos¬ 
sible cooperation, according to a person 
who has spoken to the lawyer in the last 
24 hours but was not authorized to discuss 
private conversations and spoke to The As¬ 
sociated Press on condition of anonymity. 

Davis made the claim during his media 
tour Wednesday that Trump’s deference to 
Russian President Vladimir Putin in Hel¬ 
sinki on July 16 was a “significant turn¬ 
ing point” and that it galvanized Cohen’s 
thinking that Trump was unsuitable to 
hold office. 

But, that summit was about two weeks 
after Cohen made clear to ABC’s George 
Stephanopoulos in an off-camera inter¬ 
view that he was putting his “family and 
country first” and wouldn’t be a “punching 
bag as part of anyone’s defense strategy.” 

Working out of a Trump Tower of¬ 
fice next to his boss, Cohen likely has 
vast knowledge of the inner workings of 
Trump’s empire, his business dealings and 
his campaign. 

Investigators from New York state’s tax 
department entered the mix Wednesday, 
subpoenaing Cohen to share what he knows 
about the Trump Foundation, the presi¬ 
dent’s embattled charitable foundation. 

Cohen, who turns 52 on Saturday, wiped 
away tears as he gazed out a courthouse 
window after pleading guilty on Tuesday. 
He is free now and allowed some limited 
travel. He could get about four to five years 
in prison at sentencing Dec. 12. 


Trump: White House aides project calm, but president’s next moves unclear 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Trump made the comments as his White 
House struggled to manage the fallout 
from Cohen’s plea deal and the conviction 
of Trump’s former campaign chairman, 
Paul Manafort, on financial charges. The 
president suggested that Cohen’s legal 
trouble stemmed from his other business¬ 
es, including involvement with the New 
York City taxi cab industry. 

The back-to-back legal blows have raised 
speculation that Democrats would launch 
impeachment proceedings if they win the 
House of Representatives this fall. Trump 
argued the move could have dire economic 
consequences. 

“If I ever got impeached, I think the mar¬ 
ket would crash. I think everybody would 
be very poor,” Trump said. “I don’t know 
how you can impeach somebody who’s 
done a great job. 

“Without this thinking,” said Trump as 
he pointed to his head, “you would see, you 
would see numbers that you wouldn’t be¬ 
lieve in reverse.” 

Trump did not say if he would pardon 


Manafort, but expressed “great respect” 
for him and argued that some of the charg¬ 
es “every consultant, every lobbyist in 
Washington probably does.” 

Cohen, who says he won’t seek a pardon 
from Trump, pleaded guilty Tuesday to 
eight charges, including campaign finance 
violations that he said he carried out in 
coordination with Trump. Behind closed 
doors. Trump expressed worry and frus¬ 
tration that a man intimately familiar with 
his political, personal and business deal¬ 
ings for more than a decade had turned on 
him. 

Yet his White House signaled no clear 
strategy for managing the fallout. At a 
White House briefing, press secretary 
Sarah Huckabee Sanders insisted at least 
seven times that Trump had done nothing 
wrong and was not the subject of criminal 
charges. She referred substantive ques¬ 
tions to the president’s personal counsel, 
Rudy Giuliani, who was at a golf course in 
Scotland. Outside allies of the White House 
said they had received little guidance on 
how to respond to the events in their ap¬ 


pearances on cable news. And it was not 
clear the West Wing was assembling any 
kind of coordinated response. 

In the interview. Trump argued, in¬ 
correctly, that the hush money payouts 
weren’t “even a campaign violation” be¬ 
cause he subsequently reimbursed Cohen 
for the payments personally instead of 
with campaign funds. Federal law re¬ 
stricts how much individuals can donate to 
a campaign, bars corporations from mak¬ 
ing direct contributions and requires the 
disclosure of transactions. 

Cohen had said Tuesday he secretly used 
shell companies to make payments used 
to silence former Playboy model Karen 
McDougal and adult-film actress Stormy 
Daniels for the purpose of influencing the 
2016 election. 

Trump has insisted that he found out 
about the payments only after they were 
made, despite the release of a September 
2016 taped conversation in which Trump 
and Cohen can be heard discussing a deal 
to pay McDougal for her story of a 2006 af¬ 
fair she says she had with Trump. 


The White House denied the president 
had lied, with Sanders calling the assertion 
“ridiculous.” Yet she offered no explana¬ 
tion for Trump’s shifting accounts. 

As Trump vented his frustration. White 
House aides sought to project a sense of 
calm. But even Trump loyalists acknowl¬ 
edged the judicial proceedings were a blow 
to the GOP’s chances of retaining the ma¬ 
jority this year. 

“They have survived the Russia thing, 
but no one knows what’s next,” said former 
campaign aide Barry Bennett. 

Debate swirled inside and outside the 
White House about next steps and how 
damaging the legal fallout was for the 
president. 

Former George W. Bush press secre¬ 
tary Ari Fleischer stressed that the rev¬ 
elations may be sordid but do not meet 
the constitutional bar of “high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” 

“Having an affair and lying about it with 
a porn star and a Playboy bunny is not im¬ 
peachable,” Fleischer said. “It’s Donald 
Trump.” 
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VA mulls ending ban on transgender snideries 


By Nikki Wentling 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Department of 
Veterans Affairs is considering whether to 
end a ban on gender reassignment surger¬ 
ies for disabled veterans, and it is seeking 
public input. 

Since 1999, the VA has excluded “gender 
alterations” from its medical benefits pack¬ 
age. For another two weeks, the VA is taking 
comments about a proposal to remove that 
ban for veterans who have a high enough 
disability rating to quahfy them for com¬ 
prehensive medical care from the VA. Com¬ 
ments are being accepted through Sept. 7. 

“ VA will consider the comments received 
and determine the appropriate response,” 
said VA Press Secretary Curt Cashour. 
“Although there is no specific time frame 
required for this type of consideration, VA 
will announce any action it takes in the 
Federal Register.” 

The VA said it began accepting com¬ 
ments in response to a petition it received 
in May 2016 under former President 
Barack Obama. At the time, the Transgen¬ 
der American Veterans Association peti¬ 
tioned the VA to offer medically necessary 


sex reassignment surgery to treat gender 
dysphoria, a condition that involves a con¬ 
flict between a person’s physical gender 
and the gender with which they identify. 

The American Psychiatric Association 
and American Medical Association sup¬ 
port gender reassignment surgery as a 
treatment. 

Citing the VA’s lack of response by 2017, 
the petitioners filed a lawsuit against Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump’s administration. The 
suit is ongoing in the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit. Harper Jean Tobin, 
director of policy for the National Center 
for Transgender Equality, said the court 
case likely prompted the VA to finally act. 

“We believe this is a unique opportunity 
to force the department to make a deci¬ 
sion about an issue that it has been avoid¬ 
ing, and to do the right thing for veterans,” 
Tobin said. 

Until recently, many American health 
insurers marked gender reassignment 
procedures as ineligible for coverage. 
Then, the Affordable Care Act created 
laws prohibiting sex discrimination, in¬ 
cluding transgender discrimination. Some 
states passed laws preventing the proce¬ 
dures from being excluded from their ben¬ 


efits packages. Most large employers also 
moved to lift the restrictions, Tobin said. 

“It seems like the VA is the lone holdout 
hanging onto this exclusion,” said Zander 
Keig, a Coast Guard veteran and transgen¬ 
der man. 

Keig is a clinical social work case man¬ 
ager at the Naval Medical Center in San 
Diego, where he handles a caseload of 
about 100 transgender servicemembers. 

Active-duty troops qualify for gender 
reassignment surgeries if they’re deemed 
medically necessary. However, a Trump 
administration proposal to ban transgen¬ 
der individuals from military service seeks 
to end that policy. 

Trump’s transgender ban would over¬ 
turn the Obama administration’s decision 
in 2015 to lift the prohibition on transgen¬ 
der servicemembers. For now, the Penta¬ 
gon has been blocked from instituting that 
ban by federal judges, who are considering 
four lawsuits brought by organizations rep¬ 
resenting transgender individuals. 

Pentagon spokespersons have declined 
to discuss the issue, citing the ongoing 
litigation. 

But Keig is optimistic. 

“It’s already happening at [the Defense 


Department],” he said of the surgeries. 
“It makes sense the VA would follow suit, 
because they’re going to be called upon to 
provide continuing services.” 

Tobin argues the VA’s refusal to provide 
gender reassignment procedures creates 
harmful consequences for veterans. 

Transgender veterans who qualify to 
receive all their medical care from the VA 
might be forced to decide between paying 
for the surgeries out of pocket or going 
without them, she said. 

“Sometimes they go to great financial 
hardship or go without the care their med¬ 
ical providers have recommended, which 
can really harm their health in the long 
run,” Tobin said. “That’s why having ac¬ 
cess to treatment is so important.” 

As of Thursday, the VA had received 
more than 1,600 comments about the pro¬ 
posal to lift the ban. Commenters against 
the idea doubted the effectiveness and 
need of gender reassignment surgeries. 
Others argued taxpayer dollars shouldn’t 
be used to pay for them. 

People wanting to submit a comment can 
file one online at regulations.gov. 

wentling!riikki(I>stripes.com 

Twitter: dmikkiwentling 



Gregory Bull/AP 


U.S. Rep. Duncan Hunter, R-Calif., pulls on his coat as he arrives for 
an arraignment hearing Thursday in San Diego. 


Leaders step down at 
former Blackwater firm 


Hunter still 
favorite in 
Calif, race 

By Michael R. Blood 
AND Julie Watson 
Associated Press 

ALPINE, Calif — The indict¬ 
ment of U.S. Rep. Duncan Hunter, 
R-Calif, and his wife that alleges 
they illegally converted his cam¬ 
paign account into a household 
checkbook reorders his re-elec¬ 
tion contest, giving Democrats 
a suddenly stronger hand in a 
district that for decades has em¬ 
braced Republican candidates. 

But even with charges shad¬ 
owing him, it will be an upset if 
Hunter loses. 

Two months ago Hunter coast¬ 
ed through the June primary 
despite the ongoing FBI investi¬ 
gation that produced the 60-count 
indictment. His 30-point, first- 
place finish made him a strong 
favorite to win a sixth term in 
November. 

The 50th Congressional Dis¬ 
trict east of San Diego is the most 
Republican in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. The party holds a nearly 
15-point registration edge over 
Democrats, and President Don¬ 
ald Trump won the district by the 
same margin while losing state¬ 
wide by more than 4 million votes 
in 2016. 

The Hunter name is something 
of a political dynasty in the area 
— his father was elected to the 
seat in 1980 and held it until his 
son won in 2008. Hunter’s Demo¬ 
cratic opponent, Ammar Campa- 
Nqjjar, 29, has never held elective 
office. He won just over 17 per¬ 
cent of the votes in June but that 
was good enough for second place 
in the state’s primary in which 
the top-two vote-getters advance 
to the general election regardless 


of party. 

A day after Hunter and his wife 
were charged with looting his 
campaign funds to finance fam¬ 
ily vacations, boozy restaurant 
binges and shopping sprees, vot¬ 
ers in Hunter’s rural hometown 
of Alpine were sharply divided 
on what it all means. Some are 
shocked, some outraged, and 
some are rising to defend Hunter 
and his claim of being pursued by 
politically motivated prosecutors 
eager to see one of Trump’s early 
supporters in Congress fall. 

Sandy Hintz, 75, said she has 
supported Hunter in the past but 
needs more information before 
making up her mind about him in 
November. 

“I was really shocked, wow. 
How could that happen?” she 
asked. “He had seemed like a 
good guy.” 

Chris Wilmot, 47, a Republican 
and longtime Hunter supporter, 
said he was rethinking the race. 
To Wilmot, Hunter “has talked 
like a politician,” and the certi¬ 
fied public accountant has been 
put off by “the way he dresses. 


and his ego.” 

“I wonder what else they will 
get on him,” Wilmot said outside a 
coffee shop near the town’s busi¬ 
ness strip, where pickup trucks 
rolled by feed stores, diners and 
gun shops. 

Austin Bodger, 21, who works 
in a feed store, said he intends 
to vote for Campa-N^jar but ac¬ 
knowledged the candidate faces 
an uphill fight. 

In the rural district with a large 
military presence “there are a lot 
of conservative Republicans who 
vote only Republican,” Bodger 
said. “A lot of people don’t think 
the charges are real. They think 
they are trumped up to take him 
down.” 

The district is near Camp 
Pendleton, the largest Marine 
base in the West, and has many 
active-duty and retired military 
who feel a kinship with Hunter, a 
Marine who saw combat in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, and his father, 
an Army Ranger who earned the 
Bronze Star during the Vietnam 
War. 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

The top leaders of the U.S. se¬ 
curity services firm that former 
Navy SEAL Erik Prince founded 
as Blackwater in 1997 have re¬ 
signed, and a new chief executive 
has been named, the company 
announced. 

Prince, who sold the compa¬ 
ny in 2010, has recently sought 
to persuade President Donald 
Trump to turn the Afghanistan 
War over to an army of private 
contractors for a fraction of the 
current cost of the operation. 

Taking the helm as the new 
CEO of the firm now known as 
Constellis and made up of a fam¬ 
ily of nine security companies, 
including Triple Canopy, will be 
10-year CIA veteran Tim Rear¬ 
don. Reardon was most recently 
president of the defense and in¬ 
telligence group at fellow Reston- 
based government services firm 
Leidos, formerly SAIC, Constellis 
said in a news release Wednesday. 

The announcement came after 
chief executive Jason DeYonker 
emailed employees last Friday 
saying he and company president 
Dean Bosacki would be resigning 
but would retain their ownership 
stake and would remain special 
advisers to the Reston, Va.-based 
company, which provides train¬ 
ing, security, logistics and other 
support for the U.S. government. 

Constellis employees can be 
found guarding the gates at U.S. 
military bases overseas, protect¬ 
ing U.S. diplomats, supporting 
U.S. counternarcotics operations 
and flying spy drones for the U.S. 
government. They and other con¬ 
tractors have often filled the gaps 
created by the reduction in troop 
levels in war zones in recent 
years. 


It’s the latest incarnation of the 
firm that sprang from the Great 
Dismal Swamp in Moyock, N.C., 
two decades ago as Blackwater. A 
deadly shootout in Iraq tarnished 
that brand in 2007, and the com¬ 
pany was renamed in 2009 as Xe 
Services LLC, then rebranded as 
ACADEMI after Prince sold the 
business in 2010. It later merged 
with Triple Canopy, forming Con¬ 
stellis Holdings. 

DeYonker, who led the buyout 
of Prince’s company and oversaw 
the expansion of the firm since 
2010 as a board member before 
being named CEO in 2015, said 
he was proud of what the compa¬ 
ny had accomplished in the past 
eight years, including expanding 
from 1,500 to more than 23,000 
employees. 

About 70 percent of those work¬ 
ers, spread out across five con¬ 
tinents and 40 countries, have 
military or law enforcement 
backgrounds, Constellis said in a 
news release last week touting its 
designation as a military-friendly 
workplace. 

Since selling the company. 
Prince has gone on to found and 
lead firms involved in exploration, 
mining, security and logistics in 
developing countries in Africa 
and Asia, including Afghanistan, 
according to their websites. 

An official with New York- 
based private equity firm Apollo 
Global Management LLC, which 
acquired Constellis in 2016 for 
about $1 billion, said Reardon 
is expected to lead the company 
through its next phase of growth. 
Apollo had reportedly sought to 
sell Constellis for about $2 billion, 
but negotiations fell apart with 
potential buyers this summer. 
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The first Stars and Stripes was 
printed during the Civil War, when 
a band of Union soldiers published 
a handful of editions. 

During World War I, Stars and 
Stripes reappeared in Paris on 
February 8,1918, to serve the 
doughboys of the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF), by order 
of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. An all-military staff 
produced it weekly until the 
war’s end. 

A second renaissance began on 
April 18, 1942, when a small 
group of servicemen began 
publishing a four-page weekly 
Stars and Stripes in London. They 
sold each copy for “tuppence” 
(about 5 cents) and in no time 
doubled their page count to eight 
pages, printing daily instead 
of weekly. 

The first World War II edition of 
Stars and Stripes featured an 
interview with Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. 
Marshall quoted Gen. Pershing, 
World War I Commander of the 
AEF, who described Stripes as a 
major factor in sustaining morale. 
Stars and Stripes later found a 
champion and protector in Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander and later 
president of the United States. 

Eisenhower enforced a hands-off 
policy in regard to Stars and 
Stripes that continues to the 
present day. 

Operations expanded, following 
GIs to the battlefront to bring them 
the news. During the war. Stars 
and Stripes published over 30 


separate editions, running 
up to 24 pages per issue. 

At one time. Stars and 
Stripes had some 25 
printing locations in Europe, 
North Africa, the Middle East 
and the Pacific. The Pacific 
edition was launched a week 
after VE day (Victory in 
Europe, May 8,1945). 

The war ended—but Stars 
and Stripes kept going. Its 
reporters and photographers 
continued to Join American 
troops in the field, through¬ 
out the Korean and Vietnam 
conflicts, during the 1990s 
Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm, and in 
Bosnia and Kosovo. 

From the 2003 outset of 
Operation Enduring Freedom, 
Stars and Stripes was there 
to report first-hand. The war 
in Afghanistan continues to 
receive steady coverage. 

And during Operation Iraqi 
Freedom, Stripes reporters 
embedded with military 
units in Kuwait and Iraq, 
as well as on Navy ships in 
the region. 


Stars and Stripes today is a 
multimedia news organization. The 
majority of Stars and Stripes 
unique reporting efforts is read 
now in digital form, either online at 
stripes.com or via mobile offerings 
for iPhone, Android and iPad, in 
over 200 countries around 
the world. 

The print newspaper is still avail¬ 
able for servicemembers, govern¬ 
ment civilians and their families in 


Europe, the Middle East and the 
Pacific—and in contingency areas. 
Washington, D.C., hosts the 
Central office, where daily editions 
are transmitted to printers in 
Afghanistan, Qatar, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and Djibouti, as well as in 
Germany, Italy, UK, Japan, and 
South Korea. Stars and Stripes 
also publishes several weeklies 
(Stripes Guam, Japan, Korea and 
Okinawa), designed to serve the 


needs of their respective 
military communities. 

A U.S. edition comprised exclu¬ 
sively of Stars and Stripes reports 
from around the world now serves 
stateside forces and veterans. 

The U.S. edition is published in 
partnership with commercial 
newspaper publishers who 
serve communities with large 
military populations. 
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Hurricane barrels toward Hawaii 



Photos by Marco Garcia/AP 


Aly Klein, right, and her mother, Clarice, walk out of a hardware store with hurricane supplies 
Wednesday in Honolulu as a weakened Hurricane Lane approached Hawaii. 




Contractor David Meyer pushes a plywood board into place 
Wednesday in preparation for the strong winds of Hurricane Lane. 



Lack of shelters 
causes concern 

By Jennifer Sinco kelleher 

Associated Press 

HONOLULU — As emergency 
shelters opened, rain began to 
pour and cellphone alerts went 
out, the approaching hurricane 
started to feel real for Hawaii 
residents. 

Hurricane Lane was forecast 
to continue its northwest turn 
into the islands Thursday, which 
would make it the most powerful 
storm to hit Hawaii since Hurri¬ 
cane Iniki in 1992. 

“Everyone is starting to buckle 
down at this point,” said Christyl 
Nagao, of Kauai. “Our families 
are here. We have businesses and 
this and that. You just have to man 
your fort and hold on tight.” 

Officials opened shelters on 
the Big Island and on the islands 
of Maui, Molokai and Lanai on 
Wednesday. They urged those 
needing the Molokai shelter to get 
there soon because of concerns 
the main highway on the south 
coast of the island could become 
impassable. 

On the island of Oahu, which 
was put on a hurricane warning 
late Wednesday, shelters were 
scheduled to open Thursday. Of¬ 
ficials were also working to help 
Hawaii’s sizable homeless popu¬ 
lation, many of whom live near 
beaches and streams that could 
flood. 

Hawaii Emergency Manage¬ 
ment Agency Administrator Tom 
Travis said there’s not enough 
shelter space statewide and ad¬ 
vised those not in flood zones to 
stay home. 

Officials warned the limited 
shelter space should be a “last 
resort” and that the shelters are 
not designed to withstand winds 
greater than about 40 mph. 

“Whenever possible, the pub¬ 
lic should plan to shelter in place 
or stay with family or friends in 
homes outside of these hazard 
areas that were designed, built, 
or renovated to withstand an¬ 
ticipated conditions,” the city 
and county of Honolulu said in a 


statement. 

Hurricane Lane is at Category 
4, which means winds from 130 to 
156 mph. 

The Big Island was already 
starting to see Lane’s first effects. 
Gov. David Ige said at a news con¬ 
ference Wednesday. 

The hurricane’s outer rain 


bands were bringing showers 
to some parts of the island, said 
Matt Foster, a meteorologist with 
the National Weather Service. 

The eastern side of the island 
picked up nearly 3 inches of rain 
in three hours, Foster said. 

Melanie Davis, who lives in a 
suburb outside Honolulu, said she 


was gathering canned food and 
baby formula. 

“We’re getting some bags of 
rice and, of course, some Spam,” 
she said of the canned lunch meat 
that’s popular in Hawaii. 

She was organizing important 
documents into a folder — birth 
and marriage certificates. Social 
Security cards, insurance pa¬ 
perwork — and making sure her 
three children, all under 4, have 
flotation devices such as swim¬ 
ming vests “just in case.” 

Public schools were closed for 
the rest of the week, and local 
government workers were told to 
stay home unless they’re essen¬ 
tial employees. 

Meteorologist Chevy Chevalier 
said Lane may have weakened 
to a Category 3 by Thursday af¬ 
ternoon but that would still be a 
mgjor hurricane. 

“We expect it to gradually weak¬ 
en as it gets closer to the islands,” 
Chevalier said. “That being said, 
on our current forecast, as of the 
afternoon on Thursday, we still 
have it as a m^or hurricane.” 


Complaint says immigration authorities coerced parents 


Associated Press 

PHOENIX — Immigration au¬ 
thorities coerced dozens of par¬ 
ents separated from their children 
at the border to sign documents 
they didn’t understand, according 
to a complaint expected to be filed 
Thursday. 

In some of those cases, parents 
gave away rights to be reunited 
with their children when the non- 
English speaking mothers and 
fathers signed documents in Eng¬ 
lish they couldn’t read, according 
to the complaint provided to The 
Associated Press. 

In other cases cited in the com¬ 
plaint, parents who had been 


reunited were threatened with 
another separation if they didn’t 
agree to be deported with their 
children. 

The complaint will be filed with 
the Department of Homeland Se¬ 
curity by the American Immigra¬ 
tion Lawyers Association and the 
American Immigration Council, 
who say attorneys spoke with 76 
parents who said they were asked 
to sign forms affecting their rights 
to reunify with their children. 

All of them said they weren’t al¬ 
lowed to ask what would happen if 
they signed the form. 

The US. government sepa¬ 
rated more than 2,500 children 
from their parents this year as the 


Trump administration adopted a 
“zero tolerance” policy requiring 
anyone who crossed the border 
illegally to be prosecuted. That 
resulted in parents who had to go 
to federal court to face criminal 
misdemeanor charges of illegal 
entry to be separated from their 
children, often for months. 

The policy ignited a world¬ 
wide furor, and President Don¬ 
ald Trump eventually reversed 
course. 

A federal judge overseeing a 
lawsuit against the government 
gave authorities until July 26 to 
reunite all families, although as 
many as 366 parents who were 
deported to their home countries 


have yet to be reunited with their 
children. 

The complaint to the Depart¬ 
ment of Homeland Security’s Of¬ 
ficer for Civil Rights and Civil 
Liberties and Inspector General 
claims several mothers said that 
Immigration and Customs En¬ 
forcement officers told them that 
if they didn’t sign the form, they 
would never see their children 
again. 

Officials with the Department 
of Homeland Security have previ¬ 
ously denied similar allegations. 
A spokesman for the department 
did not immediately respond to an 
after-hours request for comment. 


Watchdog: 
Health law 
needs boost 

By Ricardo Alonso-Zaldivar 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A congres¬ 
sional watchdog said the Trump 
administration needs to step up 
its management of sign-up sea¬ 
sons for former President Barack 
Obama’s health care law after 
mixed results last year in the 
throes of a failed GOP effort to 
repeal it. 

The report was due out Thurs¬ 
day from the Government Ac- 
countabihty Office and was likely 
to add to Democrats’ election-year 
narrative that the administration 
actively undermined “Obam- 
acare” without regard for the con¬ 
sequences to consumers. 

The nonpartisan Government 
Accountability Office was more 
nuanced. On one hand, it found 
problems with consumer counsel¬ 
ing and advertising and recom¬ 
mended such basic fixes as setting 
enrollment targets. But it also 
credited administration actions 
that did help people enroll, such 
as a more rehable HealthCare.gov 
website and reduced call center 
wait times. 

Sign-ups for 2019 begin this 
November. 

A copy of the report from the 
investigative agency for Congress 
was provided to The Associated 
Press. It found that: 

■ The Health and Human Ser¬ 
vices Department under Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump broke with its 
own previous practice by faihng to 
set enrollment targets for Health- 
Care.gov last year. The watchdog 
recommended that HHS resume 
setting goals, a standard manage¬ 
ment tool for government agencies. 
Without setting numeric goals, 
HHS won’t be able to measure 
whether it is meeting “its current 
objective of improving Ameri¬ 
cans’ access to health care,” the 
report said. The administration 
responded that it does not believe 
such targets are relevant. 

■ HHS used “problematic” and 
“unrehable” data to justify a 40 
percent cut in funding for enroll¬ 
ment counsehng programs known 
as Navigators. HHS responded 
that it’s making changes to how 
those counseling programs are 
evaluated. But it has cut funding 
again, by about 70 percent. 

■ When HHS slashed money 
for open-enrollment advertising 
by 90 percent overall, officials 
said they were doing away with 
wasteful spending. But an internal 
study by the department had actu¬ 
ally found paid television ads were 
one of the most effective ways to 
enroll consumers. The budget for 
TV ads went from $26.6 million in 
the Obama administration’s final 
year to zero under Trump. 

“This independent and nonpar¬ 
tisan GAO report confirms that 
the Trump administration’s sabo¬ 
tage of our health care system 
is driving up costs for consum¬ 
ers and leaving more Americans 
without health insurance,” said a 
statement from a group of Demo¬ 
cratic lawmakers. 
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NC Confederate 
monuments will 
be reinterpreted 


By Martha Waggoner 
AND Gary D. Robertson 

Associated Press 

RALEIGH, N.C. — Three Con¬ 
federate monuments on the North 
Carolina Capitol grounds will 
feature signs with historical con¬ 
text about slavery and civil rights 
following a decision by a state 
historical panel that said a monu¬ 
ment honoring blacks also should 
be added 

The state Historical Commis¬ 
sion decided Wednesday against 
moving the monuments, despite 
Gov. Roy Cooper’s request to do 
so. Members said even if they 
supported relocating the monu¬ 
ments, a state law means they 
must stay in place. 

The commission voted 10-1 to 
reinterpret the three monuments 
with adjacent signs about “the 
consequences of slavery” and the 
“subsequent oppressive subjuga¬ 
tion of African American people.” 
It urged construction of a memo¬ 
rial to black citizens, which has 
been discussed for years, as soon 
as possible. 

The group of academics, ama¬ 
teur historians and preserva¬ 
tionists also acknowledged that 
the monuments erected decades 
after the Civil War near the old 
1840 Capitol are imbalanced 
toward the Civil War and the 
Confederacy. 

After the decision. Cooper de¬ 
cried a 2015 law passed by the 
GOP-controlled state legislature 
that sharply restricts where state 
and local government officials 
can relocate such memorials and 
all but bars their permanent re¬ 
moval. He also said the toppling 
of the Confederate statue known 
as “Silent Sam” on Monday night 
at the University of North Caroli¬ 
na at Chapel Hill was an example 
of what happens when people feel 
their leaders won’t act on their 


concerns. 

“The actions that toppled Silent 
Sam bear witness to the strong 
feelings many North Carolinians 
have about Confederate monu¬ 
ments. I don’t agree with or con¬ 
done the way that monument 
came down, but protesters con¬ 
cluded that their leaders would 
not — could not — act on the frus¬ 
tration and pain it caused,” Coo¬ 
per said. 

Commission member Samuel 
Dixon, part of a five-member 
committee that recommended 
the added context, said the 2015 
law limited what the commission 
could do. 

“I believe the monuments need 
to tell the truth and, based upon 
the law that we have today, I do 
not think we can move them,” said 
Dixon, an Edenton lawyer. “But I 
think we can ... tell a better story 
and tell a full and inclusive story.” 
Dixon voted with the m^ority. 

Commission member and Ben¬ 
nett College professor Valerie 
Johnson, who is black, said re¬ 
moval would be appropriate be¬ 
cause of the monuments’ links to 
the Jim Crow era. 

“The monuments represent the 
commitment of North Carolina to 
uphold the Confederacy. These 
monuments are a continual vi¬ 
sual presence of the ideology of 
white supremacy,” said Johnson, 
who voted against portions of the 
commission resolution. “Remov¬ 
al is not erasure. It is creating a 
space that reflects all North Car¬ 
olinians and their contributions 
to our state.” 

The commission’s vote came 
about 36 hours after the “Silent 
Sam” statue was toppled. The 
bronze figure of an anonymous 
soldier was pulled down from 
its stone pedestal by protesters 
who used banners to mask their 
action. 



Gerry Broome/AP 


A Confederate monument honoring Henry Lawson Vl^att stands at 
the state Capitol in Raleigh, N.C., in 2017. 



Lorin Eleni Gill/AP 


Tourists take photos inside the new Salesforce Transit Center in San Francisco. 

SF opens $2.2 billion terminal 


By Lorin Eleni Gill 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — Spanning 
three city blocks, San Francis¬ 
co’s $2 billion transit terminal is 
open after nearly a decade under 
construction. 

Coined the “Grand Central of the 
West,” the new Salesforce Transit 
Center near the heart of down¬ 
town is expected to accommodate 
100,000 passengers each weekday 
and up to 45 million people a year. 
It welcomed its first passengers 
and visitors this month. 

Enveloped in wavy white sheets 
of metal veil, the five-level center 
includes a bus deck, a towering 
sky-lit central entrance hall and 
a rooftop park with an outdoor 
amphitheater. 

The San Francisco Chronicle 
reported that the complex faced 
delays in putting out contracts to 
bid, and the winning bids were 
ultimately higher than expected. 
The terminal’s cost rose from $1.6 
billion at its 2010 groundbreaking 


to more than $2 billion in 2016 be¬ 
cause of what one analyst called 
“optimistic assumptions,” ac¬ 
cording to the Chronicle. 

The project, a commanding 
presence in the city’s South of 
Market neighborhood, is financed 
by land sales, federal stimulus 
grants, district fees and taxes, 
bridge tolls, and federal and state 
funds. 

On a recent weekday, the roof¬ 
top park was flooded with locals 
and tourists who were enjoying 
the sunny weather for picnics. 

“I think it’ll be like the High 
Line in New York,” said Lissa 
Gould, 65, who likened the new 
park to New York’s 1.5-mile 
greenbelt that was built on a 
defunct elevated railroad line. 
Gould attended the San Francisco 
terminal’s Aug. 12 grand opening 
celebration and returned the fol¬ 
lowing week with her two nieces. 

“It’s great for the workers and 
people downtown who will be able 
to come down here, and there’s 


free activities for children too,” 
she said. 

Others herald the terminal 
as the American West’s “Grand 
Central,” a reference to New York 
City’s world-famous Grand Cen¬ 
tral Terminal opened in 1913. 
That train station accommodates 
750,000 visitors daily and has 
been featured in numerous well- 
known movies. 

Yet to be completed at San 
Francisco’s center are restau¬ 
rants, retail shops and a gon¬ 
dola. There also are plans for a 
three-platform train station un¬ 
derground and eventually, con¬ 
nections to a high-speed rail line 
under construction in California’s 
Central Valley. 

The online business software 
company Salesforce, which 
opened its adjacent 61-story 
Salesforce Tower three months 
ago, bought naming rights to the 
center in 2017 as part of a 25- 
year, $110 million sponsorship 
agreement. 


Verizon wrongly slowed firefighters’ internet 


Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — A Northern California fire 
department said a telecommunications company 
slowed its internet communications at a crucial com¬ 
mand center set up to help fight the largest wildfire 
in state history. 

KQED radio reported Wednesday that Verizon 
acknowledged it wrongly limited data speed to 
the Santa Clara County Fire Department while its 
members helped battle the wildfire in Mendocino 
County three weeks ago. The county had reached its 
monthly data capacity under its internet plan that 
allows Verizon to significantly slow service. 

The county first disclosed the issue in a court fil¬ 
ing last week in support of a lawsuit seeking to re¬ 
store net neutrality rules repealed by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The technology news site Ars Technica was first 
to report on the court filing Tuesday. 

County lawyers allege that the slowdown — called 
“throttling” — was caused by the FCC’s action. 


which allows telecommunications companies to 
slow internet speed to selected customers. 

Verizon denies the slowdown was related to the 
lawsuit of the FCC’s repeal of net neutrality rules, 
which required equal data access to all customers. 
The new rules allow companies to limit access to 
customers who have reached certain data levels. 

Nonetheless, Verizon said full service should have 
been immediately restored when fire department 
authorities told a customer service representative it 
was responding to a public emergency. 

Instead, the representative urged the county to 
upgrade to a more expensive package, according to 
an email chain attached to the county’s court filing. 

Verizon blamed a communication error and ac¬ 
knowledged the fire department’s normal service 
should have been restored more quickly. 

“While Verizon ultimately did lift the throttling, it 
was only after County Fire subscribed to a new, more 
expensive plan,” Santa Clara County Fire Chief An¬ 
thony Bowden wrote in the county’s court filing. 
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Farmer shocked worker charged in killing 



Charlie Neibergall/AP 


Cristhian Bahena Rivera, charged in the death of Mollie Tibbetts, 
is led into the Poweshiek County Courthouse for his initial court 
appearance, Wednesday, in Montezuma, Iowa. 


By Ryan J. Foley 

Associated Press 

BROOKLYN, Iowa — For 
years, the young man from Mex¬ 
ico presented himself as a legal 
U.S. resident and reliable worker 
at a family dairy farm in small¬ 
town Iowa, his employer said. 

But this week, the image of 
Cristhian Bahena Rivera trans¬ 
formed in a matter of hours. Now 
he’s a man accused of illegally 
living and working in the U.S. on 
fraudulent documents, of being 
a predator who kidnapped and 
killed a beloved young woman, 
and to some, the monstrous face 
of a lax immigration system. 

Rivera made his initial court 
appearance Wednesday in a rural 
Iowa courthouse on a first-degree 
murder charge in the death of 
20-year-old college student Mol¬ 
lie Tibbetts. He sat stone-faced 
and handcuffed in a striped jail 
jumpsuit as he said through an 
interpreter that he understood he 
faced life in prison if convicted. 
He was ordered jailed on a $5 
million cash-only bond after a 
prosecutor said he was a danger 
to the community who was ac¬ 
cused of a “heinous crime.” 

The turn of events stunned the 
prominent farm family that em¬ 
ployed him for the last four years. 
They said the 24-year-old worked 
under a different name and was a 
good employee who helped take 
care of their cows and got along 
with co-workers. 


Even after Tibbetts disap¬ 
peared July 18 while on an eve¬ 
ning run in the small central Iowa 
town of Brooklyn, Rivera kept 
coming to work and “nobody saw 
a difference” in his demeanor, 
said Dane Lang, the manager of 
Yarrabee Farms. His colleagues 
were stunned Tuesday to learn 
that he was not only the suspect in 
Tibbetts’ death, but that he had a 
different real name than what he 
went by on the farm, Lang said. 

“Our employee is not who he 
said he was,” Lang said at a news 
conference at the farm. “This was 
shocking to us.” 

When Rivera was hired in 
2014, he presented an out-of-state 
government-issued photo iden¬ 
tification and a matching Social 
Security card, Lang said. That 
information was run through the 
Social Security Administration’s 
employment-verification system 
and checked out, he said. 

Rivera’s defense attorney, Allan 
Richards, acknowledged Wednes¬ 
day that his client received his 
paycheck under a different name 
and that he was uncertain of his 
immigration status. He said he 
was prepared to argue that his 
client was in the country legally, 
noting that he came to the U.S. as 
a minor and had worked and paid 
taxes for years. 

“He showed up every day and 
he did his job. He was patted on 
his back. They turned a blind eye 
to the reality of documentation,” 
Richards said. 


Rivera lived in a trailer owned 
by his employer, and is the father 
of a young girl. But little else is so 
far known about Rivera. 

“A mgjor part of the investiga¬ 
tion now is: Who is he? Where 
did he come from, and what has 
he been doing?” Iowa Division of 
Criminal Investigation assistant 
director Mitch Mortvedt said 
Thursday. 

Investigators say they believe 
Rivera abducted Tibbetts as she 
went on an evening jog, killed 
her and dumped her body in a 


cornfield. 

His attorney, Richards, lashed 
out at President Donald Trump 
for publicly declaring his client 
guilty within hours of his arrest 
Tuesday. He said his client was a 
hard worker with the equivalent 
of an eighth-grade education, had 
no prior criminal record and de¬ 
served the presumption of inno¬ 
cence and a fair trial. 

“Sad and Sorry Trump has 
weighed in on this matter in na¬ 
tional media which will poison 
the entire possible pool of jury 


members,” Richards wrote in a 
court filing. 

In an interview that aired 
Thursday on “Fox & Friends,” 
Trump called Tibbetts a “beauti¬ 
ful young girl.” 

“She was killed by a horrible 
person that came in from Mexico, 
illegally here,” Trump said. 

Immigration and Customs En¬ 
forcement has lodged an immi¬ 
gration detainer for Rivera, which 
means the agency has probable 
cause to believe he is subject to 
deportation. 

Yarrabee Farms is a small fam¬ 
ily farming operation that dates 
back to 1860 and has been owned 
for six generations by the Lang 
family, which is prominent in the 
community, farming circles and 
Republican politics. Dane Lang 
said the farm had received doz¬ 
ens of disturbing phone calls and 
messages since the employee’s 
arrest, including threats to kill his 
dog and burn down his buildings. 

“This is a scary situation,” he 
said. 

His father and farm co-owner 
Craig Lang, a former president of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau who ran 
earlier this year for state agri¬ 
culture secretary, said the farm 
was cooperating with investiga¬ 
tors and had already turned over 
Rivera’s hiring records. He said 
now was not the time to debate 
immigration but to grieve the 
loss of Tibbetts, who was study¬ 
ing psychology at the University 
of Iowa. 


Pot-legal Oregon sees marijuana Fireflies’ glow tells 
poisoning cases in dogs on rise bats they taste awful 


By Ellen Chandler 
The (Bend, Ore.) Bulletin 

BEND, Ore. — The legaliza¬ 
tion of recreational marijuana 
in Oregon brought a significant 
increase in pot poisoning in ani¬ 
mals, a more serious problem 
than it sounds. 

Dr. Adam Stone, a veterinar¬ 
ian at Bend Veterinary Specialty 
& Emergency Center, was work¬ 
ing at a Portland animal hospital 
when recreational marijuana re¬ 
tail sales became legal. 

“We saw more cases of mari¬ 
juana toxicity in the first couple 
months of 2016 than we had in 
the previous year,” Stone, 31, 
said. “There was a pretty severe 
increase once it was legalized 
recreationally.” 

Central Oregon is no 
exception. 

“We see anywhere from one 
to three in a 12-hour shift that 
present with signs of toxicity 
that could be attributed to mari¬ 
juana,” Stone said of the Emer¬ 
gency Clinic in Bend, where he 
now works. “We usually see it 
solely in dogs. There’s a very 
classic subset of signs that we see 
in dogs. Cats (are) not nearly as 
common, although sometimes it’s 
suspected.” 

Pet Poison Helpline, a 24-hour 
animal poison control service, re¬ 


ported a 448 percent increase in 
marijuana cases over the past six 
years. 

Dr. Curt Nitschelm, a vet at 
the Redmond Veterinary Clinic, 
said “it’s definitely more frequent 
with the recent laws. It’s usually 
dogs, and it’s usually the edible 
products. From what I under¬ 
stand they have a higher concen¬ 
tration of marijuana, or the active 
ingredient.” 

The psychoactive ingredient 
in marijuana that affects pets is 
a cannabinoid called tetrahydro¬ 
cannabinol, referred to as THC. 

“Most of the cases that we see, 
it’s been the higher concentrated 
products like butter, and edibles, 
brownies, those types of things,” 
Nitschelm, 59, said. 

But it’s not just baked goods and 
oils that can harm hounds. Dogs 
can get high from raw marijuana 
leaves and stems. While THC has 
to be smoked or dissolved in fat in 
order for human bodies to absorb 
it and feel its effects, dogs can 
simply eat part of a bud and be¬ 
come intoxicated. And they don’t 
need much. 

“In rare cases, the ash from 
a joint can cause some dogs to 
react,” Stone said. “Someone will 
toss out a roach, or the end of 
a joint, and a dog on a hike will 
just snack on that. And just that 
little, tiny quantity — in some 


cases maybe a quarter of a gram, 
a tenth of a gram — can cause se¬ 
vere signs in some animals.” 

Symptoms can be frightening 
and unfamiliar. Nitschelm said 
dogs on the drug can be “blase all 
the way up to non-responsive.” 

While marijuana toxicity is not 
known to kill dogs, there can still 
be fatal complications. 

“They can get quite nauseous,” 
Stone said. “A lot of people think 
that you can use marijuana in 
dogs to treat them for nausea, 
and it actually causes pretty se¬ 
vere nausea in almost all of them. 
What can be life-threatening is 
that they get very sedate, and 
they can vomit and breathe in 
that vomit and aspirate, and get a 
pretty horrific pneumonia.” 

The more THC an animal con¬ 
sumes, the more serious the com¬ 
plications may be. 

So what to do if a dog gets high? 
Nitschelm and Stone advise pet 
owners to call their vet if it is still 
close to the time of ingestion, and 
induce vomiting according to the 
vet’s instructions. Waiting until 
the full effects of THC kick in 
means the pet may be too sedate 
to safely induce vomiting. 

Once the toxin is out of the ani¬ 
mal, take it immediately to the 
nearest open vet clinic. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Fireflies 
flash not just for sex, but survival, 
a new study suggests. 

Scientists wanted to find out if 
there’s more to the lightning bug’s 
signature blinking glow than 
finding a mate. Some experts had 
speculated it was a glaring signal 
to predators, like bats, that fire¬ 
flies taste bad. 

To test whether the glow acted 
like a flashing bad Yelp review, 
researchers at Boise State Uni¬ 
versity put bats and fireflies in 
front of high-speed cameras. 
They published their results in 
Wednesday’s Science Advances 
journal. 

The painstaking experiment 
required researchers to intro¬ 
duce western bats, which had 
never seen lightning bugs before, 
to the insects. Later, they hand- 
painted firefly bellies black, es¬ 
sentially turning off their night 
lights, avoiding the holes the crit¬ 
ters breathe through. 

When the bats first saw the 
unfamiliar lit-up fireflies, they 
swooped in and munched on 
them, only to get a bad taste in 
their mouths. 

“They shake their heads, sali¬ 
vate and spit and generally de¬ 
spise their caretakers for giving 
such a rude meal,” said study au¬ 


thor Jesse Barber, a Boise State 
biology professor. 

After a few tries, the bats then 
avoided the glowing fireflies. 

Once the fireflies essentially 
taught bats that they taste bad. 
Barber and colleagues introduced 
the darkened fireflies. About 40 
percent of the painted ones were 
munched, while none of the nor¬ 
mal fireflies were eaten. 

Scientists also think the way 
lightning bugs fly signals what 
they are. To test that they put 
fireflies on fishing lines to change 
how they flew and the bats went 
after them, despite already know¬ 
ing that fireflies don’t taste good. 

The results make sense and 
are valuable, said outside expert 
Nick Dowdy, a Purdue University 
researcher. 

Scientists already knew that 
fireflies have distinctive flash 
patterns that tell others who they 
are and where they are. And some 
females prefer males that flash at 
higher rates, according to study 
co-author Marc Branham of the 
University of Florida. 

Barber noted that even in their 
larval stage, the bugs glow and 
don’t get munched on. So he theo¬ 
rized that when it comes to evolu¬ 
tion, fireflies’ glowing trait may 
have developed first as protection 
from predators and later became 
a sexy signal. 
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Whooping it up 


Louisiana’s endangered crane 
comeback: 5 chicks this year 


By Janet McConnaughey 
Associated Press 

I n a southwest Louisiana 
crawfish pond, two en¬ 
dangered whooping crane 
chicks peck about for craw¬ 
fish, insects, plants and other 
food. They’re only 2 months old, 
but they dwarf the full-grown 
great egrets nearby. Their tall 
white parents bugle-alarm at 
an ATV and people across the 
pond, and all four cranes move 
farther away. 

Across the state in New Or¬ 
leans, a downy, captive-bred, 
brown chick scampers after a 
keeper whose white costume 
looks like a Halloween ghost. 
She bends over and uses a crane 
puppet head to pick up an insect 
and pass it to the chick. 

The chicks—both those in the 
wild and captivity — are part 
of generations of work to bring 
back the birds, which barely es¬ 
caped extinction in the 1940s. 
This year, Louisiana scientists 
are celebrating a milestone 
— five chicks born in the wild. 
That’s the highest number of 
hatchlings in Louisiana’s wilds 
since scientists started reintro¬ 
ducing the birds there in 2011. 

“We’re excited,” said Sara 
Zimorski, a biologist with Lou¬ 
isiana’s Department of Wildlife 
and Fisheries. “That’s the most 
that have hatched since the pro¬ 
gram began.” 

History 

Biologists estimate that more 
than 10,000 whooping cranes 
lived in North America before 
habitat loss and overhunting 
nearly killed them off The birds 
can grow as tall as 5 feet, with 
black-tipped wings that span 
nearly 7 feet. Their bodies are 
covered with soft, white feath¬ 
ers; colored skin on their heads 
forms a black mask and red 
cap. 

Their numbers dwindled to 21 
in the 1940s, including a hand¬ 
ful in Louisiana. That’s grown 
to 670 today — about 510 in the 
wild, the rest in captivity. 

“Whooping cranes are native 
to Louisiana. We used to have 
them here, all over the place, 
and most people don’t even 
know what they look like any¬ 
more, which is rather sad,” said 
Heather Holtz, a crane keeper at 
the Audubon Nature Institute’s 
Species Survival Center. 

The only truly wild flock mi¬ 
grates between Texas and Al¬ 
berta, Canada, and makes up 
about two-thirds of all birds in 
the wild. Scientists worried they 
were vulnerable to being wiped 
out by a natural disaster or other 
event, so they’re raising birds in 
captivity and releasing them in 
Louisiana and Wisconsin. 

The Audubon Nature Insti¬ 
tute’s Species Survival Center 
in New Orleans is one of sev¬ 
eral places where scientists 


are raising birds in captivity. 
This is the center’s second sea¬ 
son costume-raising whooping 
crane chicks, but the staff had 
experience from decades rais¬ 
ing their smaller gray cousins, 
endangered Mississippi sand¬ 
hill cranes. 

Basically, they imitate their 
parents. Chicks must be taught 
to eat and drink, and then must 
be exercised many times daily. 

To ensure the chicks don’t 
take to people, keepers wear 
“crane suits.” Hooded white 
ankle-length robes hide the 
human shape; a big square of 
black mesh lets a wearer see 
out while hiding the face. One 
sleeve is covered by the tight 
white neck of a crane-head pup¬ 
pet with a moveable beak. The 
intricately detailed heads were 
carved and painted by a Japa¬ 
nese artist. 

Black rubber boots complete 
the costume. The chicks can 
identify people who took blood 
or did other veterinary proce¬ 
dures by their shoes, said Rich¬ 
ard Dunn, the center’s assistant 
curator. 

Into the wild 

Once the birds get into the 
wild, there’s not much scientists 
can do to help. 

Sixty-four adult birds and five 
chicks live in the wild in Louisi¬ 
ana. But only six — this year’s 
chicks and one hatched last year 
— were born there. The rest 
were raised in captivity. 

Captive-raised birds were re¬ 
leased on state-owned wetlands 
in southwest Louisiana and 
spread out from there. About 
half settled around crawfish 
ponds, scientists say, possibly 
because that offers easy access 
to foods they like and a broad 
view to watch for predators such 
as bobcats, coyotes, mink and 
bald eagles. 

The captive-raised birds have 
trackers, but during nesting 
season, biologists pay closest at¬ 
tention to nesting pairs. 

Zimorski and other biologists 
check nests and chicks twice a 
week, driving an ATV across 
narrow strips of land between 
crawfish ponds and using bin¬ 
oculars and a long-lens cam¬ 
era — the birds are too wary 
for close-up work. Nests in big 
marshes are checked about 
every two weeks because that 
requires flying over them in a 
small plane. 

Scientists see encourag¬ 
ing signs. Birds in Louisiana’s 
young flock are gradually be¬ 
coming mature enough to pair 
off—whoopers mate for life. 

Those hatched this year in¬ 
clude two from eggs laid in cap¬ 
tivity. The five chicks are 8 to 11 
weeks old, Zimorski said. 

Their survival shows cos¬ 
tume-raised birds can be good 
parents, she said. 



Clockwise from above left: A keeper 
wearing a “crane suit” meant to resemble 
a parent whooping crane feeds a chick; a 
whooping crane prepares to sit on a nest 
with eggs in a crawfish pond in St. Landry 
Parish, La.; and a crawfisherman motors 
through a pond, which is home to a pair 
of whooping cranes, in Jefferson Davis 
Parish, La. 


A recently born whooping crane chick walks in an enclosure at the Audubon Nature Institute’s 
Species Survival Center in New Orleans. 
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Germany facing 
a crisis over its 
infrastructure 



French hooded police officers guard the area after a knife attack Thursday in Trappes, west of Paris, in 
which a suspected radical killed his mother and sister and seriously injur^ another woman. 

Suspected radical kills his 
mother, sister, third woman 


By Leonard Kehnscherper 
Bloomberg 

In Langsdorf, a tiny 200-per¬ 
son village about 25 miles from 
Germany’s Baltic coast, the only 
thing separating residents from 
the local tavern Zur Kastanie is 
a narrow strip of pavement. The 
normally sleepy main street is 
now clogged with about 10,000 
cars and trucks a day, making a 
quick visit for a mug of beer and 
a plate of smoked pork all but 
impossible. 

“The noise and the stench 
of traffic are the biggest hard¬ 
ships for us,” Mayor Hartmut 
Kolschewski said, standing along¬ 
side the cause of the problem: a 
stretch of the nearby A20 Auto¬ 
bahn that crumbled last year. 

The latest reminder of the risks 
of aging infrastructure came 
Tuesday, when a highway bridge 
in Italy collapsed, killing at least 
35 people. 

Germany is also exposed. Its 
once-envied network of roads, 
bridges and railways are decay¬ 
ing due to decades of underspend¬ 
ing. The country has fallen to 15th 
in road quality behind Oman and 
Portugal, according to the World 
Economic Forum’s competitive¬ 
ness rankings. 

Snaking through the verdant 
flatlands of northeastern Ger¬ 
many, the A20 runs through 
Chancellor Angela Merkel’s elec¬ 
tion district. She opened the key 
artery for the former communist 
region at a ceremony not far from 
the Zur Kastanie in December 
2005, less than a month after she 
was first sworn in as the country’s 
leader. 

But 12 years later, the four-lane 
highway caved in after the foun- 


KAMPALA, Uganda — A 
Ugandan pop star-tumed-law- 
maker who opposes the longtime 
president was charged with trea¬ 
son in a civilian court Thursday, 
minutes after a military court 
dropped weapons charges. 

The new charge was bound to 
bring fresh outrage from Ugan¬ 
dans and global musicians after 
Kyagulanyi Ssentamu, also known 
as Bobi Wine, alleged he had been 
severely beaten while in detention. 
The government denies it. 

Ssentamu has emerged as an in¬ 
fluential critic of President Yow- 
eri Museveni, especially among 
youth, after winning a parliament 
seat last year. 

Ssentamu, 36, had been charged 
last week with illegal possession 


dations gave way in the marshy 
landscape, marking the clearest 
sign of a growing infrastructure 
crisis. 

In addition to the risk to human 
life, Germany’s economy is depen¬ 
dent on well-functioning trans¬ 
port networks to deliver goods. 
Traffic jams caused more than 60 
billion euros ($68 billion) in dam¬ 
age to the country’s economy last 
year from wasted working time 
and delivery delays, according to 
Michael Schreckenberg, a traffic 
researcher at the University of 
Duisburg-Essen. 

Catching up will be costly. 
The overall investment gap for 
German municipalities, which 
doesn’t include national and re¬ 
gional projects, amounted to 159 
billion euros in 2017, according 
to a study by state-owned invest¬ 
ment bank KfW. Traffic infra¬ 
structure accounted for roughly a 
fourth of that amount. 

Merkel’s government, which 
limited spending in the wake of 
Europe’s debt crisis, has woken 
up to the neglect. The coalition 
agreement earlier this year calls 
for record-level investment in in¬ 
frastructure as well as 2.4 billion 
euros for digital connectivity. In 
addition to spending money on 
the problem, authorities aim to 
speed up planning and approval 
procedures. Critics aren’t satis¬ 
fied though. 

“There’s still much too little 
happening when it comes to in¬ 
vestments in Germany’s traffic 
facilities,” said Marcel Fratzscher, 
head of the Berlin-based DIW eco¬ 
nomic institute, pointing to Ger¬ 
many’s investment backlog of 11.3 
billion euros since 2013 as money 
spent by the government fails to 
keep pace with wear and tear. 


of firearms for his alleged role 
in an incident in which Museve¬ 
ni’s motorcade was pelted with 
stones. A military court freed him 
Thursday but the lawmaker was 
rearrested by police and taken to 
a magistrate’s court. 

Ssentamu limped during his 
appearance in military court and 
appeared to cry as he rubbed his 
eyes. A colleague wrapped the 
national flag about his shoulders. 
He sat in the dock in magistrate’s 
court, with his lawyers saying he 
is unable to stand on his own. 

Attorneys for Ssentamu asked 
the magistrate to order his re¬ 
mand to a health facility. The 
magistrate ruled that Ssentamu 
should be allowed access to his 
own physicians. He was remand¬ 
ed until Aug. 30. 


Associated Press 

TRAPPES, France — A man 
flagged by French authorities 
as a suspected radical killed his 
mother and sister and seriously 
injured another woman in a knife 
attack Thursday that was quick¬ 
ly claimed by the Islamic State 
group. 

Police shot and killed the man. 
His motives weren’t immediately 
clear. Authorities didn’t rule out 
a family dispute, and prosecutors 
were not immediately treating 
the attack as a terrorism case. 


By Siobhan O’Grady 

The Washington Post 

The Altare della Patria in 
Rome houses Italy’s “tomb of the 
unknown soldier,” a type of monu¬ 
ment that is usually hallowed and 
solemn ground. 

But a couple of tourists who 
recently visited the memorial de¬ 
cided to strip down and bathe in 
the fountain in front of it. 

Footage of the incident, pub¬ 
lished this week on an Italian 
blog’s YouTube page, shows two 
men playfully wading into the 
fountain in their underwear. 
They pose for a few photos, and 
then one of them drops his pants 
completely, smiling and hold¬ 
ing his fingers up in peace signs 
while his boxer shorts hang at his 
knees. 

The video has apparently caught 
the attention of the Itahan govern¬ 
ment and Rome’s local police, who 
are now looking for the men. 

Deputy Prime Minister Matteo 
Salvini of the far-right League 


Three French officials identi¬ 
fied the two people killed in the 
attack in Trappes as the mother 
and sister of the attacker. 

The officials spoke on condi¬ 
tion of anonymity because they 
weren’t authorized to give such 
details publicly. The third vic¬ 
tim, a passerby who was gravely 
injured in the attack, was also a 
woman, one of the officials said. 

Islamic State, via its Aamaq 
news agency, claimed respon¬ 
sibility. The agency said the at¬ 
tack in Trappes was motivated 


party said on Twitter that he “will 
know how to educate these idiots 
if they are caught.” 

“Italy is not their home bath¬ 
room,” he said. 

In a statement posted on Face- 
book, Italian police said the 
behavior was “illegal and outra¬ 
geous,” and that the perpetra¬ 
tors are not Italians, but “native 
English speakers.” The police 
said they are investigating and 
seeking assistance in finding the 
men. 

Luca Bergamo, the deputy 
mayor of Rome, said the tour¬ 
ists’ decision to skinny-dip in the 
fountain “offends each of us, the 
memory of our country and the 


by calls from the ISIS leadership 
to attack civilians in countries 
at war with the extremist group. 
Hours earlier, ISIS leader Abu 
Bakr al-Baghdadi urged follow¬ 
ers to attack enemies everywhere 
by all means, including in knife 
attacks. 

Police officials said the man 
was flagged in a government da¬ 
tabase of suspected religious and 
political extremists. They spoke 
on condition of anonymity be¬ 
cause they weren’t authorized to 
discuss the investigation publicly. 


fallen, to whom the monument 
is dedicated,” the BBC reported. 
“We are faced with a behavior 
that denotes stupidity and igno¬ 
rance, lack of respect for the his¬ 
tory of Rome and Italy.” 

Bergamo added that the men 
“will get the maximum punish¬ 
ment possible” if they are caught. 
The Guardian reported that a po¬ 
lice source said the fine could be 
at least $460. 

Rome’s many fountains are 
often featured as the backdrop 
for films. In Federico Fellini’s 
“La Dolce Vita,” for example, 
Swedish actress Anita Ekberg 
famously splashes through the 
Trevi Fountain. 


Ugandan lawmaker accused of treason 

Associated Press 


2 sought for stripping at Rome memorial 

^We are faced with a behavior that 
denotes stupidity and ignorance, lack of 
respect for the history of Rome and Italy, f 

Luca Bergamo 

deputy mayor of Rome 
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THE CENSUS 


$410K 


The amount someone paid at auction for a Deiaware iicense piate bearing the num¬ 
ber 20. In Delaware, low-numbered plates are in demand. John Wakefield, of Delaware 
Tag Traders, told the Delaware News Journal the price exceeded expectations. He said, 
“It’s a Delaware thing.” 




Brian Peterson, (Minneapolis) Star Tribune/AP 


Getting ready for opening day 

Midway workers check light bulbs and ready rides in preparation on Tuesday for the State Fair in Falcon Heights, Minn. The fair ri 
through Sept. 3. 


Rare Unicorn Root 
plant discovered 

||i|P BOWDOIN — A 

1 w I b showy plant thought to 
have been long gone from Maine 
was found this summer. 

Officials said the Unicorn Root 
was found on private land in Bow- 
doin after having last been seen 
in the state 130 years ago. 

Unicorn Root is a tall flowering 
stalk with white flowers that ap¬ 
pear in June through August. It’s 
also known as White Colic-root or 
Colicroot. 

The last known specimen in 
Maine was collected near Lewis¬ 
ton in 1887. 

This summer, about 300 
flowering stems were found in 
Bowdoin. 

2 people, dog rescued 
from sinking pickup 

^ A LONG BEACH — By- 
slanders and lifeguards 
jumped into the water to save two 
people and a dog from a sinking 
pickup after it crashed through a 
metal railing at a Southern Cali¬ 
fornia marina. 

Video shared by a witness 
shows people scrambling to pull 
the dog, the woman and then the 
man from the pickup as it rapidly 
fills with water. 

Jeff Jones, who took the video 
and ran to the lifeguard station to 
get help, told KCBS-TV the truck 
barreled through the railing at 
the parking lot at Alamitos Bay 
Marina in Long Beach. 

Officials hope to reunite 
tortoise with owners 

COVENTRY — The 
I Connecticut Environ¬ 
mental Conservation Police said 
they’re hoping to return a wan¬ 
dering tortoise to its rightful 
owners after the reptile was dis¬ 
covered at a home in Coventry. 

The Connecticut Post report¬ 
ed that the conservation police 
responded after the African 
Spurred Tortoise was found me¬ 
andering across a yard. 

The African Spurred Tortoise 
is the largest mainland tortoise, 
reaching up to 30 inches in length 
and more than 100 pounds in 
weight, according to the San 
Diego Zoo website. 

Teen is town’s first 
female football player 

Kl H/l HAGERMAN—Mir- 
I w I acle Rey is about to 
make history in her southeastern 
New Mexico town. 

She will be the first female 
football player to don pads at 
Hagerman High School when the 
team faces off against the Capi- 
tan Tigers on Friday to start the 
season, the Roswell Daily Record 
reported. 

Rey’s mother gave her permis¬ 
sion to play football in the eighth 
grade, she said. Her father was 
initially against her playing foot¬ 
ball, but he came around after 
watching her play. 

Her coach, Guy Rivers, said he 
believes that with hard work, Rey 
will be able to play and become a 
good lineman in time. 


Rescued bobcat on 
the road to recovery 

H/IO ®LACK jack — A 

ITI baby bobcat found 
in eastern Missouri and being 
nursed back to health might be 
mistaken for an ornery feral cat 
— until you hear her roar. 

The animal was found in July 
outside the YMCA in Potosi, 
scrawny and with her mother 
nowhere around. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch reported that the 
Missouri Department of Conser¬ 
vation trapped her and took her to 
a St. Louis County facility run by 
the Bi-State Wildlife Hotline of 
Missouri and Illinois. 

Though she weighs just 7 
pounds and is 3 months old, she 
makes noises that group founder 
Angel Wintrode compares to 
those of a “full-grown lion.” 

Officials place piano 
on downtown plaza 

ly ^ RALEIGH — Raleigh 
officials are offering 
people passing by a downtown 


plaza an opportunity to stop and 
enjoy some music. 

The city recently placed a piano 
in a corner of City Plaza. Officials 
told the News & Observer it will 
stay there for a few months, in 
hopes people will stop for a mo¬ 
ment, play or listen and have fun. 

Downtown coordinator Jen 
Baker said the piano offers a way 
for people to interact and just 
enjoy downtown. 

Fire department to 
adopt dog it rescued 

ly I PATERSON — A New 
Jersey fire department 
plans to adopt the dog it rescued 
from the base of a waterfall. 

The Record reported Paterson 
Fire Capt. Scott Parkin rappelled 
from a bridge with help from his 
crew to rescue the dog from the 
bottom of Great Falls on Sunday. 
Authorities believe the young pit 
bull was thrown off a ledge and 
had been stranded for days. 

The pup, which has been named 
Paterson, will likely join Fire Co. 
2 after it finishes treatment at Ra- 
mapo-Bergen Animal Refuge. 


Boston Tea Party cartoon 
to be sold at auction 

||M A BOSTON — A politi- 
I w cal cartoon published 

shortly after the Boston Tea Party 
is hitting the auction block. 

Heritage Auctions said the rare 
print celebrating the Dec. 16, 
1773, act of rebellion is expected 
to fetch $24,000 in the auction 
Saturday. It’s called “Liberty 
Triumphant or the Downfall of 
Oppression.” 

Heritage Auctions said the 
print was published sometime 
between late December 1773 and 
April 1774. 

The print is attributed to Phila¬ 
delphia and New York engraver 
Henry Dawkins, who was later 
arrested and accused of counter¬ 
feiting currency. 

Schools cancel varsity 
football; cite no interest 

W A MANASSAS — Three 
Virginia high schools 
canceled varsity football pro¬ 
grams, citing a lack of interest. 

Media outlets reported that 


Charles City is canceling its en¬ 
tire program and other schools 
are canceling varsity schedules. 

Park View High School in Ster¬ 
ling canceled its varsity schedule 
after only 18 players reported 
for tryouts. Manassas Park High 
School Principal Pamela Kalso 
told parents that they’ll play a 
junior varsity schedule after 
practices routinely drew only 15 
players. 

Police: Pony was 
‘sexually molested’ 

1^ P CAMDEN — Police in 
Delaware are search¬ 
ing for the person responsible for 
sexually assaulting a mare at a 
barn. 

The News Journal cited a Dela¬ 
ware State Police news release 
that says an unknown person or 
multiple people entered a barn 
on a residential property and as¬ 
saulted the pony. 

She suffered significant trau¬ 
ma, which veterinarian Dr. Amy 
Franklin said was likely from an 
object, but is expected to recover. 
From wire reports 
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Some young investors yet to see bear market 


By Stan Choe 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Meet the gen¬ 
eration of investors who haven’t 
known a bear market. 

The U.S. stock market has been 
on the upswing for 9V2 years, dur¬ 
ing which a cohort of younger 
investors has never dealt with a 
20 percent drop in the S&P 500 
— the classic definition of a bear 
market. Such a decline has his¬ 
torically happened on average 
every four or five years. 

That’s nice for these 20- and 
30-somethings, and their retire¬ 
ment accounts, but it raises the 
question: What will they do when 
the next downturn inevitably ar¬ 
rives? How they respond will be 
crucial because this generation 
bears a heavier responsibility for 
paying for their own retirement, 
as pensions go extinct and Social 
Security’s finances weaken. 

Few analysts are predicting 
an imminent downturn for the 
S&P 500, which finished Tuesday 
within 0.8 percent of its record, 
but they’re much less confident 
about 2019 or beyond due to rising 
interest rates and other market 
challenges. The fear is that inex¬ 
perienced investors will panic at 
their first taste of a bear market 
and sell their stocks, which would 


lock in their losses. 

For young investors with de¬ 
cades to go before retirement, 
conventional wisdom says the 
best bet is to ride through and 
wait for a recovery. The aver¬ 
age bear market brings a loss of 
nearly 40 percent for the S&P 
500, but it typically lasts less than 
two years, according to S&P Dow 
Jones Indices. 

Many experts say today’s young 
investors are generally taking 
the right approach. For instance, 
many are invested in the stock 
market through specialized kinds 
of mutual funds in their 401(k) 
accounts called target-date re¬ 
tirement funds, which may keep 
them from making rash moves. 

Some younger investors also 
say the experience of their par¬ 
ents in the wrenching financial 
crisis of 2008-09, when the S&P 
500 lost more than half its value, 
has prepared them for the next 
downturn. They know the stock 
market more than made up all 
those losses, eventually. 

They’re investors like Marcus 
Harris, 34, a physician in the 
Houston area who started invest¬ 
ing about five years ago. 

“It’s going to sound terrible, 
but I’m actually looking forward 
to the next downturn,” he said of 
the opportunity to buy stocks at a 


lower price. “I know it’s an over¬ 
bought position right now, and I’m 
just sitting on my hands saying, ‘I 
can’t wait.’ Hopefully, it will go to 
half the price, and I can gobble up 
a lot of it.” 

He’s somewhat of an anomaly 
among his peers in that he owns 
stocks at all. Only four in 10 house¬ 
holds led by someone under 35 
owned stocks in 2016, according 
to the most recent data from the 
Federal Reserve. Stubbornly low 
wages and high debt are keeping 
many younger workers out of the 
stock market. 

Still, the ownership rate among 
younger households, at 41 percent, 
has been on the upswing and is 
much higher than the 23 percent 
rate in 1989. Since then, the only 
time young investors were much 
more hkely to own stocks was 
around the dot-com bubble. 

“All the ones I know, they 
do want to get involved,” said 
Kimelah Taylor, 36, an account¬ 
ing adviser in Houston who began 
investing with a financial adviser 
about 4V2 years ago. “There is 
that delay in when they get in¬ 
volved because they’re paying off 
student loans and other things.” 

Some younger investors may 
also be in the market without 
even realizing it. More employers 
are automatically enrolling their 


workers into 401(k) accounts, and 
many of those have a target-date 
retirement fund as the default 
investment. 

These funds automatically 
change over time and create a 
portfolio that’s appropriate for 
an investor’s age. When the tar¬ 
get retirement year is decades 
away, they’re virtually entirely in 
stocks. As retirement approaches, 
they shed some stocks for bonds 
and other safer investments. 

Young people are much more 
hkely to have their entire 401(k) in 
target-date funds than older sav¬ 
ers, and the hope is that when the 
next downturn hits, young inves¬ 
tors will continue to leave the in¬ 
vestment decisions in their hands. 

“Inertia in this case is working 
for them,” said Jeanne Thomp¬ 
son, senior vice president at Fi¬ 
delity Investments. “In many 
cases, that inertia will help when 
there is a market downturn, and 
they’ll probably leave their assets 
and stay the course.” 

In some ways, they’re more 
fortunate than older generations, 
who didn’t have target-date funds 
to take care of the decisions and 
often gave into the urge to sell 
stocks during a downturn. 

“The main reason young people 
are not running away from stocks 
is they aren’t figuring it out for 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACinC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 


Belgium 
Change in price 


$3,214 $3,477 

No change No change 


Italy $4,164 

Change in price No change 


Diesel 

$3,496 
-1.0 cents 

$3,781 
+1.3 cents 
$3,441 

-1.0 cents 


$3,324 
No Change 
$3,327* 
-0.6 cents 
$4,240 
No change 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


$3,439 
-2.0 cents 

$2,859 
-2.0 cents 


$3,239 
-1.0 cents 
$3,249 
no change 
$3,479 $3,279 

-2.0 cents -1.0 cents 


$2,889** 
-2.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Aug. 25 - 31 


Aug. 22, 2018 


Dow Jones 
industrials 



25,733.60 


Nasdaq 29.92 

composite 7,889.10 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 


Russell 

2000 


4.49 

1,722.54 


themselves,” said Jean Young, 
senior research associate for the 
Vanguard Center for Investor 
Research. 

Even though younger investors 
haven’t faced a full-blown bear 
market yet, they have had a few 
mini-tests, with two drops of 10 
percent since early 2016. Through 
them, younger investors made 
more calls than usual to T. Rowe 
Price, but they usually stopped 
short of selling their stocks, said 
Roger Young, senior financial 
planner at T. Rowe Price. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Aug. 24).$1.1888 

Dollar buys (Aug. 24).€0.8412 

British pound (Aug. 24).$1.32 

Japanese yen (Aug. 24).108.00 

South Korean won (Aug. 24).1,093.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3771 

British pound.$1.2745 

Canada (Dollar).1.3054 

China (Yuan) 6 8769 

Denmark (Krone).6.4412 

Egypt (Pound).17.8693 

Euro.$1.1581/0.8635 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8499 

Hungary (Forint).280.15 

Israel (Shekel) .3.6393 

Japan (Yen) 111 06 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3030 

Norway (Krone).8.3445 

Philippines (Peso).53.55 

Poland (Zloty) 3 70 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7504 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3708 

South Korea (Won).1,122.65 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9844 

Thailand (Baht).32.77 

Turkey (New Lira) .6.0849 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market 
3-month bill.. 


FRIDAY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 



WEATHER OUTLOOK 


FRIDAY IN EUROPE 


SATURDAY IN THE PACIFIC 



The weather is provided by the 
American Forces Network Weather Center, 
2nd Weather Squadron at Offutt Air Force Base, Neb. 
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Pass the popcorn 

The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences created a stir with the announcement 
of a new Oscar to honor outstanding achievement in popular film. If you view the award 
as more than a consolation prize, though, there are some worthy contenders. 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 

GADGET WATCH 


New Samsung Galaxy Note 9 smartphones are among those few seem 
to care about that are coming out this fall. 


Smartphone season isn’t 
ringing with excitement 


By Hayley Tsukayama 
The Washington Post 

A nother autumn is fast ap¬ 
proaching, and with it a 
new crop of smartphones. 
But if excitement over 
them seems a little muted this 
year, it’s not just you. 

A PCMag survey recently asked 
more than 1,500 people which 
smartphone launch they most an¬ 
ticipated this year. Apple’s launch, 
in which the company may reveal 
three iPhones, came in first with 
42 percent. Samsung’s Galaxy 
Note9, which made its debut last 
week, garnered 24 percent. 

And “None” came in third 
— ahead of the next Google Pixel’s 
7 percent. That’s a pretty luke¬ 
warm welcome for Google’s next 
phone, which is expected to come 
in October. 

While smartphones used to 
generate a lot of excitement 
every year, even phones with new 
features, such as the iPhone X’s 
nearly full-screen front or ad¬ 
vanced biometric scanners, have 
failed to reignite the excitement 
of a few years ago. The average 
time people wait to upgrade their 
phones continues to grow. Ameri¬ 
cans are now likely to hold on to 
their phones for an average of 32 


months, research firm NPD Group 
reported this month, up from 25 
months at the same time last year. 

The number of people holding 
on to phones for more than three 
years is also up, from 18 percent at 
the end of 2016 to 22 percent at the 
end of 2017, the firm said. 

Smartphone makers are mak¬ 
ing up for the slower unit sales 
by charging more per phone 
— a strategy that worked well for 
Apple but sent mobile revenue 
at Samsung down sharply last 
quarter. 

There is a lot of hype about 
where the smartphone’s hardware 
could go next, with excited specu¬ 
lation about folding displays and 
new types of cameras. But those 
types of features aren’t likely to 
show up in this year’s remaining 
crop of smartphones in the United 
States. 

So what could drive consum¬ 
ers to the stores again for smart¬ 
phones? The next big upgrade that 
we’ll see from smartphones is the 
inclusion of 5G antennas, which 
analysts expect will be revealed in 
new models in February 2019. 

Even then, however, the rollout 
of 5G networks will be limited in 
the United States. A wider rollout 
of the technology is expected to 
come in 2020. 


ON THE COVER: The new popular-film award has been controversial, 
but there are serious contenders for the so-called “Popcorn Oscar.” 

iStock 


Smart padlock protects front porch deliveries 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

T he BoxLock is designed to prevent theft 
of delivery packages left by the front 
door. In addition to the anti-theft as¬ 
pect, packages are protected from bad 
weather, which has victimized me. Nothing like 
having a box soaked in a thunderstorm. 

The BoxLock smart padlock solves both these 
problems. According to BoxLock, this is the 
first of its kind, an internet-connected security 
padlock that is attached to a delivery storage box 
or anything of your choice. After a simple setup, 
you’ll see how well it works to protect your deliv¬ 
eries. 

Like many of you, when I open new gadgets, 
the instructions often never get read, but with 
the BoxLock, you’ll need to follow the included 
instructions. The setup isn’t complicated, but to 
ensure it works, you’ll have to set up a BoxLock 
account with a secure password within the ac¬ 
companying app (iOS and Android). 

Once your account is active, follow the 
instructions to get the BoxLock set up, which 
includes getting it linked with your Wi-Fi. 

You must have an online account with whom¬ 
ever deliverers your package, which can include 
Amazon and m^or delivery services such as 
FedEx, UPS and the U.S.Postal Service. (Sadly, 
this is one device that folks overseas will have 
to wait to return stateside to take advantage 
of) The BoxLock instructions tell you exactly 
what settings you’ll need to set up, which is all 
straightforward and only has to be done once. 

After the setup, as a BoxLock company 
representative pointed out, you’ll be ready to 
fight off porch pirates since the receptacle with 
the BoxLock remains locked until a package is 
delivered. 

My biggest concerns involve how the system 
works as far as verification, and opening and 
closing the lock when a package arrives. 

When drivers get to your house for the deliv¬ 
ery, they scan the package for their system (they 
all use handheld mobile scanners) and then scan 
the label with the BoxLock. Once the label is ap¬ 
proved by the lock, it opens, allowing the driver 
to leave the package securely inside. 

You’ll then get a push notification of the deliv¬ 
ery. 

As far as the receptacles to use, that’s really 
up to you, how much space you have and what 
you want it to look like. 

BoxLock sent me a Step2 ($99.99) deluxe 
package delivery box (25-by-15-by-ll inches) 
with my test lock, and they were a perfect pair. 

It features a water-resistant design, hinged lid 
and a lock latch, which can be used with the 
smart lock or any traditional padlock. This is 
just one of several choices in a line of certified 
BoxLock storage containers available. 

Whatever receptacle you use, think about 
mounting it to your porch or patio. If you don’t 


BoxLock users can choose what receptacle to 
use — this attractive, water-resistant Step2 
deluxe box is an option. 


When drivers get to your house for the delivery, 
they scan the package for their system (they all 
use handheld mobile scanners) and then scan 
the label with the BoxLock. Once the label is 
approved by the lock, it opens, allowing the 
driver to leave the package securely inside. 

want something that’s quite so permanent, how 
about dropping a 50-pound bag of sand in the 
bottom? That will certainly add a really inex¬ 
pensive additional layer to the security. 

The BoxLock (8.46-by-4.25-by-3.54 inches) 
has a weather-resistant case and a push-to-scan 
button on top, which activates a bottom side 
barcode scanner. Inside is a chargeable battery, 
good for 30 to 60 days. 

I’ve always approached potential theft as 
something I do my best to make difficult. This 
system isn’t foolproof, but it sure adds a sold 
layer of protection, which is even better than 
having a neighbor look out for your upcoming 
delivery. 

I recently asked one of my local delivery driv¬ 
ers what they thought of home delivery security 
systems such as this, and instantly I got two 
thumbs up and a smile. 

Certainly an unofficial endorsement, but in 
my mind, enough said. 

Online: getboxlock.com; $129 



Jeenah MooN/Bloomberg 




ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending Aug. 16: 

1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "I Like It," Card! B, Bad Bunny &J 
Balvin 

3. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

4. "Barbie Dreams," Nicki Minaj 

5. "Better Now," Post Malone 

6. "Youngblood," 5 Seconds of Sum- 

7. "Natural," Imagine Dragons 

8. "Respect," Aretha Franklin 

9. "On My Way to You," Cody 
Johnson 

10. "Simple," Florida Georgia Line 

— Compiled by AP 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending Aug. 21: 

1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "breathin," Ariana Grande 

3. "God is a woman," Ariana Grande 

4. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

5. "No Brainer," DJ Khaled 

6. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj & Murda 
Beats), 6ix9ine 

7. "Lucid Dreams," Juice WRLD 

8. "SICKO MODE," Travis Scott 

9. "Eastside," (with Flalsey & Khalid)," 
benny bianco 

10. "In My Mind," Dynoro 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending Aug. 19: 

1. "Avengers: Infinity War" 

2. "Deadpool 2" 

3. "Life of the Party" 

(2018) 

4. "Downsizing" 

5. "Tag" (2018) 

6. "Upgrade" 

7. "Ready Player 
One" 

8. "Book Club" 

9. "I Feel Pretty" 

10. "Overboard" (2018) 

— Compiled by AP 


BOOKS 

The top 10 books on Apple's charts 
for the week ending Aug. 19: 

1. "Crazy Rich Asians," Kevin Kwan 

2. "Girl, Wash Yaur Face," Rachel 
Hallis 

3. "The Chase," Elle Kennedy 

4. "Tailspin," Sandra Brown 

5. "Sharp Objects," Gillian Flynn 

6. "The Other Woman," Daniel Silva 

7. "The President Is Missing," Bill 
Clinton & James Patterson 

8. "All We Ever Wanted," Emily Giffin 

9. "The Perfect Couple," Elin 
Hilderbrand 

10. "The Money Shot," Stuart Woods 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 

The top iPhone apps 

for the week ending Aug. 19: 

1. Minecraft, Mojang 

2. Pleads Upl, Warner Bros. 

3. Plague Inc., Ndemic Creations 

4. Facetune, Lightricks Ltd. 

5. Bloons TD 6, Ninja Kiwi 

6. iSchedule, fHotSchedules 

7. Pocket City, Bobby Li 

8. PlantSnap Plant Identification, 
PlantSnap, Inc. 

9. Geometry Dash, RobTop Games AB 

10. Pluman Anatomy Atlas 2019, 
Visible Body 

— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 

Join the club - a book club, that is 

Oprah is far from the only celebrity with a book club these days. 

Two of the more notable celebrities to follow in her footsteps are 
“Tonight Show” host Jimmy Fallon and actress Reese Witherspoon, 
who also has bought the rights to many of her selections for adap¬ 
tation as film or TV projects. Celebrities getting behind books can 
have all kinds of positive effects, from helping unknown authors to 
boosting sales, and even encouraging positive interactions on social 
media. That last one alone seems like a good reason to get involved. 

• List of book club websites on Page 39. 





Another peek 
at the Petty set 

Last month, 
the late Tom 
Petty’s camp 
gave us our 
first taste of 
the career- 
spanning 
box set, “An 
Amercan 
Treasure.” The 
60-track set, heavy on un released 
material, is due Sept. 28. That first 
single, “Keep a Little Soul,” was 
an unreleased cut from 1982. On 
Thursday, Petty’s people put out a 
video for “You and Me (Clubhouse 
Version),” an alternate take on a 
track from Petty’s 2002 album, 
“The Last DJ.” As an additional gift 
to Petty’s millions of followers, the 
video is composed of fan-submit¬ 
ted photos and video footage. 

• Watch ‘You and Me’ 
at youtu.be/lhKIGOfZp8o. 



Remembering 
the Queen of Soul 

We were preparing to go to press last week 
when we found out that the Queen of Soul, 
Aretha Franklin, had died at 76. There have 
been countless tributes since then, and 
many music fans have probably taken time 
to remember her in their own way. We’d 
be remiss, though, if we didn’t recommend 
something you might not have heard or seen. 
Esquire has compiled a collection of Franklin’s 
most unforgettable vocal performances. The 
collection illustrates not only her once-in-a- 
lifetime voice, but the ways she used it to 
inspire social change while also providing a 
soundtrack to history. 

• Watch the performances 
at tinyurl.com/y9qm8go2. 



The Eagles top another 
album chart - or do they? 

The Recording Industry 
Association of America 
announced Aug. 20 
that the Eagles compila¬ 
tion “Their Greatest Hits 
1971-1975” had over¬ 
taken Michael Jackson’s 
“Thriller” to become the 
best-selling album of 
all-time. As the Eagles are also one of the most polar¬ 
izing bands of all time, this led to a bit of outrage (If you 
side with Jeffrey Lebowski, and “hate the $%*& Eagles, 
man,” then head over to nbcnews.com and read Jeffrey 
Slate’s “The Eagles now have the best-selling album 
of all time. And they’re still terrible.”) It’s worth noting 
that the band is only No. 1 in the U.S., which is the 
largest market for album sales. Worldwide, it appears 
that Jackson still holds the title. Paste magazine sifted 
through the somewhat-convoluted means of counting 
album sales to compile a list of the 25 best-selling al¬ 
bums of all time. You might be surprised at the results. 
We’ll leave you with one spoiler, haters: The Eagles still 
hold two of the top three spots on the list. Take it easy. 

• Read the list at tinyurl.com/y9h8qajz. 
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WEEKEND: MOVIES 



By Libby Hill 

Los Angeles Times 

All hell broke loose when the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences announced a new category to honor outstanding achievement in 
popular film. 

The highly criticized move raised far more questions than it answered. 
When will the category be implemented? 

What films will be eligible for consideration? 

What does popularity mean, really? 

And, my personal favorite, why is this happening?! 

The cynical take is that the category is merely a consolation prize for 
“Black Panther” or a desperate attempt to get the people who keep going to 
“Jurassic Park” movies to tune in for the Oscars. 

But let’s consider a future where a newly created Academy Award for best 
popular picture is actually good. 

Here are five films that could make the new category worthwhile. 


‘Mission: Impossible — Fallout’ 

If “Black Panther” is maybe too good for the popular-film cat¬ 
egory, then the latest installment of the “M:!" franchise is just right. 

The sixth film is full of high-risk, high-reward stunt work and 
proves that it’s possible for a film series to still churn out excep¬ 
tional quality this late in a run. (Sorry, “Transformers.”) 

The movie is so good that it makes us forget 
how weird Tom Cruise is as a person and lets 
_ us get lost in how good Tom 

Cruise is as an action star. “Fall- 
HL out” reminds audiences how 

much dumb fun can be 
the movies. a shoo-in. 


In the wake of the Academy’s 
controversial new category, 
5 films to consider for the 
L so-called ‘Popcorn Oscar' 


'Black Panther’ 


I mean, the only way “Black 
Panther” doesn’t score a nomi¬ 
nation in this category is if the 
new award isn’t implemented 
until the 2020 ceremony. 

“Panther” is tailor-made 
fcuj(l||n-favorite honor — a 
%Hps™ro flick that brought in 
i^^j^an $1.3 billion globally 
Pnl^Krned critical raves and 
||pl|8fgjed interest in a genre 
ithat plenty of people thought 
mas blyond saving. 

There’s just one problem: 
“Black Panther” should be 
nominated for, nay, should winj 
best picture. * 

Sure, the academy says ^ 
that films can be considered* 
both the picture and popular 
categories, but that’s what i^ 
ipid about animated films, ^ 
too. Since the animated film 
category was created in 2001, 
only two films have earned 
best-picture nominations 
— “Up” (2009) and “Toy 
Story 3” (2010) — and those 
occ^ed only after expanding 
■■category from five to 10 
TOtnlnees. 

|^4^Black Panther” is the high¬ 
est-grossing film of the year so 
^r in addition to being one of 
the best-reviewed. It’s a lock. 


AP photos 


‘A Quiet Place’ 

Give or take a “Get Out,” 
horror often has a difficult time 
getting a foothold at the Os¬ 
cars, which is why a popular- 
film category is the perfect fit 
for “A Quiet Place.” 

The sci-fi horror flick helmed 
Jw John Krasinski, who also 
^rred alongside wife Emily 
^lunt, did major business at 
I the box office, a clever, tense 
thriller for audiences eager to 
. be scared silly. 

' The so-called “Popcorn 
Oscar” easily could go to a film 
like “The Incredibles 2,” a solid 
sequel to a beloved animated 
film, but the upside of the new 
category is the opportunity to 
reward films in often-marginal¬ 
ized genres. 

“A Quiet Place” was smart 
and scary and deserves a little 
recognition beyond technical 
achievements come Oscar 


‘Paddington 2’ 

I can hear your scoffs 
from here. 

“That’s a dumb kids 
movie, a sequel and only 
made $40 million domesti¬ 
cally. You’re mad.” 

First of all, rude. Second, 
how quickly you forget that 
“Babe” was nominated for 
best picture in 1995. 

Now, “Paddington 2” is 
— appallingly — not going 
to be nominated for the big 
prize come Oscar night, but 
the film scored rave reviews 
and brought in more than 
$220 million globally at the 
box office. 

More than that, “Padding¬ 
ton 2” shared a message of 
empathy and love at a time 
when such compassion is in 
short supply. 

For me, having grown up 
in rural America with limited 
access to or understanding 
of Hollywood, Oscar nomi¬ 
nations were a guide to films 
that I didn’t know existed. 

That’s a service the 
“popular” category can 
provide. Maybe “Paddington 
2” didn’t make the biggest 
splash at the box office, but 
that doesn’t mean that it 
shouldn’t have been more 
popular. 


‘Won’t You Be My Neighbor?’ 

The heart-rending documentary about humble humanitarian Fred 
Rogers of “Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood” is both critically acclaimed and 
^oing big bucks at the box office, especially for a doc. 

’‘The case for Mr. Rogers was perhaps best made on Twitter by 
-Journalist and author Mark Harris, who wrote, “Which film is more 
‘popular,’ ‘Won’t You Be My Neighbor?’ (gross: $21 million), which 
rode great word-of-mouth to become one of the highest-grossing docs 
ever, or ‘Solo’ (gross: $213 million), the first ‘Star Wars’ movie largely 
rejected by its core constituency?” 

Like “Paddington,” it’s an easy call: For what it is, “Neighbor” is 
popular. And deserves to be more so. Include it in the category and 
boost its profile because films that are good, that are accessible and 
appealing to wide audiences deserve to be championed. 
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WEEKEND: MOVIES 



Bleecker Street/AP 

A safecracker framed for murder (Charlie Hunnam, left) and an eccentric counterfeiter (Rami Malek) 
plot to escape the infamous French penal colony Devil’s Island in “Papillon.” 


A handsome remake 



STX Entertainment/AP 

Two detectives — one human (Melissa McCarthy, left) and one 
puppet — investigate the murders of the cast of a once-popular TV 
puppet show in “The Happytime Murders.” 


‘The Happytime Murders’ a 
puppet adventure for adults 


Slow prison drama ‘Papillon’ offers solid performances 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

D anish director Michael Noer’s “Papil¬ 
lon “ remake, adapted from both Henri 
Charriere’s autobiography and the 1973 
Steve McQueen and Dustin Hoffman 
film, is a sumptuous-looking but slow-moving 
prison drama that at times will have you dream¬ 
ing about an escape of your own. 

Charlie Hunnam stars as Papillon, nicknamed 
for the butterfly tattoo on his chest. He’s an expert 
safecracker in Paris who is framed for murder 
in 1931 by his underworld boss and sent off to a 
prison camp in French Guiana where he makes 
an alliance with a fellow inmate while plotting his 
exit. The inmate, Louis Dega (Rami Malek), is a 
wealthy artist and forger who has a roll of cash 
hidden in a delicate place and who is too small 
and weak to keep it safe on his own. So “Papi” 
becomes his protector, with the understanding 
that Dega will underwrite his escape. 

And goodness does Dega need protection. 

Malek plays him as an elitist intellectual who is 
convinced that he’ll be out in no time. His ar¬ 
rogance and inability to do anything but throw 
money at a situation make him an easy target. 
During one of his first nights in the horrifyingly 
crowded ship transporting them to the camp, 
a prisoner cuts open the stomach of the man 
sleeping next to him, hoping to And hidden cash. 
Having Papi there ready to throw a punch — or 10 
— at any time (even naked in a shower) comes in 
handy for Dega, certainly. At almost every turn, 
this strategic co-dependence seems to actually 
make more problems for Papi, but he’s a man of 
his word and over the years develops a soft spot 
for Dega, who gets slightly less annoying. 

It’s an incredible true story Aimed with breath¬ 


taking grace by German cinematographer Hagen 
Bogdanski (“The Lives of Others”) that while vio¬ 
lent and punishing mercifully spares the audience 
some of the gruesomeness, like when Dega has a 
bout of diarrhea and loses the money. (There is 
quite enough blood and gore otherwise.) 

Hunnam give a fine performance as the 
unbreakable Papi, an interesting companion 
character to Hunnam’s Percy Fawcett from “The 
Lost City of Z.” But unlike the other film, the 
script for “Papillon” has chosen to make much of 
his journey, which includes long stretches in silent 
solitary confinement, an internal one. The story 
plays up the cartoonish brutality of the guards 
and administrators who speak only in cliches and 
are manically focused on breaking the prisoners, 
but gives us little insight into what is driving Papi 
to hold on to sanity and hope. 

That’s not to say that the film is without some 
thrilling action. But when the punishment for 
attempting to escape is two years in solitary con¬ 
finement, and then five years on the next attempt, 
you can understand how these escape attempts 
are few and far between. For as much time as we 
spend with Papillon in total isolation in silence, you 
come out of each stint in solitary no wiser about 
his motivations. The most we get to know about 
him as a character comes in the first few minutes, 
when he’s drunkenly stumbling through Paris, 
open champagne bottle and dancer girlfriend (Eve 
Hewson) in hand, rejecting her plea to leave city 
life and move to the country and plotting out how 
he’s going to be wealthy in six months. 

Of course Papi’s path was ultimately quite dif¬ 
ferent than what he planned, and if his story is at 
all intriguing to you, you might be better off stick¬ 
ing with the original. 

“Papillon” is rated R for violence, strong language, nudity 
and some sexual material. Running time: 136 minutes. 



‘A.X.L/ 

A young man 
(Alex Neustaedter) 
bonds with an AWOL 
robotic dog created 
by the government in 
“A.X.L.” A review of the 
adventure film was not 
available at press time. 
“A.X.L.” is rated PG 
for sci-fi action/peril, 
suggestive material, 
thematic elements and 
some language. Running 
time: 100 minutes. 

Lakeshore Entertainment 


By Jake Coyle 
Associated Press 

I t’s almost reassuring that 
in today’s often sanitized, 
assembly-line mainstream 
moviemaking that a film 
can be as crude, as off-brand 
and as bad as “The Happytime 
Murders.” Almost. 

Starring Melissa McCarthy in 
a seedy, half-human, half-pup- 
pet Los Angeles, “The Hap¬ 
pytime Murders” is an R-rated, 
adult-themed puppet adventure 
from Brian Henson, son of Jim. 
That in itself isn’t terrible. The 
elder Henson himself had adult 
aspirations for the Muppets. 
(They were, awkwardly, a part 
of the first season of “Satur¬ 
day Night Live.”) From Edgar 
Bergen’s dummies to “Avenue 
Q” to “Team America” the thrill 
of puppets saying what they 
shouldn’t has long held some 
amusement. 

But the humor of “The Hap¬ 
pytime Murders,” a Jim Henson 
Company production featur¬ 
ing a new species of Muppet 
dubbed Miskreants, is so stale 
that I suspect even those bitter 
balcony critics Statler and Wal¬ 
dorf wouldn’t bother heckling it. 
“Happytime Murders” has been 
promoted as “No Sesame, All 
Street,” a tagline that resulted 
in a lawsuit from PBS (it was 
dismissed). And Henson (who 
directed “The Muppet Christmas 
Carol” and “Muppet Treasure 
Island”) seems to think the film 
can coast by purely on cheap 
giggles from puppets browsing 
for porn, snorting glitter through 
Twizzlers and being blown into 
clouds of cotton. 

It can’t. The result is a low 
point for the Jim Henson Compa¬ 
ny, a dispiriting and unmitigated 
misfire whose only upside is that 
it shows a sloppy, ill-considered 
movie can still get made, despite 
today’s quality controls. 

“The Happytime Murders” is 
dispiriting not because it’s crude 
but because it’s so empty of wit, 
despite the comic firepower of 
McCarthy, Maya Rudolph and 
Elizabeth Banks — a trio not 
in need of puppet assistance. 

Yet the Aim’s clash of cute and 
coarse makes the toon mash-up 


“Who Framed Roger Rabbit” 
look comparatively seamless. 

And like “Roger Rabbit,” “The 
Happytime Murders” is a detec¬ 
tive tale: a Aim noir with felt. 

Phil Phillips (puppeteer Bill Bar- 
retta) is a private eye like most 
before him — a cynical ex-cop 
with Venetian shades in his office 
— only Phil differs in that he’s 
occasionally mistaken for a blue 
sock. 

In “The Happytime Murders,” 
the puppets are second-class 
citizens with few rights of their 
own, though more freedom than 
when they were earlier forced 
to be entertainers. “Times have 
changed,” Phil tells a sidewalk 
performer. “You don’t have to 
sing and dance for the man any¬ 
more.” To make it in Hollywood, 
some puppets, like Phil’s brother, 
resort to bleaching their skin and 
donning more human-like noses. 

Phil flnds himself on the trail 
of a “Seven”-like killer who is 
killing all of the stars from a 
former puppet sitcom, “The Hap¬ 
pytime Gang.” The case reunites 
him with his former partner 
(McCarthy). In their pursuit, 
the puppet deaths, whether by 
bullet or dog bite, are frequent 
and messy. For a movie about the 
dignity of the puppet in a human 
world, it derives a lot of glee from 
seeing them torn to shreds. 

Maybe Muppets could make 
salient sociopolitical metaphors. 
Maybe letting them run amok in 
a grown-up world could be funny. 
Maybe Gonzo’s chicken fetish is 
worth investigation. 

But such a parallel universe 
doesn’t exist in “The Happy¬ 
time Murders,” which uses its 
premise for only a parade of 
ghastly scenes of sex, violence 
and expletives. None pay off, not 
even the prolonged flnale of a 
desk-side tryst, complete with 
a Silly String burst. Despite the 
(human) comedic talent, only 
Rudolph lands a single joke. 

It’s all such a painfully far cry 
from the heights of the Henson 
empire. As Rowlf the Dog once 
sang, “I hope that something bet¬ 
ter comes along.” 

“The Happytime Murders” is rated R for 
strong crude and sexual content and 
language throughout, and some drug 
material. Running time: 91 minutes. 
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AN EMOTIONAL JOURNEY 

Explore the past as you resolve the present in Anamorphine 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

namorphine” is a game about investing in a personal vi¬ 
sion, grappling with life’s blows, failures, and the effort 
it takes to mend a broken self. Although it’s not a horror 
game per se, the story it tells concerns mental dete¬ 
rioration. As one moves through its stylized environments, familiar 
spaces, visually transform. A hallway might lead to a new place or 
a room might open onto incongruous terrain. These spatial changes 
correlate to the main character’s emotional fluctuations. 

From a design standpoint, “Anamorphine” cleverly builds on Hideo 
Kojima’s “P.T.” One progresses through “Anamorphine” by looking at 
objects or phenomena in the environment — from beer bottles arrayed 
across a hving room to the eye of a cellphone camera, and these visual 
triggers propel the game’s storyline. In “Ana¬ 
morphine,” like “P.T.,” home is an unstable 
place that inspires us to reflect on an unstable 
psyche. 

“Anamorphine” is a game that largely 
forgoes dialogue and completely eschews 
cutscenes. One experiences the game simply 
by moving through its areas and absorbing 
the details of its environmental storytelling. 
At its start you And yourself in the bedroom 
of someone who is clearly disturbed. Piles of 
garbage take up most of the surrounding area and there is evidence 
of unbridled drinking. “Anamorphine” begins at the nadir so that 
we’re made to wonder how the main character, Tyler, came into his 
predicament. Walking around the room you’ll spot luminous bluish- 
white pieces which look to belong to the violin family. Moving next 
to them causes them to scoot in the direction of an empty cello case 
resting in the closet where, piece by piece, they take on the shape of the 
missing instrument. 

Once the spectral cello is formed you can pass through it as if it’s a 
portal, into a strangely arranged space: a moving vehicle whose inte¬ 
rior is abnormally sprawling. Wending your way around the interior’s 
surreal right angles, it’s difficult to miss the boxes with the porten¬ 
tous labels: Elena fragile, Tyler fragile. At length, the storage space 
opens onto the couple’s freshly moved-in apartment whose walls have 
yet to be fully painted. Standing outside on the balcony, Elena’s hair 
shimmers from light blue to light purple. Although she says nothing, 
she looks in your direction with a contented air. 

Walking through the rooms past the boxes causes books to leap onto 
bookcases, bottles to array themselves in a liquor cabinet, and dishes 


More game reviews at stripes.com/games 




anamorphine 




to take up residence in the shelves above the kitchen counter. Passing 
through the rooms of the apartment, a new scene opens in which Tyler 
and Elena play host to a few friends in their tidy, decorated home. Ma¬ 
neuvering over to where Elena is seated at the kitchen table, drinking 
with two people, freezes the moment into a picture. The new space in 
which you And yourself is a small chamber where, on the far wall, hangs 
the picture of Elena at the kitchen table. In the sur¬ 
rounding corners of the room are boxes, pictures 
of Elena and Tyler, a cello, a few potted cactuses 
and the liquor cabinet. Stepping out of the cham¬ 
ber reveals a dreamy unflnished amphitheater- 
hke structure. Along its perimeter are curtained 
nooks that resemble the room from out of which 
you stepped. As you progress further into the 
story, these rooms are eventually revealed to 
contain snapshots and mementos from impor¬ 
tant junctures in Tyler and Elena’s life together. 

The transitions in the game — the manner 
in which the scenes easily skip back and forth 
from the pedestrian to the abstract — make 
“Anamorphine’s” visual editing stand out. 

Because the game is about working through 
memories and emotions, both of which are 
nothing if not edited experiences, it’s under¬ 
standable that the game unfolds as a series of 
disconnected scenes. Such an aesthetic high- 
hghts that this work is not about life as it hap¬ 
pens but hfe as it is remembered, distorted by 
the prism of emotional interpretation. 

Tyler and Elena’s story is an uncompli¬ 
cated tragedy about an artist who loses her 
ability to perform. I wasn’t moved by the 
story’s central calamity because the char¬ 
acters in the game have the dispositions of 
mannequins, but a certain amount of emo¬ 
tional detachment from the characters is not 
a problem here. Free from impulses of mimetic 
realism, “Anamorphine’s” emotional energy arises from the movement 
through its environments, seeing how they connect and comment on 
one another. The characters in the game are unemotive but its spatial 
dynamics are anything but. “Anamorphine’s” art lies in its fascinating 
manipulation of a virtual world. 

Platforms: PC, PlayStation 4 

Online: anamorphine.com 
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Parco di Villa Varda is an 18-acre 
park located on the outskirts of 
Brugnera, Italy. Dogs and bicycles 
are not permitted in the park (inset). 
Kicking balls and/or running 
on the lawn (outside the picnic area) 
also are prohibited. 

Photos by Kent HARRis/Stars and Stripes 


Parks and regulations 


Located near Aviano Air Base, Parco di Villa offers ample opportunities 
for exercise, relaxation and sightseeing — just don’t bring your dog 


By Kent Harris 
Stars and Stripes 

A visit to Parco di Villa Varda 
might be a once-in-a-lifetime 
experience. 

I Or it could just be a place to get 
in a walk or jog. 

The 18-acre park, located on the out¬ 
skirts of Brugnera, a small city about 15 
miles southwest of Aviano Air Base in 
Italy, is a prime destination for weddings 
— especially this time of year. The villa, 
which dates back to around the 15th cen¬ 


tury, offers a picturesque location. 

The surrounding park, though, is prob¬ 
ably a more useful place for most Ameri¬ 
cans, with miles of walking or jogging 
trails. Just don’t bring your bike or your 
dog. Both are prohibited. 

Trees overhang most of the trails, 
providing a relatively cool place even in 
summertime. The Livenza River forms 
the boundary of roughly a third of the 
park, which is owned by the Friuli-Vene¬ 
zia Giulia region and operated by the 
Brugnera commune. Classified as a state 
park, it’s well-known by local residents 



While visitors are not allowed to climb this 
tower, they can use the attached toilet. 


but not by Italians living farther away, as 
it’s not really a tourist destination. 

But there are sights to see if you’re 
looking for more than a nice place for a 
stroll or jog. A lone tower sits near a pond 
that’s recently undergone renovation. A 
new bridge spans it, as the old wooden one 
collapsed years ago. Not far away, there’s a 
mausoleum for the family that owned the 
property before it was transferred to the 
state. There’s also a small, elegant chapel 


The orangery at Parco di Villa Varda was designed as a place to grow plants indoors 
— and perhaps soak up some sun. Now it serves mainly as a book exchange. 




ON THE QT 


DIRECTIONS 

The easiest way to reach Villa Varda 
from Aviano is to drive west through 
Vigonovo, then get on the access 
road to the A28 freeway at the traf¬ 
fic circle in the industrial park. Con¬ 
tinue on under the freeway, passing 
through another traffic circle, then 
turn right at a third traffic circle 
toward Brugnera on the SP25. Take 
a left onto Via Dante Alligerhi (just 
before reaching the Crai supermar¬ 
ket) and follow that road another 
mile or two. The park is on the right. 

TIMES 

Open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. much of 
the year and 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. in the 
winter. 

COSTS 

Admission and parking are free. 

FOOD 

Caffe Letterario serves lunch from 
noon to 2:30 p.m. and caters for din¬ 
ner or other times by arrangement. 
The Crai supermarket mentioned in 
the directions above is a good place 
to gather picnic supplies. 

INFORMATION 

Online: villavarda.it (Italian only) 

— Kent Harris 


that might serve as an even better wedding 
spot — if your guest list isn’t very long. 

The villa itself features a small cafe that 
is open for lunch six days a week and din¬ 
ner by prior arrangement. Another option 
is to bring your own food and have a pic¬ 
nic. There’s a designated area for the pur¬ 
pose, which contains a small playground 
for kids. There’s another playground area 
right next to the villa. 

Adults looking for some quiet can take 
a break by sitting on one of the numerous 
benches that line the trails. If you read 
Italian, you can even pick up a book at 
the village’s solarium, which now serves 
as a book exchange. Or if you prefer an 
electronic version, free Wi-Fi is available 
in spots. 

harris.kentdistripes.com 
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Going to the dogs (and other animals) in Europe 



Dominic Arizona Bonuccelii 


At Leault Working Sheepdogs, in the Scottish Highlands, you can see a demonstration 
of the dogs’ impressive skills. 


D espite a lifetime of European 
travel, there is a world of firsts 
still out there for me. Recently, 
for example, I had my first expe¬ 
rience with falconry. 

It was at Ireland’s School of Falconry 
(just outside of Cong, north of Galway), 
where a great guide took our tour group 
on a “hawk walk.” For about an hour, 
we wandered through the enchanting 
grounds of Ashford Castle, with our guide 
sporting a Harris hawk on his forearm. 
After learning about falconry, each person 
in our group got an opportunity to toss 
and catch a bird on his or her arm. With 
each toss, the glove was rotated to the 
next person and the guide tucked a little 
chicken meat in the padded palm — and 
the hawk knew just where to return. The 
experience was both intimate and intense. 

Throughout Europe, you can find vivid 
and memorable animal demonstrations 
and experiences. They run the gamut, 
from famous festivals (Spain’s Running 
of the Bulls or Siena’s Palio horse race) 
to routine rituals (sheep shearing or dog 
feeding). Whether big and raucous or 
small and intimate, I always find these 
experiences fascinating. 

The viscount who still lives in Chateau 
de Cheverny, in France’s Loire Valley, 
is an active hunter, and keeps about 70 
hounds on-site. The kennel is the scene of 
a unique feeding frenzy each day at 11:30 
a.m. — a fun spectacle that shows off the 
dogs’ strict training. 

As feeding time nears, the hounds 
— half English foxhound and half French 
Poitevin — get worked up knowing that 
red meat is on the way. The trainer cor¬ 
rals the dogs and spreads out the feast. 
They’re fed just once a day, so the excite¬ 
ment is palpable. The trainer then opens 
the gate and maintains discipline as the 


dogs, who can eat only when the trainer 
gives the go-ahead, gather enthusiasti¬ 
cally around the food. It’s an exercise in 
control. Finally he gives the signal... and 
it’s chow time. 

In Vienna, a cultural highlight is see¬ 
ing the Lipizzaner stallions perform at 
the magnificent 
Spanish Riding 
School. These 
regal white horses 
are a creation of 
Habsburg Arch¬ 
duke Charles, 
who imported 
Andalusian horses 
from Habsburg- 
ruled Spain and 
then mated them 
with a local line. 
They’re known for their noble gait and 
Baroque profile. 

One Sunday morning, I decided to drop 
in on one of their performances in the 
chandeliered Baroque riding hall at the 
heart of the city, near the grand imperial 
Hofburg palace. The much-loved stallions 
pranced through their choreographed 
moves to jaunty Viennese classical music. 

Equally impressive is the horse show 
at the Royal Andalusian School of Eques¬ 
trian Art in Jerez, Spain. Here, horses 
— both purebred Spanish horses and 
larger mixed breeds — perform an eques¬ 
trian ballet with choreography, purely 
Spanish music and costumes from the 
19 th century. The stern riders command 
their talented, obedient steeds to prance, 
jump, hop on their hind legs and do-si-do 
in time to the music. 

While I appreciate the elegance and 
grandeur of a horse show, I also love the 
rustic simplicity and intimacy of a sheep¬ 
dog demonstration. 


At Kissane Sheep Farm, a 2,500-acre 
farm perched on a scenic slope above 
Ireland’s Black Valley (near Killarney), 
John Kissane’s family has been raising 
sheep for five generations. Visitors get to 
chat with the family and learn about their 
livelihood, and then watch highly strung 
sheepdogs race around according to 
John’s call. On my most recent visit, one 
of the brothers explained to me that, since 
the Irish wool industry is so bad these 
days, their farm survives only thanks to 
the money generated by showing off the 
tradition to visiting tourists. 

And at Leault Working Sheepdogs 
near Inverness, Scotland, a dozen joy¬ 
ous border collies seemed thrilled to 


show off their skills to visitors. The 
shepherd here begins with a short talk 
on the background of keeping sheep, 
then demonstrates how he commands his 
eager collies. Watching each dog respond 
with precision to individual commands of 
whistles and shouts is impressive. On this 
farm, it was very clear: Sheepdogs are 
smart — and sheep are idiots. 

The best animal shows are not only in¬ 
teresting and educational, but also vividly 
real and culturally broadening — giving 
insights into generations-old traditions. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


The Ducasse d’Ath 
in Belgium 

The medieval city of Ath, 
tucked between Mens and Tour- 
nai in Belgium’s Wallonia region, 
has a singular claim to fame: its 
Ducasse, a folkloric spectacle 
in which the leading roles are 
played by giants. The names and 
deeds of these oversize wooden 
and wicker figures are likely to 
sound familiar to Sunday school 
attendees and history buffs. The 
event traces its history back as 
far as 1481, and in 2005, The 
Ducasse d’Ath attained UNESCO 
recognition as a Masterpiece of 
the Oral and Intangible Heritage 
of Humanity. 

Each year on the weekend of 
the fourth Sunday of August, the 
giant Goliath, his bride, and the 
shepherd boy David are the cen¬ 
tral characters in stories based 
on Biblical legends and reshaped 
with humanizing elements. The 
event gets underway in earnest 
at noon on Aug. 25, when the 
church bell of the Saint-Julien 
church rings out and Goliath and 
his wife celebrate their nuptials. 
At 5 p.m., David confronts the 
giant, recites an ancient poem to 
him, and attempts to throw a ball 
into a hole in his base. Should 
David succeed, the two giants 
perform their traditional dance. 
Local families then eat a tarte a 
masteilles, a dish of almonds and 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




biscuits prepared specifically for 
the Ducasse. Later on, a cannon 
paraded through the streets calls 
to mind the Belgian revolution 
of 1830. 

At 9:45 a.m. Sunday, Aug. 26, 
a parade featuring seven giants, 
eight themed floats and historical 
groups sets out from the train 
station and makes its way toward 
the Esplanade, where it arrives 
at around 2 p.m.; from there, it 
wends its way back toward the 
Grand’Place, Anally arriving 
there at about 5 p.m. Stand¬ 
ing out in the parade as a giant 
among giants is Bayard the horse 
and the four children mounted 
on his back. At more than 20 feet 
tall and weighing about 1,400 
pounds, 16 men are needed to 
lead him through his dancing 
routine. Online: ducasse-ath.be 


Auto-free along the 
German Wine Road 

Imagine a wine fest that 
stretches for 50 miles, and you’ll 
have a rough idea of what the 
Deutsche Weinstrasse Erleb- 
nistag, or German Wine Road 
Adventure Day, is all about. 

On Aug. 26, the vineyard-dot¬ 
ted stretch of highway between 
Bockenheim to the north and 
Schweigen-Rechtenbach to the 
south once again turns away 
drivers of motorized vehicles 
in favor of cyclists, hikers and 
skateboarders. A ban on autos 
from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m. allows 
the roughly 250,000 nature lov¬ 
ers who show up to discover the 
region’s best assets at their own 
pace. Ambitious cyclists might 
try to cover the entire stretch, 
while others will be content to 
stop frequently to refuel and take 
in the roadside entertainment in 
the villages and wineries along 
the route. 

Specialties of the Palatinate 
pair well with the region’s 
Rieslings. Dubbed King of the 
Grapes, they’re also the theme 
of this year’s outing. Keep 
eyes peeled for one of the four 
costumed characters epitomiz¬ 
ing Riesling’s role as the great 
among grapes. This year’s heat 
wave has led to an early grape 
harvest, so leave some room for 
the fizzy new wine known as 
Federweissen. 



blumenkorso2.de 


At the Blumenkorso in Bad Ems, approximately 30 bloom-bedecked 
floats represent Germany’s biggest flower parade. 


A great way to arrive is by 
train, and to this end, German 
Rail plans additional routes 
and wagons. The train from 
Kaiserslautern’s main station 
runs directly to Neustadt an der 
Weinstrasse, a great starting 
point for outings in either direc¬ 
tion. Online: pfalz.de/erlebnistag- 
deutsche-weinstrasse. 

Bad Ems flower parade 

In late summer each year, 
an elegant spa town along the 
Lahn River hosts what’s billed as 
Germany’s largest flower parade 
and the third-largest event of its 
kind in the world. 

The spectacle of color and 
creativity characterizing Bad 
Ems’ “Blumenkorso” will once 
again roll through the stately 
city on Aug. 26. More than 1.5 
million flowers, overwhelmingly 


dahlias, are used to embellish 
the parade’s 30 or so floats. Each 
wagon is painstakingly decorated 
according to a theme. Marching 
and show bands, accompanied 
by m^orettes, provide a fitting 
soundtrack to the procession. 

The floats are lined up along 
Wilhelmsallee at 10 a.m., and the 
2-mile-long parade begins at 2 
p.m. Adults pay 8 euros to enter 
the viewing and festival zone; 
those 14 and under enter for free. 

Running simultaneously is the 
Bartholomaeusmarkt; with roots 
tracing as far back as 1379, it’s 
one of Germany’s oldest volk- 
fests. From Aug. 25-28, visitors 
can indulge in the usual rides, 
drinks and treats. To partake, 
you’ll need some B-Marks, 
tokens that serve as the currency 
here. These are readily available 
on-site. Online: blumenkorso2.de 
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Arcimboldo is one of several 
lakeside restaurants in 
Sirmione, Italy, and one of 
the loveliest. 

From far left: Scallops on a 
broccoli puree with lumpfish 
roe; Linguine with seafood. 


After Hours: Italy 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

S ome people scoff at vacationing at 

Sirmione on Lake Garda. It’s so close to 
Vicenza, they say. Just a 45-minute drive; 
so unadventurous. 

Fine. They can have their ice-camping in 
Finland. 

But if you want to swim, sun, read and walk 
your dog through olive groves, shaded lanes, 
Roman ruins, a medieval castle and masses of hy¬ 
drangea and bougainvillea, Sirmione is a conve¬ 
nient paradise. And because it’s so close, it’s also 
doable for a weekend or even just dinner. 

I’ve eaten tons of seafood pasta, grilled fish, 
lamb chops, salads, mussels, pizza and panini 
there; I’ve drunk multiple liters of the local white 
wine at scores of the island’s restaurants. Unlike 
in Vicenza, I’ve almost never had a bad meal. 

But my favorite is Arcimboldo, a restaurant 
named for some reason after Renaissance painter 
Giuseppe Arcimboldo, best known for his trippy 
portrait heads composed of fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, fish and books. It’s hidden away in 
the central old town through an alley of souvenir 
shops. 

The restaurant’s vista opens out toward the 
water. The best tables are on a terrace right on 
the lake, where you can watch the sun set as you 
sip a postprandial limoncello. But its other seating 
areas are also elegant and inviting. 

The service is efficient in its teamwork, yet 
warm and friendly. I’ve never seen three plates 
of schnitzel arrive so quickly as they did one eve¬ 
ning for some Germans sitting next to me. Serv¬ 
ers also brought my dog a bowl of water without 
being asked. That was the one thing that was free. 

Like most other Sirmione restaurants, Ar¬ 
cimboldo offers Mediterranean cuisine simply 
prepared from fresh, local ingredients. 

The menu is large, with schnitzel, lasagna, nu¬ 
merous pastas, many pizzas, many salads, several 
fish dishes and steak with bearnaise sauce. 

But despite the implausible variety, there’s 
a polish to the dishes, which are all beautifully 
plated. The linguine with seafood, tomato sauce 
and chili pepper is the best of many I’ve had 
in Sirmione over the years, though it is more 
expensive than at most restaurants —17.50 euros 
(about $20). 

I also love the appetizers. These include pan- 
cooked scallops oil served on broccoli puree 
topped with lumpfish roe (16 euros) and grilled 
octopus served with citrus fruits (13.50 euros). 
Desserts, which are 6-8 euros, hit familiar 



Photos by Nancy MoNTCOMERY/Stars and Stripes 


Archimboldo, an elegant but casual restaurant in 
the old town of Sirmione, Italy, is reached from 
the street through an arcade of shops selling 
souvenirs, shoes and inexpensive jewelry. 


ARCIMBOLDO 

Address: Vittorio Emanuele, 71, Sirmione, 
Italy 

Hours: Noon to 2:30 p.m. and 7 p.m. to 10:30 
p.m. Sundays and Wednesdays-Saturdays. 
Usually closed Tuesdays; occasionally closed 
on other days. It’s advisable to phone ahead. 
Closes for the season from Jan. 7 to Easter. 
Phone: (-f 39)030 916-409 
Prices: Moderate to expensive. Appetiz¬ 
ers and pastas are 9-17.50 euros ($10-$20). 
Fish and meat dishes are 13-27 euros. Cover 
charge is 3 euros. 

Menus: In Italian, English and German 
Reservations: Recommended, especially on 
weekends 

Attire: Casual or dressy 
Website: ristorantearcimboldo.com 

— Nancy Montgomery 


sweet spots: creme brulee, panna cotta, chocolate 
souffle. There’s also a more unusual bread pud¬ 
ding and something called pineapple carpaccio, 
which is served with ice cream and berries. 

And the house white wine is delicious. 


montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 

Twitter:@montgomerynance 





Simple but good: Cake, 
cream and strawberries 


America's Test Kitchen 

I t’s hard to believe that the 
well-loved combination of 
cake, cream and strawber¬ 
ries could be anything other 
than perfection, but soggy cake, 
squishy cream or bland, under¬ 
ripe berries can easily ruin this 
heavenly trio. 

We wanted a sturdy multi¬ 
layer cake with a firm filling and 
unmistakable strawberry flavor 
fit for a starring role — a berry- 
filled showpiece that could serve 
a formal occasion. We quickly 
realized that layers of tender but¬ 
ter cake couldn’t support a sub¬ 
stantial strawberry filling, so we 
developed a chiffon-style cake 
that combined the rich flavor of 


a butter cake with the light-yet- 
sturdy texture of a sponge cake. 

For a bright, prominent fruit 
filling, we made a berry “mash” 
with half of the berries and then 
reduced the macerated juice in a 
saucepan to help concentrate and 
round out the flavor. 

To keep the whipped cream 
from squishing out the sides of 
the cake, we reduced the number 
of layers from four to three and 
fortified the whipped-cream 
filling with cream cheese for a 
filling that stayed put. 

Sliced berries were the perfect 
finishing touch for this spectacu¬ 
lar summertime cake. If your 
berries aren’t very sweet, use the 
higher amount of sugar in the 
filling. 


STRAWBERRY CREAM CAKE 


Servings: 10-12 

Start to finish: 2 Vi hours 

Ingredients 

Cake: 

1 cup (7 ounces) sugar 
IV 4 cups (5 ounces) cake flour 

1 Vi teaspoons baking powder 
Vi teaspoon salt 

5 large eggs (2 whole, 3 sepa¬ 
rated), room temperature 

6 tablespoons unsalted butter, 
melted and cooled 

2 tablespoons water 

2 teaspoons vanilla extract 
Pinch cream of tartar 
Filling: 

2 pounds strawberries, hulled 
(6 cups) 

4-6 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons kirsch 
Pinch salt 
Whipped Cream: 

8 ounces cream cheese, soft¬ 
ened 

Vi cup (3 Vi ounces) sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

teaspoon salt 

2 cups heavy cream, chilled 

Directions 

Adjust oven rack to lower- 
middle position and heat oven 
to 325 F. Grease 9-inch round 
cake pan or 9-inch springform 
pan, line with parchment paper, 
grease parchment and flour pan. 
Reserve 3 tablespoons sugar in 
small bowl. Whisk flour, baking 
powder, salt and remaining sugar 
together in bowl. Whisk in 2 eggs 
and 3 yolks, melted butter, water 
and vanilla until smooth. 

Using stand mixer fitted with 
whisk attachment, whip egg 
whites and cream of tartar on 
medium-low speed until foamy, 
about 1 minute. Increase speed 
to medium-high and whip whites 
to soft, billowy mounds, about 1 
minute. Gradually add reserved 
3 tablespoons sugar and whip 
until glossy, soft peaks form, 1 to 
2 minutes. Using rubber spatula, 
stir one-third of whites into bat¬ 
ter. Gently fold remaining whites 
into batter until no white streaks 
remain. 

Transfer batter to prepared 
pan and smooth top with rubber 
spatula. Bake until toothpick 
inserted in center comes out 
clean, 30 to 40 minutes. Let cake 
cool in pan on wire rack for 10 
minutes. Remove cake from pan, 
discarding parchment, and let 


cool completely on rack, about 2 
hours. 

Halve 24 of best-looking 
berries and reserve. Quarter 
remaining berries, toss with 
sugar in bowl, and let sit for 1 
hour, stirring occasionally. Drain 
berries in fine-mesh strainer set 
over bowl and reserve juice (you 
should have about V 2 cup). Pulse 
macerated berries in food pro¬ 
cessor until coarsely chopped, 
about 5 pulses (you should have 
about 1VV cups). Simmer kirsch 
and reserved juice in small 
saucepan over medium-high 
heat until syrupy and reduced to 
about 3 tablespoons, 3 to 5 min¬ 
utes. Add reduced syrup and salt 
to macerated berries and toss to 
combine. Set aside. 

When cake has cooled, fit stand 
mixer with whisk attachment 
and whip cream cheese, sugar, 
vanilla and salt on medium-high 
speed until light and fluffy, 1 
to 2 minutes, scraping down 
bowl as needed. Reduce speed 
to low and add cream in slow, 
steady stream; when almost fully 
combined, increase speed to 
medium-high and whip until stiff 
peaks form, 2 to 2 V 2 minutes, 
scraping down bowl as needed 
(you should have about dW cups). 

Using long serrated knife, cut 
two horizontal lines around sides 
of cake; then, following scored 
lines, cut cake into 3 even layers. 

Place bottom cake layer on 
platter. Arrange 20 strawberry 
halves, cut sides down and stem 
ends facing out, in ring around 
perimeter of cake layer. Pour 
half of pureed berry mixture 
(about % cup) in center, then 
spread evenly to cover cake. 
Gently spread one-third of 
whipped cream (about 1V 2 cups) 
evenly over berry layer, leaving 
W-inch border around edge. Top 
with middle cake layer, press¬ 
ing lightly to adhere (whipped 
cream layer should become flush 
with cake edge). Repeat with 
20 strawberry halves, remain¬ 
ing berry mixture, and half of 
remaining whipped cream. Top 
with remaining cake layer, press¬ 
ing lightly to adhere. Spread re¬ 
maining whipped cream evenly 
over top and decorate with 
remaining strawberry halves. 
Serve. (Cake can be refrigerated 
for up to 4 hours.) 
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HomeExchange operates more 
like a cooperative. Started in 
1992, HomeExchange.com now 
boasts 65,000 members world¬ 
wide with more than 1 million 
exchanges in more than 150 
countries. Membership is $150 
per year, allowing you to list 
your own property to be made 
available for exchange. You 
can then communicate directly 
with other members to propose 
exchanges, which don’t have to 
happen simultaneously. 

Online: homeexchange.com 


Bike, eat, drink wine, see the sites 
- all part of a home exchange in 
Northern Italy’s Piemonte region 


By Walter Nicklin 

Special to The Washington Post 

F ramed by a mountain¬ 
ous horizon, the farm 
fields are littered with 
hay bales, both round 
and rectangular, and 
I’m reminded of the 
Virginia Piedmont, 
where I grew up. Such a gentle, pasto¬ 
ral landscape seems imprinted in my 
spiritual DNA, and is the real reason 
I’ve journeyed here, to Northern Italy’s 
Piemonte region: to discover whether 
the two places have more than similar 
names in common. 

The shared name means, from the 
Latin root, foot of the mountains. For 
the Virginia Piedmont, the mountains 
are the Blue Ridge. For the Piemonte, 
they’re the much taller, younger Alps, 
which on a hazy afternoon could be 
mistaken for part of the Appalachians. 

As my wife, Pat, and I settle into the 
first of seven days in “our very own” 
cascina a corte. I’m tempted to con¬ 
clude that whimsy — such as seeking 
connections between the two — leads 
to the very best travel destinations. 

The traditional Italian farmhouse 
with a courtyard belongs to my newest 
best friend, Massimo. Located in the 
countryside near the town of Valenza, 
in the Piemontese Monferrato region, 
it has been in his family for more than 
two centuries. 


Strange as it might sound, it 
is through my own second home 
— in Maine’s Mid Coast region — that 
Massimo’s cascina now felt so familiar. 
He and I first met several months ago 
through an online community, Home- 
Exchange.com, in which homeowners 
can arrange to swap dwellings on a tem¬ 
porary basis. It’s your house for mine. 
Perhaps even more important than the 
barter aspect is the qualitative differ¬ 
ence in that you’re getting not only a 
place to stay but also the opportunity to 
try on another lifestyle. In a foreigner’s 
kitchen, cooking with their pots and 
pans, you have inexorably gone native. 

So when the capricious notion to 
use my Virginia Piedmont roots as an 
excuse to travel to the Italian Piemonte 
first hit, I immediately clicked on a 
HomeExchange search. Of the several 
Northern Italian properties that 
interested me, Massimo’s stood out. 

The trick was to interest him in my 
rustic Maine cabin an ocean away. The 
HomeExchange platform facilitates 
direct messages between its members. 

But “closing the sale” required a 
more personal touch, so Massimo pro¬ 
posed a Skype conversation one Satur¬ 
day from his kitchen table to mine. With 
him was his wife, Simone, and one of his 
two sons. Pat and I were joined by our 
dog Angel, who didn’t seem to notice 
their cat Mina occasionally appearing 
on the computer screen. We must have 
chatted for at least a half-hour. By the 
time we said arrivederci, it felt as if we 
were dear, old friends. 

On the day Pat and I arrive at 
the cascina, weeks later, this online 
friendship is reaffirmed by Massimo’s 
warm welcome. He takes the day off 
from work to show us around not only 
the house itself but also the surrounding 
environs. Massimo’s charming, 
heavily accented English more than 
compensates for his American guests’ 
lack of Itafian. Still, I wonder if I 
understand him correctly when, 
upon opening his well-stocked 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 

Above left: The view from the top of 
Sacro Monte di Crea, a half-hour drive 
from the HomeExchange farmhouse. 

Left: A traditional Italian farmhouse in 
the Italian Piemonte outside Valenza. 
One way to see northern Italy is 
through a home trade program. 

Photos by Walter Nicklin 

For The Washington Post 
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Wall paintings and statuary 
commemorate the Christian 
faith’s foundational stories in a 
series of chapels leading to the 
top of Sacro Monte di Crea. 

FROM PAGE 30 

wine cellar, he expresses the 
hope that we will help ourselves. 

The next morning, Pat and I 
awake to a combination of bird¬ 
song from the open window and 
the purring of Mina the cat nes¬ 
tled on the comforter at the foot 
of the bed. As we make breakfast 
from the yogurt, fruit and muesli 
that Massimo has thoughtfully 
left for us, we reread his five 
typewritten pages highlighting 
nearby attractions. The number 
and range of enticing places to 
visit is daunting. We leave the 
cascina only once that day — to 
go grocery shopping at the village 
market. 

Over the next week, we use 
Massimo’s bicycles to explore the 
Monferrato countryside and our 
rental car to venture as far as the 
Maritime and Ligurian Alps to 
the southwest. 

Viewing all the multicolored 
fields of wheat, fruit trees, corn, 
vineyards, even rice — un¬ 
like typical U.S. monoculture 
— makes it easy to understand 
why Piemonte is the birthplace 
of the Slow Food movement. 
Agritourism venues that pro¬ 
mote local foods and traditional 
gastronomy (including places to 
hunt truffles in the fall) abound 
in the Piemonte. 

The vineyards of the Monfer¬ 
rato and Langhe-Roero areas of 
Piemonte have been designated 
as a UNESCO World Heritage 
sites — meaning that what the 
organization calls the cultural 
landscapes of these places are 
worthy of preservation. 

To burn calories from the local 
cuisine — heavy on the wine and 
pasta — Pat and I make sure 
each day’s excursion includes 
lots of walking. The most strenu¬ 
ous exercise entails hiking to the 
top of one of the nine Sacri Monti 
(Sacred Mountains), also recog¬ 
nized as a World Heritage site by 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion for their powerful admixture 
of landscape, art and history. 

These small, erosion-resistant 
mountains, standing conspicu¬ 
ously above their surroundings, 
are called monadnocks or insel- 
bergs by geologists. Years ago, I 
built a small stone cabin on top of 
one in the Virginia Piedmont. Al¬ 
though my professed motivation 
was secular — a commanding 
view of the surrounding country¬ 
side — I can’t discount subcon¬ 
scious spiritual yearning. 

As Pat and I climb the tree- 
lined, uphill switchbacks of the 
Sacro Monte di Crea, we stop at 
each chapel or sanctuary along 
the way — as much to catch our 
breath as to admire the architec¬ 
ture and artwork from the 16th 
and 17th centuries. 

Inside each are wall paintings 
and statuary commemorating 
the Christian faith’s foundational 
stories, from the Nativity to the 
Last Supper. 
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Treasure treve 


Nakano Broadway sells anime merchandise for fans of all ages 


By Justin Gonzalez 
Special to Stars and Stripes 

F or devotees of anime and manga 
— Japanese animated media 
and comic books — Tokyo has 
plenty of shops, cafes and even 
arcade games for otaku, or nerds, to get 
their fix. 

The most famous neighborhood for 
anime fans is Akihabara, a vibrant 
and busy district in central Tokyo. But 
a relaxed shopping plaza just west of 
Shinjuku offers plenty for anime lovers 
to enjoy, too — and without all the fuss 
and crowds usually associated with 
Tokyo’s better-known otaku hangout. 

Just a short walk from Nakano Station, 
Nakano Broadway is a four-story 
treasure trove of individual shops selling 
goods featuring some of Japan’s most 
famous anime and manga franchises 
— and some obscure ones, too. Here, 
shoppers can find a wide variety of items, 
from keychains to costumes, featuring 
their favorite characters. 

Despite its reputation as an anime- 
lover’s haven, Nakano Broadway is a 
bit difficult for first-timers to find. The 
easiest way to get to the shopping center 
is to take a detour through Sun Mall, a 
covered shopping arcade directly outside 
the station’s north exit. 

Walking through Sun Mall may 
make you feel like you are in the wrong 
place, as the shopping center has many 
restaurants and clothing stores unrelated 
to anime. But you’ll eventually reach 
Nakano Broadway’s entrance at the end 
of the road. 

Head to the upper fioors to discover 
numerous shops selling figurines, comics 
and rare collectables. There are so many 
stores in Nakano Broadway, it’s easy to 
get overwhelmed. 

There is something for every type of 



Photos by Allen ONSTOTT/Stars and Stripes 


Above: A customer gets a closer look 
at a display case featuring only a small 
sample of the many cases on display 
selling anime figurines at Nakano 
Broadway in Tokyo. 

Right: A Dragon Ball Z figurine on 
display at Nakano Broadway. 

pop culture fan at Nakano Broadway 
— even those unfamiliar with Japanese 
franchises. Several stores specialize 
in American toys and comic books, 
with plenty of Star Wars, Gremlins and 
Marvel merchandise on offer. Some 
stores also sell vintage video games and 
gaming systems, with many old-school 
Nintendo titles to choose from. 

For anime-themed clothing, check out 
the shops on the second fioor to outfit 
your wardrobe with gear inspired by 
“Neon Genesis Evangelion,” Naruto, One 
Piece, and the Dragon Ball franchise. 

Mandrake, a popular second-hand 
manga chain, has a large shop on the 
second fioor, as well as a few satellite 
shops throughout the complex. These 
smaller shops are extremely specialized, 
with some selling vintage kaiju, or 
monster, figurines dating from the 1950s 
and 1960s. 

For fans of newer anime. Passage 


Store sells figurines of characters 
featured in the long-running Shonen 
Jump manga magazine, while Cuba Style 
specializes in figurines from anime and 
manga franchises like Sword Art Online, 
Mega Man and Sailor Moon. 

On the third fioor, visitors will also 
find a Studio Ghibli store, featuring 
items inspired by the studio’s popular 
animated films like “Kiki’s Delivery 
Service’’ and “My Neighbor Totoro.’’ 
Ghibli films are popular among tourists 
and locals, making this a great place for 
souvenir shopping. 

Cosplay fans will enjoy browsing 
Candy One, located on the third 
fioor, which sells a wide selection of 
costumes, makeup and wigs essential 
for assembling the perfect anime- 
inspired look. Some of the costumes on 
offer include outfits inspired by Sailor 
Moon, Black Butler, Naruto and Madoka 
Magica. 

For something truly special, head to 
the fourth fioor, where you’ll discover 
shops selling art books and original 
animation cels from classic anime series. 
Although most of the books on offer 
are written entirely in Japanese, I still 
enjoyed browsing to see artwork and 
designs from some of my favorite anime 
franchises. 

If all this shopping makes you hungry, 
head to the basement fioor, where the 
locals buy their groceries and where you 
can grab a bite to eat at any of the food 
stalls. For an Instagram-worthy treat, try 
the famous eight-layered ice cream cone 
(550 yen, or about $5) at Daily Chico. 

With four fioors, it is easy to spend 
hours exploring everything Nakano 
Broadway has to offer. Whether you’re 
a total anime geek or just a casual fan 
of a show from your childhood, it’s the 
perfect place to browse for a special item 
to remember your time in Japan. 



ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Nakano Broadway is accessible 
via the JR Chuo Lines and Tokyo 
Metro Tozai Lines at Nakano 
Station (5-minute walk). From 
Nakano Station, take the north 
exit and head north through the 
Nakano Sun Mall shopping street. 
Nakano Broadway is located at 
the end of the shopping arcade. 

TIMES 

Open daily, 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

COSTS 

Prices for items vary, with some 
goods as cheap as 20 yen (about 
15 cents), to some rare collect¬ 
able items running more than 
100,000 yen. 

FOOD 

Restaurants are located both in 
the basement of Nakano Broad¬ 
way, and in the immediate vicin¬ 
ity around Nakano Station. 

INFORMATION 

Online: www.nbw.jp/#!/en 

— Justin Gonzalez 



Right: Just a short walk from Nakano Station, 
Nakano Broadway is a four-story treasure trove of 
individual shops selling goods featuring some of Japan’s 
most famous anime and manga franchises. 

Above: Shoppers at Nakano Broadway peruse the many 
manga comics at a Mandrake chain store. 
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Daily Chico’s “large size” cone, which has long been popular on social media and television, comes with all eight flavors of ice cream sold at the shop. 


After Hours: Japan 


See a video of the Daily Chico 
ice cream wizards at work at 

stripes.com/go/dailychico 


By Hana Kusumoto 
Stars and Stripes 

N 'akano Broadway, located a short walk 

from Nakano Station in west Tokyo, isn’t 
just famous for anime merchandise and 
comic books — it’s also famous for a shop 
selling an eight-layer ice cream cone. 

On a recent hot, humid August day, a crowd of 
people eating ice cream were gathered in front of 
Daily Chico, a small ice cream stand located in 

the basement of the popular _ 

shopping complex. Surprisingly, 
while the shop is famous for its 
towering cone featuring eight 
flavors of soft serve ice cream, 
most customers were just eating 
two- or three-layered cones and not the famous 
jumbo offering. 

My companion and I were here, however, for the 
eight-layered cone, referred to by the shop as the 
“large size” (550 yen, or about $5). The cone, which 
has long been popular on social media and televi¬ 
sion, comes with all eight flavors of ice cream sold 
at Daily Chico. 

Less ambitious ice cream fans can order a small 
cone (280 yen) or cup (300 yen), which comes with 
one to three flavors of choice, or a medium cone 
(380 yen) or cup (400 yen), which comes with two to 
four flavors. 

The available ice cream flavors change regularly, 
allowing customers to always try something new. 


During my visit, the day’s flavors included: vanilla; 
chocolate; strawberry; cafe au lait; banana; muscat 
grape; matcha, or green tea; and ramune, a clear- 
carbonated Japanese soda similar to Sprite. 

The sign at the shop asks customers to order 
their desired ice cream flavors by number, which 
are clearly indicated by samples displayed near the 
register. 

The staff at Daily Chico assemble the large ice 
cream cones quickly and calmly. The entire pro¬ 
cess takes less than a minute. 

_ I didn’t have high expectations 

for this ice cream, since visually 
interesting food popular online 
doesn’t always taste good. Howev¬ 
er, each individual flavor was tasty 
and not too sweet — which made 
me able to finish more ice cream than I expected. 

The ice cream was definitely too big for one per¬ 
son to eat alone. For an extra 100 yen, customers 
can purchase a cup to make the ice cream easier to 
share with a friend. Its height made the ice cream 
difficult to balance and it didn’t take very long for it 
to begin melting. 

A sign at the shop warns customers that the 
eight-layered ice cream can topple easily, and that 
the shop will not refund or replace dropped cones. 
Maybe this was why most customers opted for 
smaller portions. Still, for those looking to beat the 
summer heat in Tokyo, Daily Chico makes a great 
stop to break up any outing in the city, 
kusumoto.hanagistripes.com 



The staff at Daily Chico assemble the large ice cream cones quickly 
and calmly, each in just under a minute. Flavors change regularly. 


DAILY CHICO 

Address: 5-52-15, Nakano, 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo 
Dress: Casual 

Prices: Vary by size and range 
from 280 yen (about $2.50) for 
a small cone to 550 yen for the 
extra-large cone. 

Hours: Open daily from 10:00 
a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 


Directions: Daily Chico is in 
the basement of the Nakano 
Broadway shopping center, ac¬ 
cessible via the JR Chuo Line 
and Tokyo Metro Tozai Line 
at Nakano Station (5-minute 
walk). 

Information: 03-3386-4461 

— Hana Kusumoto 
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Lincoln 

letdown 

Reality bites on a trip 
to find 16 th president’s 
humble log cabin in Ky. 



Visitors approach the Memorial Building at the 
Abraham Lincoln Birthplace National Historical Park. 



A visitor examines a draft horse in a barn at the 
Kentucky Horse Park in Lexington, Ky. 



A statue of Abraham Lincoln greets visitors at the 
Lincoln Museum in Hodgenville, Ky. 




By Christopher Sullivan 


When we entered this temple we 
found a park ranger silently manning a 
corner desk. In the middle of the floor 
there was a one-room cabin with a 
single window and door. 

But this was not, as interpretive 
materials made clear, the cabin where 
Lincoln was born in 1809. It was a 
“symbolic cabin” from the 1840s. 

Having come here in hopes of sens¬ 
ing the presence of the martyred leader 
who had preserved the Union, we left 
the Memorial Building still searching. 

A couple of other encounters at the 
park helped. A giant cross section of a 
felled tree, labeled the Boundary Oak, 
which had hkely shaded young Abra¬ 
ham, and the spring for which the farm 
is named, where he certainly drank, 
provided authenticity and some feeling 
of connection. And visits to other Lin- 


Y ears ago. I’d heard that peo¬ 
ple making the pilgrimage to 
the tiny log cabin on the farm 
where Abraham Lincoln was 
born sometimes burst into tears when 
they glimpsed it. 

That alone made it seem worth a trip 
to Sinking Spring Farm in the remote 
town of Hodgenville, Ky. And so my 
wife, Lucy, and I set out for a visit. As 
it turned out, the reality was a little 
different from what we expected. 

Historians have said Lincoln’s hard¬ 
scrabble early years contributed much 
to his character. “I was born, and have 
ever remained, in the most humble 
walks of life,” Lincoln once wrote. His 
parents paid $200 for the farm with 
stony clay soil that became a symbol of 
pioneer self-sufficiency on the Ken¬ 
tucky frontier. 

Visitors today pass through coun¬ 
tryside that remains pastoral before 
arriving at the sweeping entrance 
to the Abraham Lincoln Birthplace 
National Historical Park. It leads to a 
visitor center with displays of fam¬ 
ily artifacts, a film about the future 
president’s earliest years and, of 
course, a gift shop where you can get a 
stovepipe hat. 

The centerpiece of the site is the 
Memorial Building nearby, reached 
by a walkway through woods or by 
ascending 56 wide stone steps, one for 
each year of Lincoln’s life. At the top 
looms a marble-and-granite neoclassi¬ 
cal structure with tall columns and a 
carving in the pediment saying: “Here 
over the log cabin where Abraham 
Lincoln was born ... a grateful people 
have dedicated this memorial.” 


The “symbolic cabin” is enshrined within the Memorial Building at the Abraham 
Lincoln Birthplace National Historical Park. 


Beyond the entrance to the Abraham Lincoln Birthplace National Historical Park 
in Hodgenville, Ky., is a visitor center that contains exhibits and artifacts. 


coin sites nearby — including the farm 
10 miles away on Knob Creek, where 
the Lincolns moved from Sinking 
Spring, and Hodgenville itself, with its 
Lincoln museum — made our journey 
worthwhile. 

But let’s suppose this would not be 
enough to justify a trip for you — or 
suppose that you’re traveling with kids 
who aren’t that interested in musty 
historic sites. Fortunately, there are 
many other draws en route to or from 
Hodgenville. 

About two hours to the north, in 
Lexington, is a unique showcase of 
Kentucky’s perhaps best-known indus¬ 
try (not counting bourbon distilling): 
the Kentucky Horse Park. 

Situated in a place where horses 
have been raised for two centuries, this 
remarkable attraction houses thorough¬ 
breds, draft horses and other types 
and invites visitors to get close to them, 
sponsoring horse shows and competi¬ 
tions and offering horse-drawn trolley 
tours and pony rides. In the handsome 
barns, see champions being groomed 
while outside others graze the rolling 
pastures elegantly fenced in typical 
Bluegrass style. Full-scale statues of 
Secretariat, the Triple Crown-winning 
racehorse, and other equine luminaries 
dot the grounds, and one shaded corner 
houses a horse cemetery. “A wise and 
gentle stallion,” reads one touching 
epitaph. 

The sprawling International Museum 
of the Horse, a Smithsonian affiliate, 
traces the relationship between these 
creatures and humans going back to 
ancient times. Set aside at least an hour 
for this. 

Our other stop, bracketing the 
Lincoln sites, is near Bowling Green, 
about an hour and a half southwest of 
Hodgenville. It’s the National Corvette 
Museum. 

Here you’ll And an enormous collec¬ 
tion of brightly painted sports cars, all 
housed in a fancifully designed build¬ 
ing, which includes a unique and unex¬ 
pected extra: an interactive exhibit of 
the giant sinkhole that suddenly opened 
under part of the museum in 2014 and 
swallowed millions of dollars’ worth 
of Corvettes. Some muddied carcasses 
are on dramatic display. 

In one section of the museum, rec¬ 
reating mid-20th century automotive 
scenes, you stroll past a service station 
where curvaceous early Corvettes are 
getting gas or a mock stretch of Route 
66, where singer Roy Orbison’s favorite 
Stingray is parked next to his likeness. 
A design and engineering area shows 
off clay models and crash tests. 

Finally, there’s the museum gift shop, 
offering everything from racing outfits 
to posters. It’s irresistible. In fact, we 
actually purchased a Corvette there. 
OK, it’s a small cardboard one, but 
still a reminder of a fun stop on a drive 
through Kentucky. 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 


NEW ON DVD 

“Deadpool 2”: It’s neither the suit nor the 
special effects makeup that makes Deadpool come 
to life. It’s Ryan Reynolds. All of it starts with a 
tragedy in Deadpool’s hfe that sends him on a 
revenge mission that turns into a self-discovery 
trek. Deadpool meets Russell (Julian Dennison), 
a young mutant who has had his fill of the sadistic 
tactics used on him and other mutants as a way 
of converting them into “normal” human beings. 
Deadpool and Russell end up behind bars but 
aren’t there long, as Cable (Josh Brolin) arrives 
from the future on a mission to kill the young mu¬ 
tant. The m^ority of “Deadpool 2” is a production 
that hits you in the face with the action and slams 
your funny bone with juvenile humor. Reynolds 
provided a comically dangerous performance in 
the first “Deadpool,” and in the sequel, to shake up 
the comic book movie world. The films show it is 
possible to make a massively entertaining action 
movie that fires off one-liners faster than bullets. 



Twentieth Century Fox/AP 


Ryan Reynolds stars in “Deadpool 2.” The flick 
is now available on DVD. 

“Blindspot: The Complete Third Season”: A 

new set of tattoos emerges, a bounty is put on 
Jane Doe (Jaimie Alexander) and the rest of 
Kurt Weller’s (Sullivan Stapleton) FBI team is 
kidnapped in this NBC drama. In other words, 
just another day at the office for this group. The 
series works on multiple levels. If you are a fan 
of mysteries and puzzles, each episode is sparked 
by one of the many tattoos on Jane’s body. The 
fun is not only the mission that comes from these 
clues, but watching Ashley Johnson’s character 
decipher them. It also works as a family drama 
with Jane and Kurt trying to deal with their 
own problems while adjusting to life with Jane’s 
newfound daughter. 

“The Walking Dead: The Complete Eighth 
Season”: Rick (Andrew Lincoln) and the Alex¬ 
andrians go to war against Negan (Jeffrey Dean 
Morgan) and his forces. As has been the case 
from the opening episodes, this is not a TV series 
just about fighting zombies, but a smartly written 
examination of the human spirit. It continues to 
dig deep into the story of survival wherein the 
battle with other humans is really the greatest 
threat. The DVD set also includes behind-the- 
scenes extras, including three audio commentar¬ 
ies and three featurettes offering an in-depth 
look at the making of the eighth season. The 
home entertainment release also includes six 
extended episodes not seen in the broadcasts. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Ash vs Evil Dead”: The third and final season 
features Ash (Bruce Campbell) learning he has 
a daughter, who he brings along when he fights 
demons. 

“Hillary”: The drama follows the life and story 
of mountaineer and philanthropist Sir Edmund 
Hillary. 

“NCIS: The Fifteenth Season” 

“Bleeding Steel”: A Hong Kong police in¬ 
spector (Jackie Chan) learns that a biochemical 
invention has been surgically implanted into his 
missing daughter. 

“Gotham: Season 4” 

“First Reformed”: Rev. Ernst Toller (Ethan 
Hawke) plunges into his tormented past — and 
equally despairing future — until he finds re¬ 
demption. 

“Jack Ryan Collection”: Includes “The Hunt for 
Red October,” “Patriot Games,” “Clear and Pres¬ 
ent Danger” and “Jack Ryan: Shadow Recruit.” 

“Black Water”: Jean-Claude Van Damme and 
Dolph Lundgren star in this tale of spies and 
survival. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 



character and it’s going to be fun to see if that can be 
done,” she said. 

She gave the show lots of props, but is looking for¬ 
ward to new film and TV projects. The first is “Mile 
22,” starring Mark Wahlberg and directed by Peter 
Berg with the hope of becoming a film franchise. It 
follows a secret CIA task force that must retrieve and 
transport an intelligence asset through 22 miles of hos¬ 
tile territory. It’s fast-paced and intense, but also funny. 

Cohan said the cast was encouraged to improvise in 
some scenes. “It’s fun to play the witty dialogue and I 
always love in Pete’s movies how there are a lot of nor¬ 
mal people with interesting conversations,” she said. “It 
always feels like you’re opening a window into real hfe.” 

Next, Cohan will act opposite Scott Foley in ABC’S 
“Whiskey Cavalier,” debuting in 2019. “The hardest 
part is not laughing,” she said. In the dramedy, Cohan 
plays another CIA operative but one who gets matched 
with Foley’s superstar FBI agent to solve cases. 

“They have this wonderful ‘Moonlighting’ vibe,” 
she said. “I’m an emotional character with a steely 
exterior and the guys are much more in touch with 
their feelings. It’s funny! It’s great. It’s a really fun 
departure for me.” 


J 

I 


By Alicia Rancilio 

Associated Press 

E ven battling zombies day in and day out can 
get repetitive. 

After eight seasons of fighting for her life 
on AMC’s “The Walking Dead,” Lauren 
Cohan knew she needed a change when she felt a little 
too comfortable with the job. That’s why she’s saying 
goodbye to the role, though producers are leaving the 
door open should she change her mind. 

“Eight years is a really long time to be in those emo¬ 
tional depths and it’s really fun for me because I never 
thought about drama as much when I started this ca¬ 
reer and I always kind of assumed I’d do hke fight fare,” 
she told The Associated Press in a recent interview. 

She has always fought against the idea of being too 
comfortable, in work and fife overall. There was a time 
she scratched that itch by moving into new houses. 

“This is a much better way of doing it,” Cohan 
laughed. 

Cohan, 36, will appear in the first half of season 
nine, premiering in October. She considers the offer to 
return “a gift.” 

“There’s a chance for me to still explore the Maggie 


Actress Lauren Cohan, who stars on the TV show “The Walking Dead,” 
is now on the silver screen in the film “Mile 22.” 

Brian Ach, Invision/AP 
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Minaj defends old-school approach 



By Mikael Wood 


Los Angeles Times 


U neasy lies the head that wears 
Nicki Mine’s crown. 

That’s the prime takeaway 
(whether or not she intended it 
to be) from “Queen,” on which the most 
commercially successful female rapper in 
history spends so much time describing her 
dominance that a clear conclusion is that 
she fears it’s beginning to erode. 

Why wouldn’t she? 

Always a fast-moving genre, hip-hop has 
only sped up its evolutionary pace in the 
four years since Mingj’s last album, “The 
Pinkprint.” In 2014, few at rap’s center were 
worried about competing with Post Malone; 
fewer still identified Cardi B as a legitimate 
threat. 

Now, of course, the latter is as big as they 
come, with a hit debut and a streaming-and- 
radio smash in “I Like It” that many view as 
the song of the summer. 

“Took a little break, but I’m back to me,” 
Min^ raps on her new album’s “LLC,” 
before taking what appears to be a shot at 
Cardi B, whose ascent as a woman with a 
microphone has been compared countless 
times to Mine’s: “Trying to make a new 
Nicki with a factory / They’ll never toe to toe 
on a track with me.” 

It’s not just the names that have changed 
in hip-hop; so too have the routes to success. 
On “Queen,” Min^, 35, continues to put 
her faith in the old way of doing things 
— even if listeners, as she surely 
knows, couldn’t care less about some 
of them. 

“I ain’t ever have to strip to get 
the pole position,” she insists in 
the throbbing “Hard White,” 
which is almost certainly a refer¬ 
ence to Cardi B’s much-discussed 
(if little-disparaged) past as an exotic 
dancer. Elsewhere, in the opening 
“Ganja Burns,” she tsk-tsks the emerging 
generation behind her for assuming they’ve 
matched the talented veterans, including 
Jay-Z and DMX, with whom she obviously 
sympathizes. 

“You gotta have real skill, gotta work for 
that / If it’s really passion, would you give 


with paper and pen — feels bitterly defen¬ 
sive, even when Min^ lives up to her boasts 
about her hard-won craft, which on “Queen” 
is almost all the time. 

In the sly “Barbie Dreams,” built on a 
funky guitar hck familiar from its appear¬ 
ance decades ago in a song by the Notorious 
B.I.G., she cleverly (and unprintably) flips the 
earlier track’s conceit to make fun of Drake 
and 50 Cent, among other male rap stars. 

She sounds as fierce as she has in years 
on “Coco Chanel,” which closes the album 
with a spray of furious dancehall beats and 
a thoroughly imposing cameo from Foxy 
Brown. (Hours after “Queen” came 
out, Min^ teamed with yet another 
relatively aged New Yorker to release 
“Sorry,” a duet with Nas that report¬ 
edly didn’t make the album thanks 
o an unauthorized Tracy Chapman 
sample.) 

What’s strange about Mingj’s 
preoccupation with these outmoded 
values is that it hasn’t squelched 
— or been squelched by — her 
forward-looking instinct. 
More than any 
other rapper at her 
level, she’s at 
ease shifting 
between rap 
and pop; 
for her, it’s 
never been 
a sacrifice of 
her credibility to 
sing airy melodies over sleek 
electronic grooves, as indeed 
she does here in “Nip Tuck” 
and the disarmingly tender 
“Come See About Me,” in 
which she pleads with an ex to 
reconsider their relationship. 

Minqj’s willingness to switch 
styles (and her ability to fol¬ 
low through on it) is the thing 
likely to keep her on top as 
hip-hop keeps advancing. 

On “Queen,” though, all the 
back-in-my-day stuff suggests 
a lack of confidence in her 
unique perspective. 


your world for that?” she asks the young¬ 
sters. “Unlike a lot of these hoes, whether 
wack or lit / At least I can say I wrote every 
rap I spit.” 

The fuddy-duddy stance — thou shalt 
rise from the streets and compose by hand 


Nicki Minaj 

Queen 

(Young Money/ 

Cash Money/Republic) 



Jason Mraz 

“Know." (Atlantic) 

Jason Mraz usually likes to 
take risks, but on his new album, 
“Know.,” he keeps them to a 
minimum. 

Instead, Mraz focuses on 
delivering as many warm and 
fuzzy, moderately upbeat, lilting 
ballads as he can. Considering 
how well the “I’m Yours” singer- 
songwriter does that, it’s a pretty 
good plan. 

The gorgeous opener “Let’s 
See What the Night Can Do” is a 
stunner, capturing the sweeping 
excitement of a new relationship 
in elegantly simple terms. It’s 
the latest example of how Mraz 
is best when he hones his lyrics, 
rather than letting them spill out 
stream-of-consciousness style 
like they do in “Unlonely.” 

He does it again in “Love Is 
Still the Answer,” though the 
string section flourishes, choral 
backing and dramatic production 
may actually detract from the 
power of the message. 

The first single, “Have It All,” 
is the Mraz we have grown to 
expect, like a commencement 
speech set to music. “May the 
best of your todays be the worst 
of your tomorrows,” he declares 
over a spare, sweet backdrop. 
“And may the road less paved be 
the road that you follow.” 

May Mraz soon follow that 
road as well. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 


As prolific as she was influential, Aretha Franklin released dozens of albums in a career spanning more 
than half a century until her death on Aug. 16. Here are five of her most important works. 



must-own albums by 
ARETHA FRANKLIN 



“Laughing on the 
Outside,” 1963 

With a seemingly arbitrary 
mix of pop, jazz and R&B 
tunes, Franklin’s early- 
’60s output on Columbia 
Records left audiences 
unsure about what kind of 
singer they were hearing. 
Nobody could doubt that 
a singer was what she 
was. Seek out this gem 
to behold the purity of 
her tone in “Skylark” and 
to marvel at the way she 
dismantles, then cleverly 
reassembles, the melody 
of “Make Someone 
Happy.” 


“I Never Loved a Man the 
Way I Love You,” 1967 

Franklin’s artistic 
breakthrough — and a 
landmark in American 
music. Recorded in 
part at Fame Studios 
in Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
this was the album that 
introduced the Queen of 
Soul in all her glorious 
complexity: a voice of 
passion and reason, heart 
and mind, impatience and 
understanding. “What you 
want,” she assured us on 
“Respect,” “baby, I got it.” 


“Amazing Grace,” 1972 

Even when she was 
singing about earthly 
love, Franklin maintained 
a strong connection to 
the church music with 
which she grew up. Still, 
few were prepared for the 
righteous fire of this live 
album recorded at the 
New Temple Missionary 
Baptist Church in Los 
Angeles. Listen to “How 
I Got Over” to hear a 
pop star still invested in 
looking beyond herself. 


“Who’s Zoomin’ Who?,” 
1985 

The ’80s were rough 
going for many singers 
from Franklin’s generation 
— especially those 
determined to stay on the 
charts. Franklin, though, 
sounds re-energized 
rather than desperate, 
amid the glossy synths 
and mechanized drums 
of this big commercial hit. 
“How’d you get your pants 
so tight?” she asks some 
dreamboat in the ebullient 
“Freeway of Love,” which 
is reason enough to ride 
with her. 


“Sings the Great Diva 
Classics,” 2014 

Franklin was famously 
competitive with other 
singers, and that drive 
hardly diminished as 
she got older. Here she 
stakes a claim on material 
made famous by Barbra 
Streisand (“People”), 
Gladys Knight (“Midnight 
Train to Georgia”), Alicia 
Keys (“No One”) and 
Adele, whose “Rolling in 
the Deep” she belts so 
hard you fear the thing 
might fall apart. 

— Mikael Wood 
Los Angeles Times 
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^How long can 
I go on? That's 
the million-dollar 
question' 




Rod Stewart - and his 
signature hairstyle - 
still going strong at 73 


By John Carucci 

Associated Press 

M ore than fifty years into his career, Rod 
Stewart shows no sign of slowing down. 

When he’s not on tour, he’s busy at home 
chasing his two young sons, Aiden and 
Alastair, around the yard. And on Sept. 28, he 
will release his 30th studio album, “Blood Red Roses.” 

While known for writing sultry songs — from “Tonight’s 
the Night (Gonna Be Alright)” to “You’re In My Heart (The 
Final Acclaim)” — Stewart’s also not 
afraid to tackle social issues. In 1976, 
he broke new ground with “The Killing 
of Georgie (Part I and II),” about his 
friend who was killed because of his 
sexual identity. 

Stewart dismisses the idea of 
being courageous writing the first 
mainstream pop song to deal with gay 
bashing. 

“It was a true story, and it’s much 
easier to write about the truth,” Stewart 
said about the iconic song. 

The 73-year old crooner gets serious 
again with his new album’s first single, 

“Didn’t I,” which deals with teenage 
substance abuse from the parent’s perspective. 

In an interview with The Associated Press, the Grammy- 
winning singer discussed his longevity in the music business, 
what he thinks of the #MeToo movement and maintaining his 
signature hairstyle. 



Rod Stewart’s 30th 
studio album, “Blood Red 
Roses,” will be released 
Sept. 28. Top: Stewart 
poses for a portrait on 
Aug. 8 in New York to 
promote the album and his 
current tour. 


AP: That hair is just amazing. How do 
you keep it up? 

Stewart: It’s pretty good, isn’t it? I don’t 
know. I think I’ve just been lucky, you 
know, with the hair. It gets a lot of manip¬ 
ulation, you know, because I always have 
to keep it (up). When I’m doing a show, I 
have to go and dry it.... I cut it every two 
weeks. No, but other than that I just think 
I’m lucky. 

You move pretty well onstage for a 
guy in his 70s ... 

Soccer has always been a passion of 
mine. You know, I played it, read about 
it, watched it all my life, and I still play a 
little bit. And I do work out a lot, I must 
admit. And that keeps me fit for onstage. 
How long can I go on? That’s the million- 
dollar question. You know, I enjoy it. I get 
excited about it, and as long as that exists, 
I think I can carry on for another three 
weeks (laughs). 

Your two sons were onstage with you 
at your Madison Square Garden show 
recently. Do you always take them on 
the road? 

They don’t come on the stage every 
night. Only when they’re on tour (with me 
in the summer). And they pester me. The 
older one is getting a bit too old for it now. 
But the young one loves it. You know, he 
loves it. But having younger kids. I’ve got 
eight kids all together, certainly does keep 
you on your toes, and they, especially the 
youngest one, he’s just so cute. He amuses 
me all day long. It makes me smile. And 
that’s longevity in itself, I think being able 
to smile all day. 

You’ve always been a fan of the ladies, 
do you consider yourself a ... 

Sex symbol? Now I hate that word. ... I 
never purposely went out to attract the op¬ 
posite sex. I mean, it just comes with the 
music, you know, the music is very sensu¬ 
ous and vibrant. So, if I do something sug¬ 
gestive onstage it’s merely by accident. 


“The Killing of Georgie” was bold for 
its time. Do you feel it helped change 
attitudes in some small way? 

Yeah, yeah, you’re right. It was actually 
banned by the BBC when it first came 
out. But the most interesting thing about 
“Georgie” is I bump into a lot of people, 
gay men who say, “You know when ‘The 
Killing of Georgie’ came out, it really 
helped me through my breaking out and 
feeling proud about who I am.” And that 
means a lot to me. 

The industry has changed. Is it no lon¬ 
ger sex, drugs and rock ’n’ roll? 

Obviously, I’m not, you know, sweet 16 
anymore, and there are things I have to 
preserve, namely my voice. I really have 
to look after that. So, as I said, I was never 
really a druggy-type person because I 
played football and I was always getting 
up in the morning playing football and so 
that side hasn’t changed a great deal for 
me. 

But things are changing, especially 
with the #MeToo movement. 

Well that’s true. There were a lot of 
women throwing themselves at us in the 
’70s and ’80s, and they were good old 
times, really great times. But, you know, 
the #MeToo movement is long overdue. 
But I must admit I’ve never had trouble, 
you know, entertaining women. I’ve al¬ 
ways enjoyed the chase, actually. I’d never 
thrown myself on any woman. You know, I 
enjoyed romance and then the chase. 

Do you ever look back and go, “Wow, 
what a career?” 

Every day. Every day. I never take it 
for granted. I really don’t. You know, it’s 
just the best job in the world. I know that’s 
an old cliche, but it really is. (President 
Donald) Trump thinks he’s got a good job. 
I’ve really got a great job. 
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By Richard Chin 

Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

L ately, Dan Brown has been writ¬ 
ing his thriller novels under the 
forbidding eye of Zeus, the king 
of gods. Which is a bit ironic, 
given that Brown vaulted to fame, suc¬ 
cess and best-seller lists by being a bit of 
an iconoclast, employing faith-shaking 
premises challenging ideas about religion 
and God as plot devices. 

His first blockbuster, “The Da Vinci 
Code,” was a puzzle-filled thriller that 
introduced readers to the notion that 
Jesus Christ and Mary Magdalene were 
married with children. 

His latest page-turner, “Origin,” goes 
even further, playing with the idea that 
science could ultimately triumph over 
religion by essentially proving the nonex¬ 
istence of God. 

It’s true that the 
god that watches 
over Brown as 
he writes is actu¬ 
ally a cat, a massive 
orange and white 
tabby that adopted 
Brown after it wan¬ 
dered over from the 
neighbor’s house 
near Portsmouth, 
N.H., five years ago 
and never left. 

But ancient Egyp¬ 
tians once revered cats as demigods, and 
since then, cats like Zeus have never let 
Brown and the rest of us forget it. “He’s 
very big. Very, very territorial. Does not 
like it when I leave. When my suitcase 
comes out, he actually gets quite upset,” 
Brown said of Zeus. “He sits on my desk 
for eight hours a day when I’m writing.” 

Zeus has been a muse of sorts for 
Brown’s latest book, “Origin.” 

It’s the fifth thriller to star Robert 
Langdon, the tweedy but dashing Harvard 
professor of “symbology and religious 
iconology,” who was played by Tom Hanks 
in the movie adaptations. 

The book kicks off with Langdon pres¬ 
ent at the Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao, 
Spain, when tech billionaire Edmond 
Kirsch prepares to announce a scientific 
breakthrough that will answer man’s 
“universal mysteries”: Where do we come 
from and where are we going? 

In Brown’s telling, Kirsch’s answer 
threatens to render all religions into 
myths as obsolete as Zeus. But the billion¬ 
aire is assassinated before he can reveal 
what he’s found. 

Before you can say secret conspiracy, 
Langdon is racing around Spain in the 
company of the “spectacularly beautiful” 
Ambra Vidal, who also happens to be the 
museum director and the fiancee to the 
next king of Spain. 

Langdon and Vidal decide they must 
find the 47-character password that will 
unlock Kirsch’s discovery while trying to 
stay out the clutches of the shadowy kill¬ 
ers trying to keep it secret. 

Happily, they have the best ally a thrill¬ 
er hero could have: an artificially intelli¬ 
gent digital helper named Winston, a “Siri 
on steroids” capable of booking escapes on 
private jets without security screening. 

Code for success 

With a first U.S. printing of 2 million 
copies, “Origin” combines all the ele¬ 
ments of the Dan Brown formula that 
has sold more than 200 million books and 
has been translated into 56 languages: 
codes, puzzles, treasure hunts, secretive 
organizations and didactic explanations of 
obscure facts. 

The Brown formula also means plots 
that are contained in a 24-hour period, 
with short chapters (105 spread over 461 


pages in “Origin”), typically ending in 
cliffhangers. 

But Brown also aspires to write “the 
thriller as academic lecture.” 

So in between the places where the 
characters’ hearts pound (or their pulses 
quicken or their adrenaline surges). 
Brown pauses to drop in explanations 
of art, architecture, history and science 
that he said he spent a year reading up on 
before he started writing. 

As in some of his earlier books. Brown 
uses a conservative Catholic sect as a 
plot element in “Origin.” This time it’s 
something called the Palmarian Church, 
headed by an “antipope.” 

His books, or the movies based on his 
books, have been criticized by some for 
being anti-Catholic. 

Brown, 53, describes himself as agnos¬ 
tic, but not anti-religious. 

“My mother was very, very religious. 
She was the church organist. I sang in the 
choir,” he said. As a child. Brown said, “I 
believed in the Bible. I believed in Adam 
and Eve.” 


But his father, a math teacher who 
created treasure hunts for his kids and 
introduced Brown to a passion for secret 
codes, was an agnostic. 

“So I had a foot in each world growing 
up,” he said. 

Brown learned about evolution when he 
was about 9 years old, and when he asked 
his Episcopalian priest about it, “the 
priest told me, ‘Nice boys don’t ask that 
question.’ 

“And I moved into the realm of science. 
I moved away from religion,” he said. 

“At some point, I realized I can’t really 
embrace them both, and I started on this 
journey of writing these books and trying 
to figure out where the truth lies.” 

Brown said technology, like religion, 
can be used for both good and evil. But he 
objects when religion stands in the way 
of scientific progress or “is used as an 
excuse to have immunity from rational 
scrutiny.” 

Brown’s mother died earlier this year 
of leukemia, and his latest book is dedi¬ 


cated to her memory. Brown said her life 
was extended because of an experimental 
drug program based on genetic medicine. 

“My mom had 10 years of life, and I 
had 10 years with her, because of these 
technologies, and I think it’s important we 
remember, and the church remembers, 
that religion does not have the market 
cornered on morality,” he said. 

The Barry Manilow of books 

Brown’s path to success wasn’t a 
straight one. Before he took up writing, he 
hoped to be a singer-songwriter, the next 
Barry Manilow or Billy Joel. 

When his music career failed to take off, 
he turned to writing, first a humor book, 
“187 Men to Avoid.” 

Then, inspired by reading a Sidney 
Sheldon novel, he wrote a techno-thriller, 
“Digital Fortress.” His first Robert Lang¬ 
don novel, “Angels & Demons,” and an¬ 
other techno-thriller, “Deception Point,” 
came next. He had to do his own publicity 
for those first books, and he sold books out 
of his car as he struggled to find readers. 

“I was seriously considering not writing 
again,” he wrote of that time, describ¬ 
ing his career in a witness statement in a 
lawsuit against his publisher. 

Instead, he changed his agent and got a 
new publisher. Doubleday, which heavily 
promoted his next novel, “The Da Vinci 
Code.” 

The runaway success of that book in 
2003 led Time magazine to put Brown 
on its list of the world’s 100 most influ¬ 
ential people in 2005, crediting him with 
“nothing less than keeping the publishing 
industry afloat.” 

This September Forbes said Brown 
was the fourth-highest-paid author in the 
world, pulling in an estimated $20 million 
in the past year. 

But success has made him a target. Two 
lawsuits, both thrown out by the courts, 
accused him of plagiarism. And critics 
regularly bash Brown’s prose. 

Fellow mega-seller Stephen King (fifth 
on the Forbes author list) once lumped Dan 
Brown novels with “Jokes for the John” as 
the “mental equivalent of Kraft macaroni 
and cheese.” Salman Rushdie described 
“The Da Vinci Code” as “a novel so bad 
that it gives bad novels a bad name.” 

In the Washington Post, reviewer Ron 
Charles said “Origin” was “so moronic 
you can feel your IQ points flaking away 
like dandruff.” 

Asked whether reviews like that hurt or 
if he cries all the way to the bank. Brown 
said, “Kind of both. 

“I just write the novel that I want to 
read, and I just hope other people want to 
read it,” he said. 

Brown said he has ideas for several 
more books involving his hero Langdon, 
who he describes as “really the person I 
wish I could be.” 

Brown said Langdon is braver and 
smarter than he is, but there’s one way 
they are alike: Langdon shares Brown’s 
claustrophobia, thanks to an experience 
Brown had of nearly falling into a well. 

“That was something that almost hap¬ 
pened to me as a child in the White Moun¬ 
tains in New Hampshire, and it has stayed 
with me, and I just made it the Achilles’ 
heel of this character,” he said. 

Future novels may have a different 
hero. 

“I’ve got an idea for a novel about race 
relations in the 1960s. I’ve got ideas for 
techno-thrillers, government conspiracy 
theories, all sorts of things, “ Brown said. 

But first he has to get back from his 
international book tour for “Origins” and 
home to his desk, where he starts his writ¬ 
ing day at 4 a.m., his computer remind¬ 
ing him to take hourly breaks to do some 
pushups or sit-ups, sip some butter-laced 
“bulletproof coffee” and look out the win¬ 
dow at the forests near his home. 

Zeus will be watching. 
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Celebrity book clubs 
lift sales, generate buzz 

By Alicia Rancilio 

Associated Press 

J immy Fallon remembers a summer a few 
years back when it seemed everybody was 
reading “Gone Girl” by Gillian Flynn. 
“Everyone had that book. If we had 
people over, or went on vacation poolside, people 
had that book wrinkled and curled up. I read it 
with my wife and we read every chapter togeth¬ 
er and we’d be like, ‘(Gasps) This is great!’ It 
was the world’s smallest book club,” he laughed. 

This summer, Fallon decided to expand his 
book club of two to include his late-night audi¬ 
ence. In June, he launched “Tonight Show Sum¬ 
mer Reads.” Fallon presented five book options 
on his show and instructed viewers to go online 
and vote for their favorite. The results exceeded 
his expectations with 140,000 votes. The winner 
was “Children of Blood and Bone” by Tomi 
Adeyemi. 

“Any way to engage the audience and to do 
stuff with them is always more fun,” said Fallon. 

He also enthusiastically tracked how the 
books performed on Amazon after a mention 
on his show. The company confirms he had an 
impact. 

“When a celebrity decides to get behind a 
book, we generally see a lift in sales,” said Chris 
Schluep, an editor at Amazon. “For instance, 
‘Children of Blood and Bone’ has been selling 
well this year. But the week after Jimmy Fallon 
selected it as the first ‘Tonight Show’ book club 
selection, it sold nearly three times the number 
of print. Kindle and Audible books that it had 
sold in the previous week at Amazon.” 

Fallon isn’t the only celebrity to follow in 
Oprah Winfrey’s footsteps with a book club. 
Reese Witherspoon has made such a success of 
her monthly literary picks that publishers are 
now putting Reese stickers on her selections. 

“It’s fantastic and we have a great experience,” 
said Witherspoon, who has bought the rights to 
many of her picks to adapt for film or television. 
One of her selections, “Little Fires Everywhere” 
by Celeste Ng, will be a hmited series on Hulu 
starring Witherspoon and Kerry Washington. 

The Oscar winner also has partnered with 
the audio producer-distributor Audible on audio 
recordings of her selections. 

Emma Roberts has turned her lifelong love of 
reading into a pet project she calls Belletrist. A 
website and social media for Belletrist celebrate 
all things books. Each month they feature a 
new book to read and even an independent book 
store to check out. 

“Belletrist is my baby,” said Roberts, who 
runs the site with her partner, Karah Preiss. 

She says there is “no criteria” for books she 
features because her personal taste is so varied, 
but she does tend to learn toward highlighting 
female authors. She wants to create a commu¬ 
nity for Belletrist followers to share thoughts 
and ideas about what they read. 

Sarah Jessica Parker is so committed to 
reading that she’s partnered with the American 
Library Association to share her own sugges- 



Ballantine Books, Penguin/AP 


Actress Reese Witherspoon is flanked by two cover images of novels she selected for her book club: “Something In 
The Water,” by Catherine Steadman, left, and “Eleanor Oliphant Is Completely Fine,” by Gail Honeyman. Witherspoon 
is one of several celebrities who have book clubs. 


tions. The goal, she says, is to not 
only get people to read but to also 
support their own local libraries. 

When Parker was approached 
by publishing house Hogarth to 
start her own imprint, her respect 
for writing initially made her 
think it wasn’t a good idea. 

“I didn’t think I had the experi¬ 
ence and had too much respect 
for people who’ve been in publish¬ 
ing for a long time,” she said. But 
Parker then thought it could be a 
way to help champion works in the 
literary fiction space which isn’t 
always as commercial. The first 
novel printed by S JP for Hogarth, 
“A Place for Us” by Fatima Far- 
heen Mirza, is a New York Times 
best-seller. 

Parker said she also enjoys post¬ 
ing about books on social media 
because it’s a safe topic. 

Books are the “one thing I can 
talk about on Instagram that’s not 
controversial,” she said. “Every¬ 
body wants to talk about their 
favorite books or their feelings 
about books and share title recom¬ 
mendations. I mean, it’s a huge 
exchange of information and en¬ 
thusiasm and it’s really the easiest 
part of my relationship with social 
media certainly.” 

Like Witherspoon, Roberts and 
Parker are open to the idea of 
giving a book they recommend the 
Hollywood treatment. 

“One of the most exciting things 


cc 

It’s fantastic 
and we 
have a great 
experience.’ 

— Reese Witherspoon 


BOOK CLUBS ONLINE 

■ “Tonight Show Summer 
Reads": nbc.com/the-tonight- 
show/exclusives/summer-reads 

■ Emma Roberts: belletrist.com 

■ American Library Association 
featuring honorary Book Club 
Chair Sarah Jessica Parker: 
bookclubcentral.org 

■ Reese Witherspoon: 
hello-sunshine.com/book-club 


about reading is thinking about 
how to bring it to life. I’m always 
imagining the show or the movie. 
We’re in an exciting time,” Rob¬ 
erts said. 

Parker stresses her goal first 
and foremost is to help the author. 

“I’m in it really for the genu¬ 
inely purest of intentions — to 
introduce new authors to readers. 
And if the opportunity exists for 
there to be a discussion about any 
television or film rights, I would 
certainly enter in to those conver¬ 
sations. But that isn’t in any way 
my incentive.” 
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MIX IT 

A well-rounded fit 
should include bo 
low-intensity Intel 






By Mike Candelaria 
Orlando Sentinel 

H igh-intensity interval training has become 
a big deal among workout enthusiasts, who 
hke the short bursts of intense exercise 
alternated with longer periods of rest. 

But some folks still prefer low-intensity workouts 
— repetitive moderate motion for 30 to 45 minutes. 
So which is better for you? 

“They both have their place,” said Niki Davis, 
fitness manager at RDV Sportsplex Athletic Club in 
Maitland, Fla. “Decide for yourself that you’re going 
to be someone who includes exercise in your life and 
just try to figure out what that is for you.” 

The difference between 
the two workouts, obviously, 
begins with intensity. Yet, 
as you look at your fitness 
— both how to get it and 
how to keep it — there is 
much more to consider. 

Heart rate. Regimen. Re¬ 
covery. Types of exercises. 
Fitness goals. Time avail¬ 
able. Those are just a few 
of the key variables, local 
fitness experts say. 

For starters, an easy 
calculation for maximum heart rate establishes 
target training zones, which then can determine your 
exercise regimen and needed recovery, said Ryan 
Mowery, a personal trainer at Fitness CF Orlando. 

To calculate, subtract your age — 50, for example 
— from the number 220. That gives you a maximum 
heart rate of 170, approximately. 

High-intensity exercises produce heart rates of 
80 percent to 90 percent of your maximum in short 
intervals followed by time to recover, Mowery said. 
Think pushing a sled, running with weights or 
sprinting. 

“You’re going to work as hard as you can,” Mow¬ 
ery said, noting that 30 seconds of sprinting followed 
by a one-minute recovery could be repeated for a 
total of 20 minutes. 

Meanwhile, low-intensity training targets 60 per¬ 
cent to 70 percent of your maximum heart rate, from 
sustained effort as opposed to short intervals, with the 
exercise typically in the form of walking, swimming, 
jogging or biking at a relatively slow pace. 

If you can’t monitor your heart rate precisely, 
consider that during a low-intensity workout, you’ll 
still be able to hold a conversation — but not during 
strenuous high-intensity workout. 

In the past several years, high-intensity workouts 
have gained popularity, thanks in part to CrossFit, 


Be willing to try new things. 

If you don’t ever put yourself 
outside of your box, you might 
be missing out on something 
you really enjoy. Exercise isn’t 
necessarily one size fits all. ^ 

Niki Davis 

fitness manager, RDV Sportsplex Athletic Club 


said Tyler Farwell, a medical wellness manager 
at Florida Hospital. CrossFit involves everything 
from dusty hill sprints and sandbag carries to 
ocean swims, and the type of training has been 
popularized by televised events such as the 
CrossFit Games on ESPN, Farwell said. 

“People see it on TV. Also, a lot of people are 
busy and they ask, ‘What can I do in 20 minutes 
that’s going to give me the most bang for my 
buck?’ Farwell said. 

Among the leading benefits of high-intensity 
workouts are faster calorie burning as well as 
what’s commonly called “afterburn” — resulting 
from exercise oxygen consumption. 

“It’s how much exercise you need to recover 
after the bout of exercise to return to steady state, 
or normal. When you do any type of high inten¬ 
sity interval training, the demand is so high on 
your body that you burn calories not only during 
exercise but for several hours to 48 hours follow¬ 
ing the exercise,” Davis said. 

In essence, the higher the intensity of a work¬ 
out, the more calories and fat you will lose. 

But low-intensity workouts are seemingly mak¬ 
ing a comeback of sorts. 

The low-intensity workout has “been around 
forever,” Farwell said, noting that through the 
years it has simply been labeled “road work,” or 
walking and jogging. 

Low-intensity exercise is especially appropri¬ 
ate for beginners and people with poor fitness 
levels because of its relatively comfortable pace, 
Farwell said: “It’s a little easier to ease them in 
with steady-state cardio than it is to run them into 
the ground right away.” 

Also, that type of exercise can effectively build 
cardiovascular endurance, strengthening the 
heart muscle while keeping other muscles of the 
body moving. 

“If I’m a runner and I want to run farther. I’m 
not going to run fast and far on the same day. 

This would be a great day for me to have a low 
intensity run, maybe a walk/run, so I can work on 
my distance versus my speed,” Davis said. 

Body recovery is another consideration, with 
varying intensities playing a role in creating the 
necessary balance. “You don’t want a constant 
state of stress on your body. Maybe it’s better 
to do two days of high-intensity and two days of 
steady-state,” Mowery said. 

Davis recommends a minimum of three work¬ 
outs — something, anything — per week. 

“Be willing to try new things,” she said. “If you 
don’t ever put yourself outside of your box, you 
might be missing out on something you really 
enjoy. Exercise isn’t necessarily one size fits all.” 


QUICK HITS 

Healthy habits 
to adopt today 

By Jae Berman 

Special to The Washington Post 

If your objective is to live a 
longer, healthier life, a new study 
conducted by Harvard’s T.H. 
Chan School of Public Health 
lays out five practices, none of 
which needs to involve a fad, that 
can help you meet that objective. 

The study, which appeared in 
the American Heart Associa¬ 
tion’s journal. Circulation, ana¬ 
lyzed data on more than 100,000 
people, who were followed for up 
to 34 years. Researchers looked 
at life expectancy among those 
who engaged in five “low-risk 
lifestyle factors,” such as not 
smoking. The researchers con¬ 
cluded that, if practiced together, 
the five low-risk lifestyle factors 
could increase life span quite sig¬ 
nificantly, an average of 14 years 
for women and 12 years for men. 

The five low-risk factors are 
the following: 

1. Avoid smoking. Low risk is 
defined as never smoking. 

2. Maintain a healthy weight. 

Low risk is defined as a Body 
Mass Index in the range of 18.5 
to 24.9. BMI is a ratio of weight to 
height that, though imperfect, of¬ 
fers a quick and easy assessment 
of weight status. 

3. Exercise regularly. Low 
risk is defined as moderate or 
vigorous exercise for 30 or more 
minutes a day. 

4. Consume moderate 
amounts of alcohol. Low risk is 
defined as one-half to one drink 
per day for women and one-half 
to two drinks per day for men. 

5. Maintain an overall healthy 
diet. Low risk is defined as a diet 
with high intakes of vegetables, 
fruit, nuts, whole grains, polyun¬ 
saturated fatty acids and long- 
chain omega-3 fatty acids, and 
low intakes of red and processed 
meats, sugar-sweetened bever¬ 
ages, trans fat and sodium. 

Not only is the research topic 
compelhng because of the large 
participant sample size and 
lengthy follow-up — documenting 
42,167 deaths over 34 years — but 
also because it’s specifically fo¬ 
cused on the outcome of life span. 

“This study underscores the 
importance of following healthy 
lifestyle habits for improving 
longevity in the U.S. popula¬ 
tion,” said Frank Hu, chair of the 
Department of Nutrition at the 
Harvard T.H. Chan School and 
senior author, in a news release 
that accompanied the study. 
“However, adherence to healthy 
lifestyle habits is very low. 
Therefore, public policies should 
put more emphasis on creating 
healthy food ... and social envi¬ 
ronments to support and promote 
healthy diet and lifestyles.” 

While public policy may 
change in the future, there are 
steps you can take now to imple¬ 
ment change. 

Begin by taking an honest 
look and assess how you score 
among these five parameters. 
Note where you’re doing well and 
where you’re really struggling. 
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Allowance imbalance 

Analysis shows parents pay boys twice as much as girls 



Jim Young, Chicago Tribune/TNS 


Nalini Patel, 12, and her brother Sachin, 14, fold the laundry Aug. 4 as 
part of their chores at their home in Evanston, III. Their mother, Vaishali 
Patel, says she expects both children to help with all household chores. 


By Vikki Ortiz 

Chicago Tribune 

I n an era in which many par¬ 
ents make concerted efforts to 
ensure that boys and girls have 
equal opportunities, a recent 
analysis of American families 
showed that boys are paid twice as 
much allowance as girls for doing 
weekly chores, a trend that under¬ 
scores the pervasiveness of gender 
stereotypes. 

An analysis of 10,000 families 
across the U.S. showed that boys 
earned an average of $13.80 each 
week compared with $6.71 earned 
by girls, according to data com¬ 
piled by BusyKid, an app and web 
platform that allows kids to receive, 
spend, donate or invest their allow¬ 
ance. 

The findings surprised BusyKid 
executives, who purposely designed 
the technology to be “sex agnostic” 
and suggest chores for children 
based on only one criterion: age. 

“As a father of both boys and 
girls, I think this is an important 
wake-up call for parents to be cog¬ 
nizant of what they are paying, to 
make sure they are being as fair as 
possible,” said Gregg Murset, CEO 
of Phoenix-based BusyKid. 

Gender and sociology experts say 
the findings demonstrate a paradox 
in the movement to equalize experi¬ 
ences and compensation for men 
and women: Despite the progress 
that’s been made in recent decades, 
some of the very people who believe 
in treating genders equally also 
inadvertently perpetuate old-fash¬ 
ioned ways of thinking. 

“I have no doubt these parents 
are not trying to re-create an un¬ 
equal world for their kids to enter,” 
said Barbara Risman, a professor 
of sociology at the University of 
Illinois at Chicago and the author of 
“Where the Millennials Will Take 
Us: A New Generation Wrestles 
With the Gender Structure.” 

“And yet they are,” Risman said. 
According to the analysis, boys 
averaged more allowance than 
girls because they were more often 
assigned chores considered more 
physically strenuous, including 
cutting the grass and trimming 
the bushes. Girls, meanwhile, were 
more often paid for jobs such as 
cleaning the toilet, loading the dish¬ 
washer or sweeping fioors. 

Boys also earned more money be¬ 
cause they were paid for jobs girls 
were not paid for at all, including 
showering, and brushing and fioss- 
ing their teeth. 

“I don’t think this is a vast con¬ 
spiracy against our daughters,” said 
Murset. “But it really is the way it 
is that boys have to be prodded on 
(personal hygiene) a little more.” 

In Evanston, Ill., Vaishali Patel 
and her husband try hard to teach 
their two children — a 14-year-old 
boy and a 12-year-old girl — that 
gender shouldn’t determine what 
chores they are assigned or what 
activities they choose in their free 
time. The parents don’t pay the 
children allowance, and instead 
expect both kids to help with all 
jobs around the house, from folding 
laundry to sweeping crumbs off the 
fioor after dinner. 


Patel said the children still pick 
up on old-fashioned gender ste¬ 
reotypes from elsewhere, pushing 
back when the parents encourage 
their daughter to steer away from 
predictable girls’ activities, or when 
they tell their son to try acting or 
dance classes in addition to the 
myriad sports he plays. 

According to the 
analysis, boys 
averaged more 
allowance than girls 
because they were 
more often assigned 
chores considered 
more physically 
strenuous ... 

Boys also earned 
more money because 
they were paid for 
jobs girls were not 
paid for at all, 
including 
showering, and 
brushing and flossing 
their teeth. 

“He’s like, ‘No way am I doing 
that,”’ said Patel. “Some of that is 
really hard to infiuence.” 

The pervasiveness of old gender 
stereotypes can also be seen at 
Future Investor Clubs of America, 
a summer camp offered in Chicago 
and more than a dozen other U.S. 
cities each year to teach financial 
responsibility and wealth strate¬ 
gies to teens. In the 21 years that 
the camp has been offered, it has 
consistently enrolled mostly boys, 
despite efforts by camp manage¬ 
ment to recruit girls, said Frank 
Parks, founder of the camps. 


Risman said that while Ameri¬ 
cans have come a long way in the 
past 50 years in terms of offering 
more equal opportunities for men 
and women, changing mindsets 
permanently takes even more time. 
The public might support the idea of 
allowing boys and girls to abandon 
gender stereotypes, but parents 
might still inadvertently fall into old 
habits, such as asking a son to cut 
the grass, or a girl to remain neat 
and clean, she said. 

“We have a long, historical, cul¬ 
tural tradition of this pattern,” Ris¬ 
man said. “Because what I call the 
gender structure is so embedded in 
our cultural logic... we reproduce it, 
even when we’d like to be challeng¬ 
ing it.” 

The best way to counter the pat¬ 
terns, Risman added, is to acknowl¬ 
edge, think about and discuss the 
way we approach gender roles as 
often as possible: “You can’t change 
behavior you have never noticed,” 
she said. 

Michelle Icard, a parenting 
expert and author of “Middle School 
Makeover: Improving the Way You 
and Your Child Experience the 
Middle School Years,” said there 
is a biological explanation for why 
boys need to be incentivized to take 
a bath, fioss their teeth and do other 
seemingly basic tasks that girls 
were not shown to be similarly re¬ 
warded for in the BusyKid analysis. 

In middle school, development 
of the prefrontal cortex in both 
boys and girls leads them to be less 
organized — and the reconstruction 
process takes longer for the boys. 

So a boy might legitimately have a 
harder time getting motivated or 
completing seemingly basic tasks, 
Icard said. 

That said, a better way to rein¬ 
force the behaviors would be to 
steer away from monetary incen¬ 
tives, and instead reward a boy with 
extra TV time or choosing what he 
eats for dinner, Icard said. Such 
incentives encourage behaviors 
without leaving girls in an inferior 
position. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Moiinari 



Clues point to husband 
in bathroom with razor 

R ecently, while scraping the toothpaste blobs out 
of our bathroom sink, I had an epiphany. 

I have become a legitimate expert in forensic 
science. 

While it is true that our mobile military lifestyle made 
it nearly impossible for me to pursue a career outside of 
the home during my 23 years as a Navy wife, I realized, 
while staring at myself in our spit-spattered mirror, that 
all these years of tedious bathroom scrubbing has pro¬ 
vided me with countless hours of on-the-job training. 

I mean, why would the FBI, DEA, NCIS or those people 
on “Law & Order” take a chance employing some young 
punk, fresh out of criminal justice school, who’s had more 
experience playing video games than analyzing real 
physical evidence, when they could have me — a mature 
professional who has spent half her life processing bodily 
fiuids, spatter stains, drip patterns, hair specimens and 
other trace evidence as an unpaid volunteer? 

Anyone who’s anyone in forensic science knows the 
“Locard Exchange Principle” (I found it on Wikipedia), 
which theorizes that every person who enters or exits an 
area will deposit and remove physical material from the 
scene. Who knows this theory better than a housewife? 

Take it from me: When my husband, Francis, enters 
any area of our house, he definitely deposits a veritable 
plethora of biological material. And just like ol’ Locard 
theorized, it’s up to me to remove it. 

Consider, if you will, our bathroom. 

My skills of analysis have become so acute, so innate, 
that I can walk into our bathroom any time of the day 
or night and determine with incredible accuracy the 
specific events that took place there and the perpetrators 
involved. 

Before entering our bathroom — aka “the crime scene” 
— I take all necessary first-responder safety precautions 
to protect myself against contamination. Rubber gloves 
are strongly recommended. Eye protection is optional. 
But never, I mean never, go in there without shoes unless 
you’re coated in antifungal ointment. 

Then, using my ocular and olfactory senses, I take a 
general reading of the amount of evidence deposited to 
determine the tools necessary to complete the task. In 
other words, will this job take a simple container of bath¬ 
room wipes? Or does the quantity of biological evidence 
in this 7-by-5-foot space warrant the employment of buck¬ 
ets, mops, sponges, rags, brushes, squeegees, sandpaper, 
plungers, augers, a Shop-Vac, industrial-grade disinfec¬ 
tants, dangerous corrosive acids and a chisel? 

Unfortunately, our bathroom often contains a mountain 
of evidence, requiring me to bring out the big guns. 

Next, I process the toilet. A thankless task involving 
unspeakable biological specimens, suffice it to say that 
I don’t need a petri dish or a DNA test to know exactly 
what Francis did there that morning before leaving the 
seat up for the umpteenth time. 

I then turn my attention to the shower area, where hair 
specimens on the fioor mat indicate that Francis took a 
shower at approximately 6:23 a.m. I know this because, 
despite pleading with Francis to dry himself inside the 
tub to spare me the inevitable tumbleweeds of body hair 
on the floor, he thoroughly enjoys a vigorous exfoliating 
of his abundantly hairy Italian body in the middle of the 
room, with one foot poised on the toilet for balance. 

Finally, I process our sink, which contains obvious in¬ 
dications that Francis shaved, flossed, brushed his teeth, 
gargled, spit and winked at himself in the mirror between 
6:44 and 6:57 a.m. How do I know this? Easy. Francis 
carelessly left a drip trail of stubble and shaving cream 
in the sink, floss cast-off on our mirror, and an expectora¬ 
tion pattern of spit spatter over the entire area. Using my 
vast experience with cohesion, velocity, angle of impact 
and pattern analysis, I can even tell that he used a towel 
to clear a strip across the mirror, just so he could admire 
himself before leaving the scene of the crime. 

Housewife or no housewife, I clearly have skills that 
will warrant lucrative employment offers. But the law 
enforcement community will have to wait, because my 
work at home is never done. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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LET’S CHANGE THE SUBJECT 

BY JACOB STULBERG / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 



ACROSS 

I Autumn bloom 
6 Ticked off 

II Cast 

16 “Madam Secretary” 
airer 

19 Really stood out 

20 Bluesman Willie 

21 Where the owl and the 

pussycat went, in 

22 _provengale 

23 Classic film narrated 

by Spencer Tracy 

26 Position 

27 “Thanks in old age — 

thanks_I go”: 

Whitman 

28 Lead-in to bad news 

29 Searched without 

sight 

30 Show what’s inside 
32 Underscore 

34 Early morning 

setting? 

35 The Bears of the Big 

12 Conference 

36 Remark commonly 

attributed to Queen 
Victoria 
41 Digs 

43 Shaggy grazer 

44 Actor O’Shea 

45 Third-person form of 

“etre” 

46 “Birds in an 

Aquarium” artist 

47 Like some details 
49 Handful 

52 Fresh 


54 Statement at the end 
of some trailers 

61 C neighbors 

62 Tool that it takes two 

to operate 

63 Old nuclear agcy. 

64 Brewery sight 

65 Obeys a sentry, say 

66 Skating 

embarrassment 

67 CDs, LPs, etc. 

69 Mexican marinade 

71 Musician/singer 

whose name might 
be shouted in mock 
horror? 

72 Prefix with -pod 

74 Frederick III, for one 

76 Newspaper section 

77 Toy manufacturer s 

disclaimer 

81 Kurosawa who 

directed “Ran” 

82 Hankering 

83 Mouse lookalike 

84 Tikkanen who won 

five Stanley Cups 

85 Measure of econ. 

health 

87 Top hat go-with 

89 Fail to hold 

90 Clock setting east of 

Eastern: Abbr. 

91 Non-apology 

associated with 
several U.S. 
presidents 

98 Impoverished 

99 The Temptations’ 

“Since_My 

Baby” 

100 Drake or Future 

104 City known for its 
cheese 

105 Up-to-the-minute 


107 It’s often brown or 
blue 

109 Great_ 

no Zip 

111 Protest tactic ... as 
suggested by 23-, 
36-, 54-, 77- and 
91-Across? 

115 Continuing education 
subj., often 

116 Operatic baritone 

Pasquale_ 

117 Give up 

118 Panegyrize 

119 Obituary word 

120 Wyoming’s_ 

Range 

121 Corporate 
department 

122 Takes a breather 

DOWN 

1 Remains in the ground, 

2 Not having quite 

enough cash 

3 lenga construction 

4 Tolkien creature 

5 Debate again [sigh] 

6 Soviet author 

Ehrenburg 

7 Kerfuffles 

8 “Te_” (Rihanna 

gold single) 

9 Snarl 

10 Crowd on a set 

11 Carol Brady, to three 

of her kids 

12 Founder of a major 

apphance chain 

13 Kind of bookstore 

14 Bygone game console, 

in brief 

15 Bistro dessert 

16 Wheedles 


17 Cover from view 

18 Old-fashioned 

weaponry 

24 “Let It Go” singer, 

in film 

25 “Game over” signal 
31 What might follow 

me? 

33 Ticket info, briefly 

34 Peachy 

35 Cinephile’s guilty 

pleasure, perhaps 

37 Model Banks 

38 Place to treat yourself 

39 Colorist’s concern 

40 Hilo his 
41Like“@#$!” 

42 Ill-fated NASA 

mission of 1967 

46 “You said it!” 

47 Catch something 

48 Surprised 

exclamations 

49 One singing at the 

end? 

50 Vulcans or Jawas, in 

brief 

51 Becomes grating to 
53 The one that got 

55 Turner who led a 

slave rebellion 

56 “Sonnets to Orpheus” 

57 Uncool sort 

58 Some keys, informally 

59 Doctor’s order 

60 Peak NW of Athens 
66 When middle watch 

68 Fancy neckwear 

70 Caimes’s Palme_ 

73 Like some bologna 
and golf shots 


75 Like Vivaldi’s 

“Spring” 

76 Where the Blues play: 

Abbr. 

78 Was out for a bit 

79 Fox News 

commentator Perino 

80 “I, Claudius” attire 

85 Like Columbus 

86 Word hitting two 

Triple Word Scores 
in Scrabble 


88 First Folio, e.g. 

89 Cross-Atlantic flier, 

once, in brief 

90 Egyptian symbol of 

royalty 

91 “Peanuts” character 

92 Pursue eagerly 

93 Climber’s concern: 

Abbr. 

94 Goes at a leisurely 


95 Peninsula shared by 

Croatia and Slovenia 

96 Humphries of the 

N.B.A. 

97 Egg time 

101 Article of apparel 
never worn by 
Winnie-the-Pooh 

102 Attraction that 
dropped the word 
“Center” from its 
name in 1994 


103 Scottish dances 

105 Trial for a future 
atty. 

106 Regarding 

107 Scotland’s Fair_ 

108 Empties (of) 

112Black church inits. 

113 Jellied British 
delicacy 

114 Hack 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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FACES 



Bloomberg 

“The Big Bang Theory,” one of the most-watched 
shows in the U.S., will wrap up next year after its 12th 
season, bringing an end to television’s longest-run¬ 
ning multi-camera comedy. 

The sitcom, created by producers Chuck Lorre and 
Bill Prady, blossomed from a minor hit when it de¬ 
buted in 2007 to the most-watched comedy on TV in 
certain years. It was the second-most-watched com¬ 
edy this past season, trailing only the “Roseanne” 
reboot. The show has also been well-received by 


wins. 

“The Big Bang Theory” has been an anchor for 
CBS, the most-watched U.S. TV network, and its ab¬ 
sence will force the network to look for a new hit. 
CBS and Warner Bros., the studio that produces the 
sitcom, have already created a spinoff, “Young Shel¬ 
don,” about one of the main characters as a child. 

While “The Big Bang Theory” got more expensive 
as the years wore on — and the stars were able to de¬ 
mand more money for each season — Warner Bros, 
has made a small fortune selling the rights to reruns. 
The final season debuts Sept. 24. 


Kunal Nayyar, left, Simon Heiberg, Melissa Rauch, Jim Parsons, Mayim Bialik, Johnny Galecki and Kaley 
Cuoco star in the long-running comedy series “The Big Bang Theory.” The series will end in 2019. 

CBS/AP 
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Cho was ‘Searching’ for movie making answers 


By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

T here was a very big reason John Cho 
initially balked at the offer to star 
in “Searching,” the story of a father 
forced to dive deep into the online 
world to search for clues to the disappearance 
of his teenage daughter. He liked the story 
and that first-time director, Aneesh Chaganty, 
shared a connection. The character was inter¬ 
esting and really touched him on a personal 
level. 

But, there was just one thing gnawing at 
him. 

It was the unique concept of how the film 
would be put together that caused Cho’s trepi¬ 
dation. After David Kim’s (Cho) daughter goes 
missing, a local investigation is opened and a 
detective (Debra Messing) is assigned to the 
case. After no leads surface after 37 hours, 
Kim decides to search the one place no one 
has looked yet — his daughter’s laptop. 

Chaganty’s design puts the moviegoer in the 
room with Kim by construction the movie using 
technology from conversations done through 
Skype to television news footage. He fills each 
frame with numerous computer screens and 
any type of footage that a person could collect 
in the real world. The image on the screen can 
be as simple as a screensaver with a cursor 
being moved around the desktop. 

“I was just not enamored with the ideas 
of doing a movie with screens,” Cho says. “I 
didn’t want to make a YouTube video. I wanted 
to make a movie. The process of filming was 
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so unfamiliar to me, I would say to Aneesh that 
we should shoot the scene with more cameras. 
I kept wanting to tell the story from different 
angles but we only had the one. 

“I was really out of my element. Most of my 
time was spent feeling out of sorts.” 

Cho has never felt so dependent on a direc¬ 
tor as he did while making “Searching.” Most 
of the time Cho was working in extreme close- 
ups where there were missing visual details 
that would be added later. Chaganty had to 
talk Cho through where Kim was looking so 
that eyeline movements were in sync with the 
details to be added later. 

While Cho was finding his footing with the 
way the film was being constructed, he just 
fell back on the acting elements that he has 
used in past projects that include the three 
Harold & Kumar movies and his appearance 
in three Star Trek productions. He knew if he 
focused on the job of pretending he was some¬ 
one else and in a situation with dire possibili¬ 
ties, the rest would come together. 

Much of the film is Cho’s character chcking 
around the internet and that meant there often 
was no one in the scene with him. It was very 
important for him to stage himself in each shot 
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John Cho stars in “Searching” as a frantic 
father searching his missing daughter’s com¬ 
puter for clues. 


because the camera was directly in his face. 

The one area that came easy to Cho was play¬ 
ing a horrified parent because all the father of 
two had to do was think about his own family. 

“I’ve always said that the moment you find 
out your wife is pregnant, you develop this very 
new, unfamiliar, worry muscle,” Cho says. “It 
is very specific to that part of your hfe and very 
different to any other type of worry you have. 

“It never stops flexing. Sometimes it’s worse 
and sometimes it’s better but it’s always there. 
It is not hard to put yourself in that place.” 

The main concern Cho has now that the 
movie is being released is that too much atten¬ 
tion will be put on the method used to putting 
“Searching” together and that will overshad¬ 
ow what he considers a wonderful script full 
of unexpected twists. The final promise Cho 
wanted from Chaganty before he would sign 
on to the project was that the lion’s share of 
energy and time would be put into making the 
characters and story feel real than in dealing 
with the unusual film design. 


Clooney tops Forbes’ 
highest-paid actors list 

George Clooney can raise a 
glass, even if he’s not starring in 
any hit movies. 

The 57-year-old tops the 2018 
Forbes’ list of highest-paid actors 
with $239 million in pretax earn¬ 
ings. Forbes credits up to $1 bil¬ 
lion that a British conglomerate 
said it would pay for Casamigos 
Tequila, which Clooney co¬ 
founded in 2013 with two entre¬ 
preneurs. The actor’s wealth also 
includes additional earnings from 
endorsements and older movies. 

The rankings include on-screen 
and outside earnings. 

Dwayne “The Rock” Johnson 
ranked second with $124 million 
pretax. Forbes says a huge social 
media following helped Johnson 
nearly double his 2017 earnings 
because he’s able to negotiate an 
extra seven figures over his stan¬ 
dard contract for promotion. Rob¬ 
ert Downey Jr. was third with $81 
million, followed by Chris Hem- 
sworth with $64.5 million and 
Jackie Chan’s $45.5 million. 

Tyler demands Trump 
stop using songs 

Aerosmith frontman Steven 
Tyler is again demanding that 
President Donald Trump stop 
using the band’s songs at rallies. 

Tyler’s attorney sent a cease- 
and-desist letter Wednesday, a 
day after the song “Livin’ on the 
Edge” was heard playing at a 
Trump rally in West Virginia. 

Tyler sent the Trump cam¬ 
paign a pair of cease-and-desist 
letters in 2015 for its use of the 
band’s music. 

The latest letter says by using 
“Livin’ on the Edge,” the presi¬ 
dent “is falsely implying that our 
client, once again, endorses his 
campaign and/or his presidency.” 

Tyler said Wednesday on Twit¬ 
ter that it isn’t a political issue, he 
just does not let anyone use his 
songs without permission. 

Other news 

■ Hip-hop star Nicki Minaj has 
canceled her North American tour 
with rapper Future. Minqj said on 
her Twitter account Tuesday that 
she didn’t have enough time to 
rehearse for the upcoming Nicki- 
Hndrxx tour in September after 
the release of her latest album 
“Queen,” released Aug. 10. Minqj 
says her North American tour will 
be rescheduled for May next year. 

■ Janet Jackson will receive 
the rock star award at the 2018 
Black Girls Rock awards. The 
Grammy winner will be hon¬ 
ored as a “phenomenal woman 
in music,” organizers said Thurs¬ 
day. Queen Latifah will host the 
show, which will be taped Aug. 
26 at the New Jersey Performing 
Arts Center in Newark. 

■ Craig Zadan, the producer 
behind the Oscar-winning film 
“Chicago” and whose creative mu¬ 
sical touch reached across mov¬ 
ies, television and the Broadway 
stage, has died. He was 69. Zadan 
died from complications following 
shoulder replacement surgery, ac¬ 
cording to a statement from NBC 
Entertainment Chairman Robert 
Greenblatt. Zadan and producing 
partner Neil Meron produced a 
series of live musicals for NBC in 
recent years. 


From wire reports 
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OPINION 

Unseemly payments not automatically illegal 


By Bradley Smith 

Special To The Washington Post 

I f a candidate for public office decided 
to settle a private lawsuit to get it out of 
the news before Election Day, would 
that be a campaign expenditure? If a 
business owner ran for political office and 
decided to pay bonuses to his employees, in 
the hope that he would get good press and 
boost his stock as a candidate, would that 
be a campaign expenditure, payable from 
campaign funds? 

Under the theory that then-candidate 
Donald Trump’s personal attorney Mi¬ 
chael Cohen violated campaign finance 
laws by arranging hush-money payments 
to women accusing Trump of affairs, the 
answer would seem to be yes. We should 
probably think twice before accepting that 
answer. 

The U.S. attorney for the Southern Dis¬ 
trict of New York has extracted a guilty 
plea from Cohen for “knowingly and will¬ 
fully” violating campaign finance laws 
by arranging for payments to two women 
accusing Trump of extramarital affairs. 
Cohen admitted he did so under the direc¬ 
tion of “a candidate” — obviously refer¬ 
encing the president — to “influence” an 
election. Cohen was facing multiple tax 
and fraud charges that could have landed 
him in jail for the rest of his life, even if 
he beat the campaign finance allegations. 
By pleading guilty, he limits his jail time to 
just a few years. 

However, regardless of what Cohen 
agreed to in a plea bargain, hush-money 
payments to mistresses are not really cam¬ 
paign expenditures. It is true that “contri¬ 
bution” and “expenditure” are defined in 
the Federal Election Campaign Act as any¬ 
thing “for the purpose of influencing any 
election,” and it may have been intended 


Laws, once stretched 
from their limited 
language and proper 
purpose, are difficult to 
pound back into shape. 


and hoped that paying hush money would 
serve that end. The problem is that almost 
anything a candidate does can be interpret¬ 
ed as intended to “influence an election,” 
from buying a good watch to make sure he 
gets to places on time, to getting a massage 
so that he feels fit for the campaign trail, 
to buying a new suit so that he looks good 
on a debate stage. Yet having campaign do¬ 
nors pay for personal luxuries — such as 
expensive watches, massages and Brooks 
Brothers suits — seems more like bribery 
than funding campaign speech. 

That’s why another part of the statute 
defines “personal use” as any expendi¬ 
ture “used to fulfill any commitment, ob¬ 
ligation, or expense of a person that would 
exist irrespective of the candidate’s elec¬ 
tion campaign.” These may not be paid 
with campaign funds, even though the can¬ 
didate might benefit from the expenditure. 
Not every expense that might benefit a 
candidate is an obligation that exists solely 
because the person is a candidate. 

Suppose, for example, that Trump had 
told his lawyers, “Look, these complaints 
about Trump University have no merit, 
but they embarrass me as a candidate. Get 
them settled.” Are the settlements thus 
“campaign expenses”? The obvious an¬ 
swer is no, even though the payments were 
intended to benefit Trump as a candidate. 

If the opposite were true and they were 


considered campaign expenses, then not 
only could Trump pay them with campaign 
funds, he would be required to pay these 
business expenses from campaign funds. 
Is that what campaign donations are for? 

But let’s go in that direction. Suppose 
Trump had used campaign funds to pay 
off these women. Does anyone much doubt 
that many of the same people now after 
Trump for using corporate funds, and not 
reporting them as campaign expenditures, 
would then be claiming that Trump had 
illegally diverted campaign funds to “per¬ 
sonal use”? Or that federal prosecutors 
would not have sought a guilty plea from 
Cohen on that count? And that gets us to a 
troubling nub of campaign finance laws: 
Too often, you can get your target coming 
or going. 

Yes, those payments were unseemly, 
but unseemliness doesn’t make some¬ 
thing illegal. At the very least, the law is 
murky about whether paying hush money 
to a mistress is a “campaign expense” or a 
personal expense. In such circumstances, 
we would not usually expect prosecutors 
to charge the individuals with a “knowing 
and willful” violation, leading to criminal 
charges and possible jail time. A civil fine 
would be the normal response. 

But Cohen is not the normal defendant, 
and prosecutors almost certainly squeezed 
him to plead guilty on these charges, in 
part, for the purpose of building a case for 
possible criminal or impeachment charges 
against the president, or even, daresay, 
“influencing the re-election” of Trump. 

Laws, once stretched from their limited 
language and proper purpose, are difficult 
to pound back into shape. We should pro¬ 
ceed with caution here. 


Bradley Smith, a former chairman of the Federal 

Election Commission, is chairman of the Institute 
for Free Speech and a visiting fellow in the James 
Madison Program at Princeton. 


Intelligence agencies and the value of silence 


By Arthur I. Cyr 

Special to Stars and Stripes 

elflessness,” said President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Ike was replying to a ques¬ 
tion from Vice President 
Richard Nixon, who had asked him what 
he considered most important in selecting 
people to work with him, whether in war or 
peace, or the twilight ambiguous struggle 
known as the Cold War. 

Nixon in his memoirs writes that the 
president was silent for an extraordinarily 
long time before answering. The quiet con¬ 
tinued for so long that the vice president 
wondered if the boss had forgotten the 
question. 

Not a chance. 

Silence is essential to serious reflection 
and analysis, can be golden, and clearly is 
hard to find in today’s tweet-happy Wash¬ 
ington. Selflessness is vital to serious ser¬ 
vice, especially but not exclusively in the 
public sector. Arguably, this is particularly 
true in intelligence agencies, where risks 
can be mortal and stakes very high — in¬ 
cluding national survival. 

Shortly after the 2016 election, the heads 
of the CIA, FBI, National Security Agency 
and the Office of the Director of National 
Intelligence launched a public relations 
offensive to argue Russia, including Presi¬ 
dent Vladimir Putin, meddled in the 2016 
elections, including hacking Clinton cam¬ 
paign email. With great fanfare, they met 
with President-elect Donald Trump to 
present evidence behind the conclusions. 
With equal hype, the top spooks testified 
before the Senate Intelligence Committee. 

The most plausible reason why the of¬ 
ficials went public with lights, cameras 


and media melodrama has to do with self¬ 
protection in the contemporary political 
warfare of Washington. Politicians want to 
score points with anxious voters, and Putin 
remains one scary bear. Agency directors 
were defending their turf and themselves. 

The U.S. government created the post of 
director of national intelligence in 2004 to 
coordinate intelligence agencies across the 
board. In 2013, Director James Clapper 
denied before Congress that our agencies 
collect data on Americans. The next year, 
WikiLeaks released information from NSA 
contractor Edward Snowden showing data 
were collected. 

Domestic surveillance is hardly new. In 
1967, amid civil rights and anti-Vietnam 
War protests. Army Gen. William P. Yar¬ 
borough, assistant chief of staff for intel¬ 
ligence, sent an unprecedented request 
to the NSA to collect intelligence on the 
rapidly escalating domestic unrest. This 
sparked extensive domestic surveillance 
involving the Army and CIA as well as the 
NSA. In the following decade, the illegal 
program was exposed by Congress and 
stopped. 

The national media soap opera related 
to intelligence continues. Current con¬ 
troversy and consternation swirls around 
Trump’s removal of the security clearance 
of former CIA Director John Brennan, 
who has become a constant harsh public 
critic. In earlier periods, intelligence work 
involved maintaining a disciplined silence, 
a rule worth remembering. 

Traditionally, intelligence work has in¬ 
volved balancing electronic and human 
surveillance. Today our government de- 
emphasizes human agents. In World War 
II and the Cold War, that dimension was 
vital. It still is, as our British partners well 


understand. Current emphasis on public 
relations by officials is the other side of 
reliance on relatively automated electronic 
tools. 

Rep. Darrell Issa, R-Calif, a successful 
tech entrepreneur, is insightful criticiz¬ 
ing current inertia. In 2016, he publicly 
opposed FBI legal efforts to try to force 
Apple to decrypt the iPhone. 

Issa and retired Gen. Michael Hayden, 
former director of both the CIA and the 
NSA, argued Apple should not be required 
to comply. Government professionals 
should handle such hard tasks, as eventu¬ 
ally they did. 

Issa is retiring from Congress next 
year. Candidates vying for the seat include 
Democrat Doug Applegate, a retired Ma¬ 
rine Corps officer, who narrowly lost to 
Issa in 2016. Consider seriously with fair¬ 
ness military veteran candidates; beware 
retired intelligence officials seeking public 
celebrity. 

On Nov. 3, 1959, Eisenhower spoke at a 
special ceremony to lay the cornerstone of 
the new CIA headquarters in Langley, Va. 
He emphasized that in this field “Success 
cannot be advertised; failure cannot be ex¬ 
plained. In the work of intelligence, heroes 
are undecorated and unsung, often even 
among their own fraternity.” 

In that era, there was no significant de¬ 
bate about the need for intelligence pros to 
operate in secret. In evaluating candidates 
for Congress this November, consider the 
degree to which they express maturity and 
selflessness — rather than political expedi¬ 
ency — in addressing questions of national 
security. 

Arthur I. Cyr is Clausen Distinguished Professor 
at Carthage College and author of “After the Cold 
War.” 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Congress, act on Cohen case 

The Washington Post 

Less than 24 hours after President Don¬ 
ald Trump’s former longtime personal 
lawyer Michael Cohen pleaded guilty to 
campaign finance felonies he said Trump 
directed him to perpetrate, the president 
and his underlings had floated at least 
three different defenses. Each of them 
underscored why Congress should be de¬ 
manding information and launching its 
own inquiry. 

Trump tweeted that Cohen’s felony 
campaign finance violations “are not a 
crime,” even though Cohen faces prison 
time after admitting to them. The presi¬ 
dent expanded on his curious claim during 
a Fox News interview, portions of which 
were released Wednesday, by saying that 
Cohen’s hush-money payments “didn’t 
come out of the campaign.” Yet no one is 
claiming they did. It was Cohen’s contribu¬ 
tion of the hush money that constituted the 
criminal conduct. He admitted doing it to 
benefit Trump’s presidential campaign, by 
silencing two women who were preparing 
to speak out about their affairs with the 
then-candidate. 

Meanwhile, White House press secre¬ 
tary Sarah Huckabee Sanders responded 
to questions about the Cohen fiasco by 
noting that “no charges have been filed 
against” the president. Of course they 
have not. It is against Justice Department 
policy to indict a sitting president, because 
it is not clear the Constitution allows it. It is 
Congress’ responsibility to hold the presi¬ 
dent accountable. 

Finally, Trump implied that Cohen 
made up stories to get a deal from prosecu¬ 
tors. The president’s current lawyer, Rudy 
Giuliani, said that Cohen’s “actions reflect 
a pattern of lies and dishonesty over a sig¬ 
nificant period of time.” 

Trump is evidently calculating he can 
win a he-said, he-said fight between him¬ 
self and another serial liar. Yet, in court on 
Tuesday, prosecutors noted that they had 
evidence Cohen broke the law “in coordi¬ 
nation with the campaign or candidate for 
the purposes of influencing the election,” 
including records such as hard-copy docu¬ 
ments, text messages, electronic devices, 
tapes, phone logs and emails. 

It is unclear whether these records im¬ 
plicate only Cohen, or Trump and others 
as well. It is not publicly known how much 
of this information special counsel Rob¬ 
ert Mueller has, and to what extent Cohen 
might cooperate with his investigation. But 
if there is evidence of misconduct by the 
president, it must be disclosed to Congress 
and to the public. While it is not standard 
Justice Department practice to release 
more information than necessary to secure 
a guilty plea, lawmakers are the judges 
and juries when it comes to the president. 
Whatever evidence prosecutors — or any¬ 
one else — have regarding a compelling 
accusation of substantial lawbreaking on 
the part of Trump is relevant to Congress’ 
constitutional responsibilities. 

Congress also has the obligation to ob¬ 
tain this evidence, and gather its own. 

Report brought horrors home 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

By and large, criminal complaints, af¬ 
fidavits and other documents prepared 
by law enforcement agencies are dry and 
poorly written. 

They’re portentous, heavy on jargon and 
short on style, with one simple sentence 
following another monotonously. Even if 



rich in detail, getting through them can be 
a slog. 

Not so the Pennsylvania grand jury re¬ 
port on sexual abuse of children in the 
Pittsburgh, Allentown, Erie, Greens- 
burg, Harrisburg and Scranton dioceses. 
Echoing the format of a report another 
grand jury produced two years ago about 
sexual abuse in the Altoona-Johnstown 
Diocese, the 884-page document released 
Aug. 14 grabs readers from the very first 
sentence: 

“We, the members of this grand jury, 
need you to hear this.” 

What follows, as much of the nation 
knows by now, is a comprehensive account 
of the horrors perpetrated on children by 
men of the cloth over several decades. The 
graphic details of the crimes and scope of 
the church’s cover-ups are appalling. 

But shock factor alone does not explain 
why the public reaction has been so vis¬ 
ceral and why the report has resonated so 
strongly with so many. Presentation does. 
The report has a conversational, achingly 
honest tone that lays bare the misery of 
the victims, the heinousness of the crimes, 
the hypocrisy of a church that spumed the 
central tenets of its faith and a statute of 
limitations that now bars charges against 
most of the offenders. 

“We are sick over all the crimes that 
will go unpunished and uncompensated,” 
the grand jury says. “This report is our 
only recourse. We are going to name their 
names and describe what they did — both 
the sex offenders and those who concealed 
them. We are going to shine a light on their 
conduct, because that is what the victims 
deserve. And we are going to make our 
recommendations for how the laws should 
change so that maybe no one will have to 
conduct another inquiry like this one.” 

While officially the product of the grand 
jury, the document was written largely 
by a team from the criminal division of 
the state attorney general’s office. Attor¬ 
ney General Josh Shapiro was among the 
drafters and editors. 

The report is free of jargon. It minces 
no words and pulls no punches, with some 
criticism leveled at law enforcement of¬ 
ficials who failed to pursue allegations of 
abuse over the years and “left children 
without their rightful civic watchdogs.” 

It personalizes the crimes and con¬ 
nects readers to the victims, introducing 
68-year-old Julianne, assaulted when she 
was 14; Joe, who waited 55 years to tell the 
grand jury about the “naked, masturbating 
priest who told him to take off his pants and 
get into bed”; and Bob, 83, who “can’t bear 
to be touched by a man, not even to shake 
hands or to hug his own sons,” because of 
what happened to him long ago. 

The groundswell of anger the report en¬ 
gendered creates an atmosphere ripe for 
change. The grand jury’s proposals to ex¬ 
pand civil liability and end the statute of 


limitations for certain sexual offenses can 
be fodder for informed public discussion 
largely because the grand jury presented 
its findings as a compelling narrative 
in which anger, sadness and passion for 
change leap from the pages. 

After reading it, the public cannot help 
but feel as the grand jurors did. 

Finally, progress on EpiPen 

The Wall Street Journal 

A couple of years ago Washington fell 
into anaphylactic shock over the high cost 
of EpiPens, devices that shoot adrenaline 
into someone having an allergic reaction. 
But the Trump administration recently in¬ 
jected some overdue competition into the 
market that could lower prices for millions 
of Americans. 

On Aug. 16 the Food and Drug Admin¬ 
istration approved the first generic com¬ 
petitor to Mylan’s EpiPen. The competing 
drug is manufactured by the Israeli phar¬ 
maceutical company Teva. One might won¬ 
der why a simple spring device filled with 
a cheap medicine didn’t have competitors, 
even decades after invention. 

That was one question in 2016, when 
Congress hauled in Mylan CEO Heather 
Bresch to register outrage about the more 
than $600 list price of a two-pack of pens, 
which millions of kids and adults have to 
keep on hand. Not everyone pays full price 
after rebates and discounts, and some of 
the shock came from insurance designs 
that increased out-of-pocket costs. But the 
sticker price had increased more than 500 
percent over 10 years. 

Yet if Mylan kept prices high, the com¬ 
pany had help from the FDA. The agency 
had not articulated standards for a class of 
drugs known as “complex generics” such 
as inhalers, which are more fraught than 
proving similarity to, say, a molecule pill. 
Mylan thus had no direct competition, 
though it now sells its own generic copy. 

Other injectors are on the market but a 
pharmacist can’t substitute these versions 
thanks to issues as minor as the instruc¬ 
tions for the device, though there is no clin¬ 
ical distinction. Companies like Teva have 
spent years ensnared in FDA processes, 
and in the meantime Mylan could increase 
prices without market consequences. 

Before he became the current FDA com¬ 
missioner, Dr. Scott Gottlieb told Congress 
in 2016 about the “Catch-22” for drugmak- 
ers: They couldn’t win approval as a gener¬ 
ic because another injection device wasn’t 
exactly the same as EpiPen, but other reg¬ 
ulations also make it hard for competitors 
to get branded alternatives through the 
FDA’s new drug approval pathway. 

Gottlieb has made clarity for such com¬ 
plex generics a priority at the FDA, and last 
week he called the Teva device approval 
part of the agency’s efforts to remove bar¬ 
riers to competition. The approval is par¬ 


ticularly timely amid supply shortages of 
EpiPens. 

On all the evidence, products face the 
sharpest price decline when two generics 
are competing with the branded version. 
More drugmakers will jump into a market 
if they see an opportunity to make money 
and a regulatory agency that doesn’t con¬ 
struct needless barriers to entry. 

At the time of the EpiPen brouhaha, Hill¬ 
ary Clinton called for a federal “consumer 
response team” that would rove around 
and penalize companies for price spikes. 
The laugh-cry moment is that the Trump 
administration has flirted with a response 
from the Clinton playbook: importing 
price controls from Europe for drugs with 
expired patents that lack competition. 

President Donald Trump seems to think 
that drugs are too expensive because of un¬ 
fettered markets, but the EpiPen episode is 
a reminder that the real culprit is often not 
too much freedom but big business exploit¬ 
ing big government to keep prices high. 

Coal crusade a backward leap 

USA Today 

The Trump administration is committed 
to saving coal, when what it really needs to 
do is save the planet. 

On Tuesday, the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency took another great leap 
backward, proposing new rules that are 
supposed to control heat-trapping green¬ 
house gas pollution but are really aimed at 
furthering the production and burning of 
coal. 

Power plants generate more than a quar¬ 
ter of the 6 billion tons of carbon dioxide 
America pumps into the atmosphere each 
year. This summer, scorching Califor¬ 
nia wildfires from tinder-dry conditions, 
along with record-breaking heat waves 
and flooding around the world, have been 
vivid testament to the extreme weather 
that global warming makes more likely. 

With the new rules proposed Tuesday, 
EPA would junk the Obama administra¬ 
tion’s Clean Power Plan, which aimed to 
cut power sector emissions 30 percent 
from 2005 levels by 2030, giving states 
flexibility to meet mandatory goals. 

A better idea would be a market-based 
carbon tax, with revenue rebated to con¬ 
sumers. But the Clean Power Plan was a 
next-best alternative. 

The Trump plan would allow each state 
to choose how, or even whether, to set stan¬ 
dards for coal-fired power plants. Pollution 
control upgrades would be reduced. 

Efficient coal burning would be encour¬ 
aged, a move that could boost coal con¬ 
sumption, generating even more pollution. 
In addition to more carbon dioxide emis¬ 
sions, increases in microscopic airborne 
particulates could cause as many as 1,400 
premature deaths each year. 

The Trump administration claims its 
plan would cut greenhouse gas emissions 
by 33 to 34 percent below 2005 levels. But 
critics say that assumption merely pig¬ 
gybacks onto reductions — of as much as 
28 percent — already attained by a power 
sector racing to embrace cheaper, cleaner 
natural gas and renewable sources such as 
wind and solar power. The true benefit of 
Trump’s plan? A mere couple of percent¬ 
age points of reduction, if that. 

All this is to save a fuel source already 
in decline. Meanwhile, America’s fight to 
prevent the globe from overheating cata¬ 
strophically is turning into a capitulation. 

Besides trashing the Clean Power Plan, 
the president pulled the United States out 
of a Paris climate accord that nearly 200 
other nations signed, and he intends to roll 
back vehicle-efficiency standards aimed at 
reducing tailpipe emissions, the greatest 
domestic source of greenhouse gases. 

The new power plant rules and vehicle- 
efficiency rollbacks will likely be tied up in 
court challenges for years. That might stall 
Trump’s great leap backward in the fight 
against climate change. But the nation 
needs to move forward, aggressively, in 
what is becoming an existential struggle. 
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"AfTER IV &KACE.FVLLy 
CLIMBFP POWN FROM TUE 
AIK PUCT, I JUHPEP KIGUT 
%AGK IMTO ACTIOM... 


... J TRAIMEP lUI/FGTI&AT- 
H/C JOUKmuGT. AMP WHILE 
I HAY g£ 

YEAKG OLP. IVE GOT THE 
GTAHIMA OF A MAM TWICE 
MY A&E. . 


&UMM0MEP ALL MY $KILL& 
TO FlfJAUY TKACK POWM , 
OME OF THE REFUGEE s 
CUILPKEM THE FREGIPEMT i 
HAP KIPMAPPEP FROM HIG ^ 


GOUMPG LIKE THEY 
TRAIMEP YOU t/ERY WELL 
IM JOURMAU0M 
GCUOOL. 



I Jovi t Kave evLougK facial 
kair to ^row ovie, tut I tlidyi t 
Want to te left out of any 
mue.ta'ikG donver^ationg,. m 
- 

^ ■Plst.W King iWtureS 

^ ElZAKRO.COM 
Fac!el.w)k.doffi./ SitarroComidS 

© 2 oi 8 glZARBj Sr- 


Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



DOWN 

1 Staffers 

2 Guzzle 

3 Speakers’ 
platforms 

4 Owed amount 

5 Not moving 

6 Borscht base 

7 “My Way” 
composer Paul 

8 More, to Manuel 

9 Ghostly greeting 

10 Flightless bird 

11 Slowing, in 
music (Abbr.) 

17 Region 
21 Place for 

23 Be nosy 

24 “— the 
ramparts ...” 

25 In shape 

26 Oklahoma city 


28 Disco guy on 
“The Simpsons” 

30 Vichy water 

31 Literary rep 

32 Decorate 
Easter eggs 

33AWOL pursuers 

36 Marathon fraction 

37 Member of 
the Society 
of Friends 

40 Stop 

42 Southpaw 

43 Sheepish? 

44 Segments 

45 Get ready, briefly 
watch 46 Despot 

48 Wilder’s 
“— Town” 

” 49 Numerical prefix 

50 Gratuity 

51 A/C stat 


ACROSS 

1 Venomous 
viper 

4 Apply cream 
7 Traffic light color 
12— Jima 

13 Summer in Paris 

14 Campbell 
or Watts 

15 Carried out 

16 Escapes 

18 Peyton’s brother 

19 Aquarium 
favorite 

20 Cabbage salad 

22 Away from NNW 

23 Couch 

27 Letters after Q 
29 Virgil epic 
31 ’Fess up 

34 Blood line? 

35 Drywall material 

37 Status follower 

38 Try out 

39 Hosp. section 
41 Fall into a chair 
45 Fold 

47 Actress Longoria 

48 Sudden 
occurrences 

52 Fragrant tree 

53 Merge 

54 Vast expanse 

55 Potent stick 

56 Shred 

57 Blunder 

58 “You bet!” 


8-24 CRYPTOQUIP 

KMND J YUXZJDR’Q 
EFJANXJFTNA ZFUACYE M J Q 
WNYUXN CDZUZCGJF, B KUCGA 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



QJR BE DNNAQ J WFJDA-JBA. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: SINCE COLORING HAS 
BEEN ADDED TO THESE SHIRTS IN BANGKOK, 
I LIKE TO THINK THEY’RE THAI-DYED. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: W equals B 
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WHtn 1 ms K GIRL, VA/E'D 
ENTERTMN OURSELVES BY 
, PUTTIHG N PEHHY OH 
THE R^\LR0^D 
/ TRACK. 




MOW rUAT TU£. A!K 
puar... OK wm^i/^K it 
WA0... UAQ L£P M£ BACK 
TO ZOlg... I WA& M0H£MTA 
AWAY FROM FIMALLY 
IMT£KI/I£WIM& A CWLP IM 
0M£ OF MK. TKUMP'A 
IMT£KMM£MT CAMP&. I 
COULP U£AK WM, JUAT 
AKOUMP TU£ C0KM£K. 





I U£AKP HIM CKYm\ 
OOT FOR '■MAMA!" 0P£R ' 
AMP 0I/£R. I HAP MO 
IP£A WHAT COMPITIOM 
H£ WOOLP B£ IM. BUT , 
M0THIM6 I IMA&mP 
COULP PR£PAR£ 

M£ FOR 
WHAT I 
WOOLP 


HI& CRYIM& &R£W M0R£ 
AMP M0R£ HYPT£RICAL 
I WAP JOPT M£T£RP 
FROM HIM. I R00MP£P 
TH£ C0RM£R. AMP TH£R£. 
RI&HT B£F0R£ MY 
£Y£P. WAP... 






Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Poke 
4 Edge 
8 Hot tubs 
12 Lupino of film 
ISBigfoot’s cousin 

14 Resign 

15 Actor Kilmer 

16 Low-fat 

17 Unsightly 

18 TV chef who 
yelled “Bam!” 

21 Connections 

22 Tease 

23 Valley —, 

Pennsylvania 

26 Jo’s sister 

27 Police officer 

30 “Arrivederci —” 

31 Sylvester, for one 

32 Pisa farewell 

33 Charged bit 

34 Bad spell 

35 Pointy 

36 who?” 

37 Sault — Marie 

38 Lifestyle guru 
who founded 
“Living” 
magazine 

45 On the briny 

46 Director Ephron 

47 Fan’s cry 

48 Saturn feature 

49 Linguist 
Chomsky 

8-25 

ZWRSXZUVZT RSZSQ GEQXQ 
AQMAUQ ZXQ ZUGZDR 
QHWPQXZTS ZPMWS AZDVTL 
LMKQXTFQTS UQKVQR: 
SZH-FZTVZ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip; WHEN A COMPANY’S 
TRADEMARKED PRODUCT HAS BECOME 
UNPOPULAR, I WOULD SAY IT NEEDS A BRAND-AID. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: R equals S 


50 “— been had!” 

51 New Mexico 
resort 

52 Winds up 

53 Lair 

DOWN 

1 Jazz style 

2 Genesis name 

3 Hay unit 

4 Story credit 

5 Film spools 

6 Slanted type 
(Abbr.) 

7 Mosque tower 

8 Small pigeon 

9 Boxers 

10 Has a bug 

11 Eyelid woe 

19 Latvia’s capital 

20 Showbiz job 
23 Calendar abbr. 


24 Tic-tac-toe win 

25 LBJ’s successor 

26 Upper limit 

27 Espionage org. 

28 Rowing need 

29 Soda 

31 French painter 

32 Enjoy gum 

34 Sneaky laugh 

35 Cooks, as 
broccoli 

36 Antlered animals 

37 Pricey violin, 
for short 

38 Shopping 
center 

39 Nepal’s continent 

40 Gambling mecca 

41 Any time now 

42 Bone-dry 

43 Carry on 

44 Subsequently 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me en tep. 



SIARS^STRIPES 


1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 

STARSKS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSigiSTRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


I Vehicle buyers wantinc 
buy sight unseen and t 
the vehicle shipped 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Beautiful 5 Room Apartment 
for Sale in Landstuhl/Atzel, 124 
sqm, build in Kitchen, great 
View, parking inci, deposit free. 


"Summer in Garmisch!" 
Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst, 
dogs welcome. 08824-9120 





Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 



To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761-0910. 


PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 



KlilLOCAlIXG TO 
IIAMPTOX ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ URIC Vi. GARDMJU c. ,.musN 


& 


REALTOR®, GRI«ABR® 


Cell: (757) 80S-623S 
EricGardner@remax.net 

www.FlyNavyHomes.coi 
RE/MAX Alliance J 


OVIilll S30K IX VIIT KETVrUlDS 2(>17/1» 



Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSK^STRIPES. 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

wvvw.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

7 Director at VAREP 




Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 


E 




Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. i 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 





Round-the-world news for America’s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust. 





Daily Headlines | Veterans News | Military History | and more 

Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


stripes.com/newsletters 
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OhI The Places Veil II See wiih 

STARSOSTRIPES., 


VISIT 
BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 

Oki nawa .Stri pes.com 
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Vol. 1—No. 241 



fTRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Forcei 


IFr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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Explore STARSOSTRIPES. 


new feature section: Vietnam at 50. 


With contributions from the men and women who were there, as well as voices from experts and our readers, 
we take a look back at the Vietnam War and the cultural changes that surrounded it. How the war was prosecuted, 
how it changed our military and foreign policy thinking, and how America viewed itself then and now. It’s a 
radically new design for Stars and Stripes, and one you can help shape by sharing your thoughts and voices. 


Visit online for more content and video—or to share your memories: stripes.com/vietnam50 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Pro football 


NFL preseason 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
East 

W L T Pet PF 

New England - - - - — 

Buffalo 
N.Y. Jets 
Miami 

Houston 
Jacksonville 
Indianapolis 
Tennessee 

Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 

L.A. Chargers 
Oakland 
Kansas City 
Denver 


Pro soccer 

1 

College football 

1 

Tennis 

1 

Youth baseball 


national conference 

East 
V L T 


000 33 23 

500 34 34 

500 38 37 

000 31 61 

000 70 42 

000 51 40 

500 37 29 

500 65 65 

500 41 38 

500 31 29 

500 38 31 

000 51 66 


N.Y. Giants 
Washington 
Dai las 

Philadelphia 

Carolina 
Tampa Bay 
New Orleans 
Atlanta 

Green Bay 
Minnesota 
Chicago 
^ ‘roit 


Pet PF PA 

.500 40 37 

.500 32 39 

.000 34 45 

0 2 0 .000 34 68 

South 

2 0 0 1.000 55 43 

2 0 0 1.000 56 38 

1 1 0 .500 39 40 

0 2 0 .000 14 45 

North 

2 0 0 1.000 82 51 

‘ .500 52 42 

.333 67 70 

.000 27 46 


Detroit . _ . 

West 

Arizona 2 0 0 1.000 44 

San Francisco 1 1 0 .500 37 

L.A. Rams 1 1 0 .500 26 

Seattle 0 2 0 .000 31 

Thursday, Aug. 16 
New England 37, Philadelphia 20 
Washington 15, N.Y. Jets 13 
Green Bay 51, Pittsburgh 34 
Friday, Aug. 17 
N.Y. Giants 30, Detroit 17 
Kansas City 28, Atlanta 14 
Buffalo 19, Cleveland 17 
Carolina 27, Miami 20 
Arizona 20, New Orleans 15 
Saturday, Aug. 18 
Jacksonville 14, Minnesota 10 
L.A. Rams 19, Oakland 15 
Cincinnati 21, Dallas 13 
Tampa Bay 30, Tennessee 14 
Houston 16, San Francisco 13 
Chicago 24, Denver 23 
L.A. Chargers 24, Seattle 14 
Monday’s game 
Baltimore 20, Indianapolis 19 
Thursday’s game 
Philadelphia at Cleveland 
Friday’s games 
New England at Carolina 
N.Y. Giants at N.Y Jets 
Denver at Washington 
Seattle at Minnesota 
Detroit at Tampa Bay 
Green Bay at Oakland 

Saturday’s games 
Kansas City at Chicago 
Tennessee at Pittsburgh 
Houston at L.A. Rams 
San Francisco at Indianapolis 
Atlanta at Jacksonville 
Baltimore at Miami 
New Orleans at L.A. Chargers 
Sunday’s games 
Cincinnati at Buffalo 
Arizona at Dallas 

NFL calendar 


Pro basketball 


WNBA playoffs 

First Round 
Tuesday, Aug. 21 

Phoenix 101, Dalfas 83 
Los Angeles 75, Minnesota 68 

Second Round 
Thursday, Aug. 23 
Los Angeles at Washington 
Phoenix at Connecticut 

Semifinais 
(x-if necessary) 
(Best-of-five) 

Seattie vs. TBD 

Sunday, Aug. 26: TBD at Seattle 
Tuesday, Aug. 28: TBD at Seattle 
Friday, Aug. 31: Seattle at TBD 
x-Sunday, Sept. 2: Seattle at TBD 
x-Tuesday, Sept. 4: TBD at Seattle 
Atlanta vs. TBD 

Sunday, Aug. 26: TBD at Atlanta 
Tuesday, Aug. 28: TBD at Atlanta 
Friday, Aug. 31: Atlanta at TBD 
x-Sunday, Sept. 2: Atlanta at TBD 
x-Tuesday, Sept. 4: TBD at Atlanta 
Finals 

(Best-of-five) 

TBD 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Atlanta United FC 15 4 6 51 53 29 

New York 15 6 4 49 48 26 

New York City FC 14 6 6 48 49 34 

Columbus 11 8 6 39 32 32 

Philadelphia 10 11 3 33 34 39 

Montreal 10 13 3 33 33 42 

New England 7 9 8 29 38 40 

D.C. United 7 9 6 27 39 39 

Toronto FC 6 12 6 24 40 45 

Orlando City 7 15 2 23 37 57 

Chicago 6 15 5 23 36 51 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
FC Dallas 13 5 6 45 39 30 

Sporting KC 12 6 6 42 45 30 

Los Angeles FC 12 7 6 42 49 39 

Real Salt Lake 11 10 5 38 36 44 

LA Galaxy 10 9 7 37 48 47 

Portland 10 6 7 37 35 34 

Seattle 10 9 5 35 31 26 

Vancouver 9 9 7 34 40 49 

Minnesota United 9 14 2 29 38 50 

Houston 7 11 6 27 40 36 

Colorado 6 13 6 24 31 42 

San Jose 3 13 8 17 34 44 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s game 
New York 1, New York City FC 1, tie 
Thursday’s games 
Columbus at Chicago 
FC Dallas at Houston 

Friday’s games 

Atlanta United FC at Orlando City 
Los Angeles FC at LA Galaxy 
Saturday’s games 
New England at Philadelphia 
Montreal at Toronto FC 
Minnesota United at Sporting Kansas City 
Real Salt Lake at Colorado 
Vancouver at San Jose 

Sunday, August 26 
D.C. United at New York 
Seattle at Portland 

Wednesday 
Red Bulls 1, 

New York City FC 1 

New York 1 0-1 

New York City 0 1-1 

First haif—1, New York, Wright-Phil- 
lips, 16 (Royer), 37th minute. 

Second haif— 2, New York City, Villa, 10 
(Berget), 52nd. 

Goalies— New York, Luis Robles; New 
York City, Sean Johnson. 

Yellow Cards— Davis, New York, 44th; 
Tinnerholm, New York City, 61st; Lade, 
New York, 71st; Villa, New York City, 74th; 
Lawrence, New York, 77th; Ivan, New 
York, 82nd. 

Red Cards— Elol, New York City, 40th; 
Ofori, New York City, 72nd. 

A-30,139 (30,321) 


W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 16 1 5 53 47 16 

Seattle 11 4 7 40 25 15 

Portland 10 6 6 36 36 27 

Utah 8 7 8 32 20 22 

Chicago 7 4 10 31 29 25 

Orlando 8 8 6 30 29 33 

Houston 8 9 5 29 29 33 

Washington 2 16 4 10 11 33 

Sky Blue FC 0 15 5 5 18 40 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Tuesday’s game 
Seattle 2, Houston 0 

Wednesday’s games 
Utah 1, Washington 0 
Portland 2, Sky Blue FC 1 

Saturday’s games 
North Carolina at Seattle 
Chicago at Orlando 
Portland at Washington 
Sky Blue FC at Houston 

Saturday, Sept. 1 
Sky Blue FC at Washington 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Activated OF 
Edwin Encarnacion from the 10-day DL. 
Placed OF Rajai Davis on the 10-day DL. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Recalled RHP 
Chance Adams from Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre (IL). Placed LHP Aroldls Chapman 
on the 10-day DL. Claimed C Chris Rabago 
off waivers from Colorado and optioned 
him to Trenton (EL). 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Placed INF Addison 
Russell on the 10-day DL, retroactive to 
Aug. 20. Added INF Daniel Murphy to the 
25-man roster. 

PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES - Acquired 
LHP Luis Avilan from the Chicago White 
Sox for RHP Felix Paulino. Designated 
RHP Jose Taveras for assignment. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Rein¬ 
stated RHP Stephen Strasburg from the 
10-day DL. Optioned INF Adrian Sanchez 
to Syracuse (IL). 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Signed DTs 
TanI Tupou and Nigel Williams. Released 
TE Chris Bazile and WR Austin Wolf. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Announced 
the retirement of DE Charles Johnson. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Re-signed RB 
Tion Green. Waived-injured RB Josh Fer¬ 
guson. 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS - Signed 
RB Terrell Watson. Waived LB James On- 


AP Top 25 

The Top 25 teams in The Associated 
Press preseason college football poll, 
with first-place votes in parentheses, re¬ 
cords, total points based on 25 points for 
a first-place vote through one point for a 
25th-place vote, and 2017 final ranking: 

Record Pts Pv 

1. Alabama (42) 13-1 1505 1 

2. Clemson (18) 12-2 1476 4 

3. Georgia 13-2 1350 2 

4. Wisconsin (1) 13-1 1271 7 

5. Ohio St. 12-2 1256 5 

6. Washington 10-3 1215 16 

7. Oklahoma 12-2 1173 3 

8. Miami 10-3 1027 13 

9. Auburn 10-4 1013 10 

10. Penn St. 11-2 1012 8 

11. Michigan St. 10-3 877 15 

12. Notre Dame 10-3 804 11 

13. Stanford 9-5 778 20 

14. Michigan 8-5 773 NR 

15. Southern Cal 11-3 543 12 

16. TCU 11-3 533 9 

17. West Virginia 7-6 511 NR 

18. Mississippi St. 9-4 450 19 

19. Florida St. 7-6 384 NR 

20. Virginia Tech 9-4 351 24 

21. UCF 13-0 312 6 

22. Boise St. 11-3 292 22 

23. Texas 7-6 216 NR 

24. Oregon 7-6 148 NR 

25. LSU 9-4 106 18 

Others receiving votes: South Caro¬ 
lina 96, Florida 68, Utah 60, Oklahoma St. 
51, FAU 38, Arizona 28, NC State 22, Texas 
A&M 21, Boston College 18, Northwest¬ 
ern 13, Kansas St. 10, Iowa St. 8, Houston 
6, Memphis 3, Troy 2, Iowa 2, Kentucky 1, 
Arkansas St. 1, Fresno St. 1. 

Schedule 

Saturday, Aug. 25 

Duquesne at UMass 

SOUTH 

NC A&T at Jacksonville St. 

SOUTHWEST 
Prairie View at Rice 

FAR WEST 
Hawaii at Colorado St. 

Wyoming at New Mexico St. 

Thursday, Aug. 30 
EAST 

Bowie St. at Wagner 
Rhode Island at Delaware 
New Hampshire at Maine 
UCF at UConn 

SOUTH 

Chowan at Campbell 
Tennessee Tech at Chattanooga 
Morehead St. at E. Kentucky 
Kennesaw St. at Georgia St. 

S. Illinois at Murray St. 

Shorter at Samford 
SE Louisiana at Louisiana-Monroe 
Wake Forest at Tulane 
Savannah St. at UAB 

MIDWEST 
cesu at Ball St. 

Quincy at Indiana St. 

New Mexico St. at Minnesota 
MVSU at North Dakota 
Northwestern at Purdue 
SOUTHWEST 

Missouri St. at Oklahoma St. 
Northwestern St. at Texas A&M 
FAR WEST 
Weber St. at Utah 
W. Illinois at Montana St. 

UC Davis at San Jose St. 

Friday, Aug. 31 
SOUTH 

Army at Duke 

MIDWEST 

Syracuse at W. Michigan 
Monmouth (NJ) at E. Michigan 
Utah St. at Michigan St. 

W. Kentucky at Wisconsin 

FAR WEST 

Western St. (Col.) at Idaho St. 

Portland St. at Nevada 
San Diego St. at Stanford 
Colorado at Colorado St. 


Connecticut Open 

A U.S. Open Series event 
Wednesday 

At The Connecticut Tennis Center at 
Yale 

New Haven, Conn. 

Purse: $799,000 (Premier) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Seconi? Round 

Ekaterina Makarova, Russia, def. Mag¬ 
dalena Rybarlkova, Slovakia, 2-6, 6-3, 6- 

Aryna Sabalenka, Belarus, def. Darla 
Gavrilova (9), Australia, 3-6, 7-6 (6), 7-5. 

Monica Puig, Puerto Rico, def. Anett 
Kontaveit, Estonia, 6-4,6-3. 

Petra Kvitova (3), Czech Republic, def. 
Zarina Diyas, Kazakstan, 6-1, 5-7, 6-2. 


First Round 

Kiki Bertens, Netherlands, and Jo¬ 
hanna Larsson, Sweden, def. Monique 
Adamezak, Australia, and Oksana 
lashnikova, Georgia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Quarterfinals 

Andrea Sestini Hlavackova and Barbo- 
ra Strycova, Czech Republic, def. Darija 
Jurak, Croatia, and Raluca Olaru, Roma¬ 
nia, 6-3, 6-3. 

Karolina and Kristyna Pliskova, Czech 
Republic, def. Nadiia Kichenok, Ukraine, 
and Anastasia Rodionova, Australia, 6-4, 
5-7, 10-5. 

Winston-Salem Open 

A U.S. Open Series event 
Wednesday 

At The Wake Forest Tennis Center 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Purse: $778,070 (WT250) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Seconi? Round 

Pablo Carreno Busta (2), Spain, def. 
Franko Skugor, Croatia 6-3, 6-7 (3), 6-3. 

Filip Krajinovic (7), Serbia, def. Taylor 
Fritz, United States, 6-4, 6-1. 

Guido Andreozzi, Argentina, def. Radu 
Albot, Moldova, 6-4, 6-3. 

Ryan Harrison, United States, def. 
Gilles Simon (12), France, walkover. 

Taro Daniel, Japan, def. Sam Querrey 
(9), United States, 3-6, 7-5, 7-6 (3). 

Third Round 

Kyle Edmund (3), Britain, def. Roberto 
Carballes Baena, Spain, 7-5, 7-5. 

Nicolas Jarry (14), Chile, def. Jan-Len- 
nard Struff, Germany, 6-2, 6-2. 

Daniil Medvedev, Russia, def. Guido 
Andreozzi, Argentina, 7-5, 6-1. 

Steve Johnson (8), United States, def. 
Jaume Munar, Spain, 6-4, 6-4. 

Chung Hyeon (6), South Korea, def. 
Matteo Berretini, Italy, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 

Pablo Carreno Busta (2), Spain, def. 
Peter Gojowczyk (16), Germany, 6-2, 7-6 

Taro Daniel, Japan, def. Dominik Koep- 
fer, Germany, 7-6 (4), 7-6 (3). 

Ryan Harrison, United States, def. Filip 
Krajinovic (7), Serbia, 6-3, 7-6 (4). 


wualu. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Claimed FB 
Luke McNit off waivers from Atlanta. 
Signed S George lloka. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Released 
WR Kenny Britt. 

NEW YORK JETS - Released K Cairo 
Santos. Signed CB Darrelle Revis. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Announced 
the retirement of DL Cedric Thornton. 
Signed DT Chris Jones to a one-year con¬ 
tract. 

OLYMPIC SPORTS 

USADA — Announced weightlifter 
Joshua Gaskins received a two-year 
sanction for an anti-doping rule viola¬ 
tion. 

COLLEGE 

CENTENARY - Named Marcus Man¬ 
ning interim director of athletics and 
recreation. 

FLORIDA STATE - Named David Co¬ 
burn interim athletic director. 

HAMILTON — Named Brogan Barr 
men’s and women’s assistant swim 
coach. 

OHIO STATE - Suspended Urban Mey¬ 
er, football coach, for three games and 
Gene Smith, athletic director, from Aug. 
31-Sept. 16 for mishandling domestic 
violence accusations against a former 
assistant coach. 

SAN DIEGO STATE - Extended the 
contract of Brian Dutcher men’s basket¬ 
ball coach through the 2022-23 season. 

WISCONSIN - Suspended WR Danny 
Davis for the first two games of the sea- 


First Round 

Jean-Julien Rojer, Netherlands, and 
Horia Tecau (2), Hungary, def. Marco 
Cecchinato and Andreas Seppi, Italy, 6- 

’ Joe Salisbury and Neal Skupski, Brit¬ 
ain, def. Julio Peralta, Chile, and Horacio 
Zeballos (4), Argentina, 7-6 (3), 6-4. 

Aisam-UI-Haq Qureshi, Pakistan, 
and Artem Sitak, New Zealand, vs. Max 
Mirnyi, Belarus, ans Philipp Oswald, Aus¬ 
tria, 6-3, 5-7, 10-3. 

Marcelo Demoliner, Brazil, and Santia¬ 
go Gonzalez, Mexico, def. Lukasz Kubot, 
Poland, and Marcelo Melo (1), Brazil, 6-3, 
3-6, 10-5. 

Jamie Cerretani, United States, and 
Leander Paes, India, def. Ben McLachlan, 
Japan, and Jan-Lennard Struff (3), Ger¬ 
many, 6-4, 3-6,11-9. 

Quarterfinals 

Joe Salisbury and Neal Skupski, Brit¬ 
ain, def. Robert Lindstedt, Sweden, and 
Rajeev Ram, United States, 3-6, 6-4,11-9. 

Jean-Julien Rojer, Netherlands, and 
Horia Tecau (2), Hungary, def. Marcus 
Daniell, New Zealand, and Wesley Kool- 
hof, Netherlands, 6-4, 6-3. 

Aisam-UI-Haq Qureshi, Pakistan, and 
Artem Sitak, New Zealand, def. Marcelo 
Demoliner, Brazil, and Santiago Gonza¬ 
lez, Mexico, 6-4,6-3. 

Jamie Cerretani, United States, and 
Leander Paes, India, def. Maximo Gon¬ 
zalez, Argentina, and Marc Lopez, Spain, 
6-1, 1-6, 10-8. 


AP sportlight 


1904 — Holcombe Ward wins the 
men’s singles title in the U.S. Lawn Ten¬ 
nis Association singles title. 

1908 — Tommy Burns knocks out Bill 
Squires in the 13th round at Sydney, Aus¬ 
tralia to retain the world heavyweight 
title. 

1925 — Helen Wills, 19, wins her third 
straight U.S. Lawn Tennis Association 
singles title with a 3-6, 6-0, 6-2 victory 
over Kathleen McKane. An hour later. 
Wills teams up with Mary K. Browne to 
win the doubles title. 

1929 — Helen Wills wins her sixth U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association singles title by 
defeating Phoebe Holcroft Watson, 6-4, 
6-2. 

1963 — The Little League World Series 
in Williamsport, Pa. is covered by ABC’s 
Wide World of Sports for the first time. 

1963 — John Pennel breaks the 17-foot 
barrier in the pole vault with a 17-0 vault 
in a meet at Miami. 


Little League World Series 

At South Williamsport, Pa. 

UNITED STATES 

NEW ENGLAND, Coventry (R.I.); MID- 
ATLANTIC, Staten Island (N.Y); SOUTH¬ 
EAST, Peachtree City, Ga.; GREAT LAKES, 
Grosse Pointe Woods (Mich.); MIDWEST, 
Des Moines (Iowa); SOUTHWEST, Hous¬ 
ton; NORTHWEST, Coeur d’Alene (Idaho); 
WEST, Honolulu 

INTERNATIONAL 

ASIA/PACIFIC, Seoul (South Korea); 
AUSTRALIA, Gold Coast; CANADA, Surrey 
(British Columbia); CARIBBEAN, Guaya- 
ma (Puerto Rico); EUROPE/AFRICA, Bar¬ 
celona (Spain); JAPAN, Kawaguchi; LATIN 
AMERICA, Arraijan (Panama); MEXICO, 
Matamoros 

Double Elimination 

Thursday, Aug. 16 

Seoul (South Korea) 4, Guayama 
(Puerto Rico) 2, 9 innings 

Staten Island (N.Y.) 5, Des Moines 
(Iowa) 2 

Matamoros (Mexico) 3, Gold Coast 
(Australia) 2 

Houston 3, Coventry (R.l.) 1 

Friday, Aug. 17 

Kawaguchi (Japan) 11, Barcelona 
(Spain) 1,5 innings 

Grosse Pointe Woods (Mich.) 5, Coeur 
d’Alene (Idaho) 4 

Arraijan (Panama) 8, Surrey (British 
Columbia) 3 

Honolulu 2, Peachtree City (Ga.) 0, 11 
innings 

Saturday, Aug. 18 

Guayama (Puerto Rico) 6, Gold Coast 
(Australia) 0 

Des Moines (Iowa) 9, Coventry (R.l.) 5 
Surrey (British Columbia) 2, Barcelona 
(Spain) 1,10 innings 

Peachtree City (Ga.) 3, Coeur d’Alene 
(Idaho) 0 

Sunday, Aug. 19 

Seoul (South Korea) 5, Matamoros 
(Mexico) 1 

Staten Island (N.Y.) 2, Houston 1 
Kawaguchi (Japan) 4, Arraijan (Pana- 

Honolulu 8, Grosse Pointe Woods 
(Mich.) 3 

Monday, Aug. 20 

Coventry (R.l.) 15, Gold Coast (Austra¬ 
lia) 0,4 innings 

Guayama (Puerto Rico) 3, Arraijan 
(Panama) 1, Arraijan eliminated 

Grosse Pointe Woods (Mich.) 5, Des 
Moines (Iowa) 4, Des Moines eliminated 
Surrey (British Columbia) 6, Matam¬ 
oros (Mexico) 4, Matamoros eliminated 
Peachtree City (Ga.) 7, Houston 6,9 in¬ 
nings, Houston eliminated 

Tuesday, Aug. 21 

Barcelona (Spain) vs. Coeur d’Alene 
(Idaho), ppd., weather 

Guayama (Puerto Rico) vs. Surrey 
(British Columbia), ppd., weather 

Grosse Pointe Woods (Mich.) vs. 
Peachtree City (Ga), ppd., weather 
Wednesday, Aug. 22 
Guayama (Puerto Rico) 9, Surrey (Brit¬ 
ish Columbia) 4, Surrey eliminated 

Peachtree City (Ga.) 4, Grosse Pointe 
Woods (Mich.) 3, Grosse Pointe elimi- 

Seoul (South Korea) 10, Kawaguchi 
(Japan) 0,4 innings 

Honolulu 10, Staten Island (N.Y.) 0, 5 
innings 

Thursday, Aug. 23 

Game B: Barcelona (Spain) vs. Coeur 
d’Alene (Idaho) 

Game 25: Guayama (Puerto Rico) vs. 
Kawaguchi (Japan) 

Game 26: Peachtree City (Ga.) vs. Stat¬ 
en Island (N.Y) 

Saturday, Aug. 25 
International Championship 
Game 27: Seoul (South Korea) vs. 
Game 25 winner 

United States Championship 
Game 28: Honolulu vs. Game 26 win- 

Sunday, Aug. 26 
At Lamade Stadium 
Third Place 

Game 29: Loser Game 27 vs. Loser 


Fight schedule 

Aug. 25 

At Gila River Arena, Glendale, Ariz., 
Raymundo Beltran vs. Jose Pedraza, 12, 
for Beltran’s WBO lightweight title; Isaac 
Dogboe vs. Hidenori Otake, 12, for Dog- 
boe’s WBO junior featherweight title. 

Aug. 28 

At Nakhon Sawan, Thailand, Wanheng 
Menayothin vs. Pedro Taduran, 12, for 
Menayothin’s WBC strawweight title. 

Sept. 1 

At The Emperors Palace, South Africa, 
Thabiso Mchunu vs. Thomas Oosthuizen, 
12, cruiserweights. 

Sept. 5 

At Grozny, Russia, Umar Salamov vs. 
Denis Liebau, 10, for the WBO Interna¬ 
tional light heavyweight title. 

At Barclays Center, Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Danny Garcia vs. Shawn Porter, 12, for 
the vacant WBC World welterweight ti¬ 
tle; Yordenis Ugas vs. Cesar Barrionuevo, 
10, welterweignts; Adam KownackI vs. 
Charles Martin, 10, heavyweights. 

At The Forum, Inglewood, Calif., Juan 
Francisco Estrada vs. Felipe Orucuta, 12, 
junior bantamweights; Donnie Nietes vs. 
Aston Palicte, 12, for the vacant WBO ju¬ 
nior bantamweight title; Kazuto loka vs. 
McWilliams Arroyo, 10, junior bantam¬ 
weights. 
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GOLF 


Koepka looking 
to cap great year 



Tiger Woods watches his chip shot on Wednesday during a practice round for the Northern Trust golf 
tournament in Paramus, NJ. Woods will consider this a successful year even if he doesn't win anything. 

Commentary 

Different level of Tigermania 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

PARAMUS, N. J. 
iger Woods seems to be 
bigger now than when he 
was good. 

Not that he’s all that 

bad. 

Remember, it was just seven 
months ago that Woods began 
his year not knowing how his 
game would respond to four back 
surgeries that limited him to 19 
starts on the PGA Tour and kept 
him out of the FedEx Cup play¬ 
offs since 2013. 

Not only did he make it to the 
PGA Tour’s version of a postsea¬ 
son, he starts The Northern Trust 
at No. 20 out of the 125 players 
who qualified. 

He is playing well enough to 
win. Even so, this is one time 
Woods will consider it a very good 
year even if he doesn’t. 

“No doubt,” Woods said. “I 
didn’t know if I was ever going to 
play again.” 

And that might explain the re¬ 
action to him. 

It’s not just the headlines he 
makes for finishing 12th or the 
shot-by-shot TV coverage at every 
tournament. It’s the response out¬ 
side the ropes that keeps getting 
bigger and louder, week after 
week, from Palm Harbor to Po¬ 
tomac, from the British Open to 
Bellerive. 

Stewart Cink described the 
third round at the PGA Champi¬ 
onship as “a pretty intense envi¬ 
ronment” playing with Woods, 
this from a man who played with 
him (and often lost to him) during 
a time when Woods looked close 
to unbeatable. 

“I think everyone at the golf 
course cheers for him,” Brooks 
Koepka said after winning the 
PGA Championship at Bellerive 
while hearing one ear-splitting 
cheer after another for Woods on 
the back nine. 


Tigermania first struck in 1997 
with his watershed victory at the 
Masters. It hit again during a 
stretch from 1999 through 2001, 
when Woods won five of six mqjor 
championships and 19 out of 38 
events on the PGA Tour. 

And now it’s back at full tilt for 
a guy who hasn’t won in more 
than five years. 

Some of that is because fans 
thought they might not ever see 
him play again. And some of that 
could be from those who wonder 
how much longer he’ll be around. 

“I think that people are more... 
I guess appreciative,” Woods said. 
“I don’t want to make that sound 
wrong or anything, but they know 
that I’m at the tail end of my ca¬ 
reer, and I don’t know how many 
more years I have left. But I’m 
certainly not like I was when I 
was 22. Forty-two, it’s a different 
ball game.” 

The Northern Trust is the five- 
year anniversary of Woods first 
showing undeniable evidence of 
back problems, dropping to his 
knees with spasms during the 
final round on his way to a run¬ 
ner-up finish. 

He had back surgery in the 
spring of 2014, two more in the fall 
of 2015 that kept him out of golf for 
more than a year and then fusion 
surgery on his lower spine — “the 
last-ditch effort,” he called it — in 
April 2017 that kept him off the 
PGA Tour another season. 

In the midst of that, there was 
his woeful mug shot from a Flori¬ 
da jail after his Memorial Day ar¬ 
rest on a DUI charge from a bad 
mix of painkillers. 

It was a low point, especially 
the arrest video. It had the look of 
being the end of his career. That 
seems a distant memory now. 

Woods delivered the largest 
crowd Tampa had ever seen for a 
golf tournament when he finished 
one shot behind at the Valspar 
Championship. He had Car¬ 
noustie buzzing when he had the 


lead for two holes during the final 
round of the British Open. He shot 
64 in the final round at Bellerive, 
his lowest final round in a mqjor 
and his best finish in nine years. 
He probably won’t hear noise like 
that the rest of the year, except 
maybe at the Ryder Cup. 

Woods was appointed a vice 
captain for the Ryder Cup in Feb¬ 
ruary and talked about wanting 
to make the team. He was No. 106 
in the standings. Twelve tourna¬ 
ments later, he finished 11th and 
is certain to be a captain’s pick. 

It’s been a different kind of 
year, for sure. 

“I’ve had people into it over the 
years, but this has been so dif¬ 
ferent,” Woods said. “We go back 
to how everyone received me at 
Tampa. That was very special, 
and I had not received ovations 
and warmth like that. I guess ev¬ 
eryone knows I’ve struggled and 
I’ve had some back pain and I’ve 
gone through four surgeries and 
I’m trying to work my way back. 
And it’s been tough. People un¬ 
derstand that.” 

Fans can relate to him more, 
even though he hasn’t won. 

Maybe it’s because he’s not 
winning all the time that they can 
relate to him more as a player in¬ 
stead of a machine. 

Woods has used the word 
“blessed” just about every week. 
He is playing again, when a year 
ago he had not even been cleared 
to swing a club. And it doesn’t 
hurt to get treated like a rock star 
everywhere he goes. 

It’s one thing to be looked upon 
with awe. That comes from win¬ 
ning, from the kind of dominance 
golf had never seen. It’s another 
thing to feel the love. 

“As I’ve said before, this has 
been a blessing,” he said. “But 
man, it’s been so special to have 
this opportunity. I’m certainly 
not taking it for granted, that’s for 
sure.” 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

PARAMUS, N. J. — The majors 
are done for the year. Brooks Ko¬ 
epka is not. 

Koepka is one week removed 
from winning the PGA Champi¬ 
onship which, to go along with his 
second straight US. Open title, 
gives him a sensational season by 
anyone’s standards. Tiger Woods 
called Koepka a lock to win PGA 
Tour player of the year. 

Koepka doesn’t believe that’s 
the case. And a look at his FedEx 
Cup playoff record is all the moti¬ 
vation he needs. 

In three years of being eligible 
for the PGA Tour’s postseason, 
Koepka has one top-10 finish. He 
has started inside the top 20 each 
of the last three years and has yet 
to improve his standing when the 
four playoff events were over. One 
year, he didn’t make it beyond the 
third playoff event. 

“Sitting back and reflecting on 
it, how cool is it to be player of the 
year? It would be such an honor,” 
Koepka said Wednesday. “But 
I need to finish it off. I want to 
come out in the playoffs and actu¬ 
ally perform, and hopefully, leave 
it where there is no option.” 

It starts Thursday at The North¬ 
ern Trust on a course that might 
remind him of Bellerive, where 
Koepka set the PGA Champion¬ 
ship scoring record at 264. 

Ridgewood Country Club is 
plenty long at 7,385 yards for a par 
71. The rough is thicker than usual 
because of recent rain, which also 
means the course is extremely 
soft. Dustin Johnson, the world’s 
No. 1 player and the top seed in 
the FedEx Cup, rarely hit a shot 
from the fairway without splotch¬ 
es of mud on his golf ball. 

And this is one of the strongest 
fields of the year. 

The FedEx Cup playoffs begin 
with the top 125 on the PGA Tour. 
Five players are missing because 
of injuries (Henrik Stenson, Rick¬ 
ie Fowler, Bud Cauley), a wed¬ 
ding to attend (Patrick Rodgers) 
or an extra week of rest (Rory 
Mcllroy). 

With the points worth qua¬ 
druple value, the top 100 after 
this week advance to the second 
stage at the TPC Boston next 
week, with the top 70 reaching 
the BMW Championship at Aron- 
imink and the top 30 going to the 
Tour Championship at East Lake, 
which most players are starting 
to regard as the promised land. 

“It’s one of my goals every 
year to make it to Atlanta,” Jus¬ 
tin Thomas said. “No matter what 
I’m ranked in the world, or how 
many wins I’ve had, if you’re 
one of the top 30 players over the 
course of a year, you still have to 
be doing something right.” 

A lot has gone right for Koepka 
in a year that began so wrong. 

The pain he felt in his left wrist 
in early December never went 
away over the holidays, and after 
finishing 37 shots behind Dustin 


Johnson at Kapalua, he was out 
for four months. He spent some 
two months in a soft cast to let the 
partially torn tendon heal, and 
wound up missing the Masters. 

“I remember when I took the 
soft cast off, and I went to push 
down on the shampoo bottle or the 
soap bottle, it hurt to do that,” Ko¬ 
epka said. “I was like, ‘Man, I’m 
in for a really long recovery.’” 

Koepka had no assurances he 
would have a full recovery that 
allowed him to compete. Months 
later, his return was nothing short 
of amazing. In his third start, he 
was runner-up at Colonial. Three 
weeks later at Shinnecock Hills, 
he became the first player in 29 
years to win back-to-back in the 
US. Open. 

Two months later, he became 
the first player since Tiger Woods 
in 2000 to win the U.S. Open and 
PGA Championship in the same 
year. 

“I guess it’s like having an ani¬ 
mal in a cage and you open that 
cage and they just can’t wait to get 
out,” Koepka said. “The competi¬ 
tion I missed so much. There’s ab¬ 
solutely no competition sitting on 
the couch. The only thing I was 
competing in was who could eat 
the most. And I was doing a really 
good job at that.” 

Koepka has a chance to reach 
No. 1 in the world this week, 
though he is thinking more about 
the next four tournaments, and 
the $10 million bonus that awaits 
the next FedEx Cup champion. 

“I just haven’t shown up,” he 
said. 

Jordan Spieth won the FedEx 
Cup in 2015 by treating the final 
event at East Lake as if it were a 
m^or, going through the same 
routine he kept in winning the 
Masters and U.S. Open that year. 
Koepka is headed down that road. 
He has rented houses for the next 
three weeks, just like at the ma¬ 
jors, and he is bringing his train¬ 
er, chef and the regular crew. 

“I’m trying to bring that atti¬ 
tude of how important the mqjors 
are to these weeks,” he said. “I’m 
trying to be better about making 
sure that every PGA Tour event 
I am as focused as I am at the 
mqjors.” 



Brooks Koepka lines up a putt 
during a practice round for the 
Northern Trust on Wednesday. 
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US coach evasive 
about vets’ arrival 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Coach 
Dave Sarachan is not committing 
to when or how veterans such as 
Michael Bradley and Jozy Alti- 
dore will be brought in again for 
the U.S. roster. 

The coach said Wednesday that 
he spoke recently with Bradley, 
one of two Americans to play 
every minute of the last two World 
Cups for the U.S. Sarachan said 
he’s made it clear in the months 
he’s been in charge that the focus 
is to look at younger 
players for a team that 
missed this year’s World 
Cup. 

“We’re not discount¬ 
ing the value of veteran 
leadership, and Michael 
falls into that category,” 
said Sarachan, whose 
contract was extended 
in June through the 
rest of this year. “There 
will be a time. I’m sure, 
when we’re going to 
count on those play¬ 
ers like Michael to be 
a part of this. We had a 
good conversation, and 
I think he understands 
where we are.” 

Bradley plays with 
Toronto FC in M^or 
League Soccer but will 
be 35 when the U.S. 
hopes to be back in the 
2022 World Cup. Al- 
tidore was among the 
veterans not invited 
to a January training 
camp despite his 41 goals in 110 
appearances with the national 
team. Fabian Johnson is another 
veteran not likely to be brought 
in. John Brooks, 25, probably will 
be brought in at some point. 

“If he’s healthy, that’s been an 
issue, [Brooks] would have a little 
bit more of an opportunity in the 
near future to be a part of some 
rosters,” Sarachan said. 

The U.S. will play its next 
competitive match in June in 
the CONCACAF Gold Cup. The 
Americans have six exhibitions 


starting Sept. 7 against Brazil at 
East Rutherford, N.J., and the 
Brazilians are bringing veterans 
like Neymar and Robert Firmino. 
The Americans also play Colom¬ 
bia on Oct. 11 at Tampa, Fla.; 
England on Nov. 15 at London; 
and Italy on Nov. 20 at a site to be 
determined. 

For now, the focus is on youth 
with 18 players having made their 
debuts in six matches, including 
10 age-eligible for the 2020 Olym¬ 
pics. Sarachan said Christian Pu- 
lisic, 19, will be on the U.S. roster 
Sept. 11 when the Americans play 
Mexico in a friendly in 
Nashville, Tenn. Pulisic 
last played for the U.S. 
in May. 

The roster for the first 
two games also should 
feature Tyler Adams, 
Weston McKennie and 
Matt Miazga. Sarachan 
said defender DeAn- 
dre Yedlin also should 
be available if he gets 
through this week after 
sustaining a right knee 
injury earlier this month 
playing for Newcastle 
in the English Premier 
League. 

Sarachan, who took 
over as interim coach 
what W©’V© when Bruce Arena quit 
Hnno in l^st October after the 
uuiie III Americans failed 
th© past. " qualify for the World 
Dave 

Sarachan to two wins (Paraguay 
US men’s interim and Bolivia), one loss 
soccer coach (Ireland) and three ties 
(Portugal, Bosnia-Her- 
zogovina and France). A search 
for a full-time coach will be lead 
by former U.S. midfielder Earnie 
Stewart, who started as general 
manager officially Aug. 1. 

For now, Sarachan said the ros¬ 
ter is a work in progress. 

“I would say that the roster, if 
you followed our team over the 
last six friendlies, will be com¬ 
posed pretty similarly to what 
we’ve done in the past,” Sarachan 
said. “But I feel very confident 
that the group we’re going to 
bring will be very competitive.” 
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U.S. interim coach Dave Sarachan took over when Bruce Arena quit 
last October after the Americans failed to qualify for the World Cup. 
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The Washington Capitals’ Chandler Stephenson carries the puck during a playoff game against the 
Columbus Blue Jackets on April 23 in Columbus, Ohio. Stephenson will have his day with the Stanley 
Cup on Friday, when he’ll take it to Humboldt, Saskatchewan. Humboldt is still healing from the tragedy 
of an April bus accident that killed 16 people, including 11 players of the Humboldt junior hockey team. 


Stephenson uses Cup 
to help Humboldt heal 



By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

C handler Stephenson was 
in mid-celebration on 
the ice after winning the 
Stanley Cup when some¬ 
one yelled his name. 

Stephenson looked up into the 
stands and saw Brayden Camrud, 
a friend from back home who 
played for the Humboldt Broncos 
junior team. Camrud and Kaleb 
Dahlgren, another friend of Ste¬ 
phenson’s, survived the April bus 
crash on the prairie of Saskatche¬ 
wan that killed 16 people, includ¬ 
ing 11 of their teammates. 

Stephenson knew at the begin¬ 
ning of the playoffs he wanted 
to take the Cup to Humboldt if 
he and the Washington Capitals 
won it. When the Capitals led the 
Vegas Golden Knights 3-1 in the 
final, the 24-year-old said it was 
his intent to share his day with the 
Cup with the people of Humboldt. 
He is from nearby Saskatoon. 

He will make good on that com¬ 
mitment Friday, hoping his small 
gesture will help somehow. 

“The community deserves to 
have a good day,” Stephenson 
said. “We’re not trying to be sav¬ 
iors by any means because noth¬ 
ing can replace a life. We’re just 
trying to make it as positive a day 
as we can and hopefully put some 
smiles and some laughs on some 
people’s faces.” 

Stephenson will be joined by 
more than a dozen current and 
former players for Humboldt 
Hockey Day, organized by the 
NHL and NHLPA to celebrate 


Draft on June 22 in Dallas. 

the strength and resilience of the 
town of 6,000. Broncos spokes¬ 
woman Tammy Robert called it a 
baby step in a complicated healing 
process for victims, their loved 
ones and everyone affected. 

“This day is designed to bring 
some of the joy back to the game 
of hockey for the community of 
Humboldt,” Robert said. “It’s 
about clearing the way for the 
new 2018-19 season for the Hum¬ 
boldt Broncos team and just giv¬ 
ing them the opportunity to have 
fun.” 

Those opportunities have been 
in short supply since the April 6 
crash, when the team bus on its 
way to a playoff game was hit by 
a truck. The hockey world that so 


often functions like a small town 
grieved together as NHL teams 
paid tribute with stickers and mo¬ 
ments of silence and an online 
fundraising effort raised more 
than $15 million for the victims. 

“Your time with the Cup isn’t 
exactly forever, so I think it’s just 
really special that he’s willing to 
do that,” said Humboldt Broncos 
alum and retired defenseman 
Sheldon Brookbank, who won it 
with Chicago in 2013. “I think the 
Cup being there is going to just 
bring a little bit of joy back to the 
community. There’s something 
about that Stanley Cup, every 
time you see it or are in the same 
room as it, it just brings that cer¬ 
tain awe factor.” 
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Scoreboard 


American League 


East Division 


Boston 
New York 
Tampa Bay 
Toronto 
Baltimore 

Cleveland 
Minnesota 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Kansas City 

Houston 
Oakland 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 
Texas 


Central Division 


West Division 


22Vz 

30!/2 

51'/2 


National League 


East Division 


Atlanta 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
New York 
Miami 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 

V 

Arizona 
Colorado 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
San Diego 


Central Division 


67 61 

62 66 


523 4'/2 
484 91/2 


50 79 __ 

Wednesday’s games 

Toronto 6, Baltimore 0 
Chicago White Sox 7, Minnesota 3 
Texas 4, Oakland 2 
Houston 10, Seattle 7 
Chicago Cubs 8, Detroit 2 
Boston 10, Cleveland 4 
Miami 9, N.Y. Yankees 3 
Tampa Bay 6, Kansas City 3 
Arizona 5, L.A. Angels 1 
Milwaukee 4, Cincinnati 0 
Atlanta 2, Pittsburgh 1 
Washington 8, Philadelphia 7 
N.Y. Mets 5, San Francisco 3 
Colorado 6, San Diego 2 
St. Louis 3, L.A. Dodgers 1 
Thursday’s Games 
Cleveland at Boston 
Chicago White Sox at Detroit 
Kansas City at Tampa Bay 
Oakland at Minnesota 
Philadelphia at Washington 
San Francisco at N.Y. Mets 
San Diego at Colorado 
Atlanta at Miami 
Cincinnati at Chicago Cubs 
Friday’s games 

N.Y. Yankees (Sabathia 7-4) at Balti¬ 
more (Cobb 4-15) 

Philadelphia (Arrieta 9-8) at Toronto 
(Reid-Foley 0-2) 

Boston (TBD) at Tampa Bay (TBD) 
Chicago White Sox (Lopez 4-9) at De¬ 
troit (Carpenter 1-1) 

Oakland (Manaea 11-9) at Minnesota 
(Odorizzi 5-7) 

Cleveland (Clevinger 9-7) at Kansas 
City (Keller 6-5) 

Seattle (LeBlanc 7-3) at Arizona (Ray 
3-2) 

Houston (Keuchel 9-10) at L.A. Angels 
(Heaney 7-7) 

Texas (Hutchison 2-2) at San Francis¬ 
co (Rodriguez 6-1) 

Cincinnati (Harvey 6-7) at Chicago 
Cubs (TBD) 

Atlanta (Foltynewicz 10-7) at Miami 
(Chen 4-9) 

Washington (Rodriguez 1-1) at N.Y. 
Mets (Vargas 3-8) 

Pittsburgh (Musgrove 5-7) at Milwau¬ 
kee (Miley 2-2) 

St. Louis (Mikolas 13-3) at Colorado 
(Senzatela 4-3) 

San Diego (Richard 7-10) at L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers (Hill 5-4) 

Saturday’s games 
Texas at San Francisco 
Philadelphia at Toronto 
Boston at Tampa Bay 
Chicago White Sox at Detroit 
N.Y. Yankees at Baltimore 
Oakland at Minnesota 
Cleveland at Kansas City 
Seattle at Arizona 
Houston at L.A. Angels 
Cincinnati at Chicago Cubs 
Washington at N.Y. Mets 
Atlanta at Miami 
Pittsburgh at Milwaukee 
St. Louis at Colorado 
San Diego at L.A. Dodgers 
Sunday’s games 
Philadelphia at Toronto 
Atlanta at miami 
Boston at Tampa Bay 
Chicago White Sox at Detroit 
Washington at N.Y. Mets 
Oakland at Minnesota 
Pittsburgh at Milwaukee 
Cleveland at Kansas City 
Cincinnati at Chicago Cubs 
St. Louis at Colorado 
Texas at San Francisco 
Houston at L.A. Angels 
San Diego at L.A. Dodgers 
Seattle at Arizona 
N.Y. Yankees at Baltimore 



John Amis/AP 

Former MLB pitcher John Smoltz says baseball needs to make some changes — and fast — to make the game more watchable and more 
appealing to fans both young and old. Smoltz thinks baseball needs to deal with the way the game has changed because of analytics and 
implement rule changes to make sure decisions aren’t always ruled by people using spreadsheets. 


Commentary 


Smoltz has ideas to revive game 


By Tim Dahlberg 

Associated Press 

lot of baseball fans are wondering 
what happened to the sport. 

John Smoltz believes he knows. 
And he wants to do something about 
it. 

The former Atlanta Braves great will get 
that chance as a member of the MLB com¬ 
petition committee that is looking into the 
problems facing the game. By the time spring 
training comes around next year there could 
be new rules helping to make baseball great 
again. 

Here’s hoping they start with the univer¬ 
sally hated shift. 

“I think the shift is single handedly killing 
the game because now you’ve got everybody 
lifting the ball over the shift,” Smoltz said. “If 
you were rewarded for hitting the ball and 
there was no shift you would have more ac¬ 
tion. You’d have guys not just basically trying 
to hit the ball over the fence.” 

In a perfect world—and, of course the game 
has never been perfect — there would also be 
limits on pitching changes, the way players 
are put on the disabled list, and a number of 
other things. 

But baseball has always been a slow game 
to adapt. While other leagues have been pro¬ 
active in changing rules to stay relevant — es¬ 
pecially in the new era of analytics — baseball 
tends not to change until circumstances final¬ 
ly lead to no other alternative. 

That means that, at least for now, we have 
baseball as it is. And it’s not the sport Smoltz 
played for 21 years, the game that enshrined 
the pitcher into the Hall of Fame in his first 
year of eligibility in 2015. 

“The game has gone to a very slow and stag¬ 


nant pace,” Smoltz said. “It’s going to become 
unwatchable and I think that’s when you’re 
going to see both the commissioner and oth¬ 
ers in Mgjor League Baseball trying to make 
changes to get the game back to its exciting 
form.” 

Smoltz knows where he’s coming from. He’s 
not only one of the game’s greatest pitchers 

— one of only two pitchers to ever have both 
a 20-game winning season and one with more 
than 50 saves — he’s also a student of baseball 
and a broadcaster with both the MLB Net¬ 
work and Fox Sports. 

That’s why the conversation co-host Jim 
Litke and I had with him this week was so 
enlightening. Smoltz not only understands the 
problems of the game from the fan’s perspec¬ 
tive, but the player’s too. 

He’s worried fans will desert the game, yes. 
But he’s also worried about players becom¬ 
ing expendable because of analytics, which 
he believes will not only cost them money but 
shorten their careers. 

Up to now players have largely resisted any 
changes in the game, secure in the thought 
they’re getting their share of the cash cow. 
But that could change, Smoltz says, as they 
become more aware of what is happening 

— especially on the pitching side — because 
of analytics. 

“It’s hard pressed for me to think that at the 
end of the day this is not just a cheaper version 
of baseball,” he said. “You can operate your 
team paying guys less and utilizing them in 
their younger years when they’re not making 
so much. Burn and chum and just keep shuf¬ 
fling the deck in the bullpen. But in the long 
term it’s not sustainable.” 

Also not sustainable, Smoltz believes, is the 
blind allegiance to analytics that pervades 
baseball these days. While information is es¬ 
sential to the game, he said it should never 


come at the cost of basic baseball wisdom col¬ 
lected over more than a century of playing the 
game. 

That allegiance likely cost the Los Angeles 
Dodgers a World Series last year. And while 
the Houston Astros also relied heavily on ana¬ 
lytics, manager A. J. Hinch used his gut when 
it mattered most to put the Astros in a position 
to succeed. 

Smoltz also noted that the most recent World 
Series winners were teams that put the ball in 
play and put pressure on the other team’s de¬ 
fense. Those teams went against the current 
trend of uppercut swings for the fences and 
pitchers who throw as hard as they can until 
they can’t throw any more. 

“Organizations don’t care (now) if you 
strike out, they just don’t want you hitting the 
ball on the ground,” Smoltz said. “All pitch¬ 
ers are trying to throw as hard as they can 
above the belt. That’s what you’re going to get, 
swings and misses, strikeouts and homers. 
Until a team proves me wrong you can’t win 
the World Series doing that.” 

You also can’t win fans either, and who can 
blame them. Hitters are on a pace this year 
to strike out more than they get hits, and the 
average time between balls in play is nearing 
four minutes. 

The Cubs exemplified that this week by 
scoring just one run in five straight games 
— and each run was a solo home run. In five 
games the Cubs had 35 hits — and a whopping 
46 strikeouts. 

The game needs to change, and fast. Lucki¬ 
ly there are people like Smoltz who know ways 
to do just that. 

Hopefully, the rest of baseball is listening. 

Tim Dahlberg is a national sports columnist for The 
Associated Press. Write to him at tdahlberg@ap.org 
or http://twitter.com/timdahlberg 
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For Love, choice was easy 

Stanford’s Heisman runner-up RB delayed NFL for pre-med degree 



Michael Conroy/AP 


Stanford running back Bryce Love made the unusual decision to 
delay the NFL and return to school following a 2,000-yard rushing 
season that made him a Heisman Trophy runner-up. 


By Josh Dubow 

Associated Press 

STANFORD, Calif. — Bryce 
Love’s unusual decision to return 
to Stanford after a season in which 
he was the Heisman Trophy run¬ 
ner-up might well be validated in 
December. 

In fact, Love has already en¬ 
visioned the ceremony. He can 
see himself walking on stage to 
receive the most coveted prize in 
college football. 

But the decision to bypass the 
NFL Draft after a 2,000-yard rush¬ 
ing season and play his senior year 
was not about individual awards. 
It was about getting his degree 
in human biology and spending 
another season with teammates. 
He calls the choice — staying in 
school vs. earning millions as a 
high draft pick — an easy one. 

“It’s going to be surreal,” he 
said. “It’s a big deal for me and 
my family, being a college gradu¬ 
ate and being able to graduate 
from a university with this much 
prestige. It will be a blessing. 
Tears will fly.” 

Love’s 2,118 yards last season 
are the most for an FBS player 
who returned to school the follow¬ 
ing year. Only one other player 
who reached 2,000 yards in a sea¬ 
son and was eligible for the NFL 
Draft decided to stay in school — 
Northwestern’s Damien Ander¬ 
son following the 2000 season. 

Stanford coach David Shaw 
says he wouldn’t have been sur¬ 
prised by whatever Love decided. 
He understands the legitimate 
arguments either way. 

“In my heart of hearts, if I 


had to guess what he would have 
done, I would have guessed that 
he would have come back, just 
knowing what goals he has both 
in football and out of football,” 
Shaw said. “I know he wanted to 
get stronger and be a little thicker, 
more prepared physically for the 
pounding of the NFL, and at the 
same time, I know what he wants 
to do off the field in his desire to 
go to medical school.” 

Love has made a career of 
doing what few have done, wheth¬ 
er it’s getting his pre-med degree 
in 3 Vi years, returning to school 
when most others would have left 
or with his big-play production 
rarely seen in college football. 

With vision that allows him to 
spot holes and sprinter’s speed 
that makes him almost impos¬ 
sible to catch. Love made the 
spectacular seem almost routine 
last season. He set an FBS record 
with 13 runs of at least 50 yards. 

“He’s so quick, he’s so fast, 
he’s through the holes before you 
know it,” said Stanford linebacker 
Bobby Okereke, who feels fortu¬ 
nate he has to face Love only in 
practice. “I remember one play 
in practice where he cut back in 
a hole and most guys make that a 
5-yard gain. He made it a touch¬ 
down. That shows you how fast 
Bryce is.” 

Love is neither amazed nor im¬ 
pressed by his record runs, tak¬ 
ing a philosophical approach to 
his success. 

“Each run in the moment is 
kind of serene,” Love said. “That’s 
how I think about the game. It’s 
like poetry. Being able to go out 
there and hit those long runs is 


reflective of all the work the en¬ 
tire offense puts in.” 

Love burst on the scene last 
year by rushing for 564 yards in 
back-to-back wins over UCLA 
and Arizona State at the end of 
September. He kept adding to 
those numbers and led all Power 
5 running backs in yards rushing 
(2,118), yards per carry (8.1) and 
100-yard games (12). 

He finished second to Baker 
Mayfield in the Heisman Trophy 
voting and will be just the third 
Heisman runner-up to return 
the following season over the 
past nine years, joining fellow 
Stanford stars Andrew Luck and 
Christian McCaffrey. 

Only four players have gone 
from runner-up one year to win¬ 
ner the next: Herschel Walker 
(1982), 0. J. Simpson (1968) Glenn 
Davis (1946) and Tom Harmon 
(1940). 

Love learned a lesson in watch¬ 
ing McCaffrey follow a record¬ 
setting 2015 season, in which 
he narrowly lost the Heisman to 
Alabama running back Derrick 
Henry, with another stellar but 
not quite as productive campaign 
that led to a ninth-place finish in 
the Heisman. 

“I just remember how he 
handled everything that was 
thrown at him and how he was 
able to bounce back from that to 
do things for us as a team,” Love 
said. “He set a big example for us 
and for me individually. You need 
to have that mindset of focusing 
in on your approach and your 
response.” 

The opportunity to have an¬ 
other year in college also allows 


Love to be better prepared for 
what he will face in the NFL. He 
added a couple of pounds of mus¬ 
cle this offseason to make him 
better equipped to run between 
the tackles. 

Shaw also wants to use Love in 
more aspects of the offense. Love 
provided little impact as a re¬ 
ceiver last year, catching just six 
passes for 33 yards all season. 

But Shaw said using Love more 
in the passing game is not about 


burnishing his Heisman creden¬ 
tials but just adding another as¬ 
pect to the offense. 

“This year’s about him getting 
bigger, stronger, being more ver¬ 
satile, different things, adding to 
his game,” Shaw said. “But we’re 
not going to do the Bryce Love 
stat watch. That’s going to be the 
majority of questions he’s going 
to get during the course of the 
year.” 


Florida eyes quick fix on defense after woeful ’17 


By Mark Long 

Associated Press 

GAINESVILLE, Fla. — Florida line¬ 
backer David Reese remembers the low 
point of 2017 as well as any bone-jarring 
hit or tackle for loss. 

It came on a cool day at Missouri in early 
November. 

The Gators allowed 227 yards rushing, 
228 yards passing and six touchdowns to 
the Tigers, who had lost their first four 
Southeastern Conference games by a com¬ 
bined 85 points. 

There were tears and tantrums on Flor¬ 
ida’s sideline and in the locker room, the 
result of a two-week stretch that saw the 
program’s usually stout defense surrender 
more than 900 yards and 87 points in con¬ 
secutive losses to Georgia and Mizzou. 

“It wasn’t a good showing,” Reese said. 

It was a historically poor performance, 
exemplifying the team’s worst defensive 
season in decades. The Gators allowed 
their most points per game (27.3) since 
1946 and their most yards per play (5.7) 
since at least World War 11. Simply put, 
it was the most stunning nose-dive taken 
by a Florida team filled with flaws under 
coach Jim McElwain. 

Now, the Gators expect a quick turn¬ 
around in head coach Dan Mullen’s first 
season. 



Rogelio V. Solis/AP 


Florida hopes defensive coordinator Todd 
Grantham can make a quick difference 
one season after the G^ors allowed their 
most points per game since 1946 and 
their most yards per piay since at least 
World War II. 

“We just want to get that bad taste out of 
our mouths,” Reese said. 

Florida has reasons to believe the de¬ 
fense will return to normal this fall. The 
unit returns every starter outside defen¬ 
sive tackle Taven Bryan and cornerback 
Duke Dawson as well as well as their top 
four tacklers. 


“Everybody played last year,” defensive 
back Chauncey Gardner-Johnson said. 
“We know what’s expected. We’ve been 
in big games. We’ve been in small games. 
We’ve just got to take advantage of it.” 

Florida also is counting on defensive co¬ 
ordinator Todd Grantham making a huge 
difference. Grantham has a recent his¬ 
tory of quick fixes, including at Mississippi 
State last season. The Bulldogs improved 
from 93rd in scoring defense in 2016 to 
26th in 2017, and jumped from 110th in 
total defense in 2016 to 10th. 

Grantham enjoyed similar improve¬ 
ments at Louisville (2014-16) and at Geor¬ 
gia (2010-13). 

“The biggest thing we always talk about 
on defense is playing to our identity, which 
we say is fast, physical and aggressive,” 
said Grantham, who has installed a 3-4 
scheme filled with blitzes. “And coaching 
is a part of developing that identity be¬ 
cause really it gets down to habits. We’re 
not where we need to be yet, but our guys 
have embraced trying to develop the habits 
we need to be that kind of defense. 

“If you do play to that identity, you have 
a good chance to win the game.” 

Talent helps, and the Gators believe they 
have plenty. 

It starts up front, where pass-rushers 
CeCe Jefferson, Jachai Polite and Jabari 
Zuniga will be counted on to create pres¬ 


sure. Khairi Clark, Elijah Conliffe and 
T. J. Slaton are expected to be run-stuffers 
inside. 

The secondary features Gardner-John¬ 
son, a senior, and talented sophomore 
cornerbacks C.J. Henderson and Marco 
Wilson, a duo that got valuable playing 
time and experience last year. 

Reese is the “glue” in the middle, the one 
holding it all together. 

“I’ve got so much talent around me,” 
Reese said. “Just make sure we’re com¬ 
municating and everyone’s playing on the 
same page. We’ve got all the athletes in the 
world. As long as we’re one, we’re going to 
be hard to beat. As long as we don’t let big 
plays happen, it’s going to be hard to score 
on us.” 

Florida ranked in the top 15 nationally in 
total defense every year between 2008 and 
2016, a nine-year run that included eight 
top-10 finishes in the ultra-tough SEC. 
Solid defense was the norm, despite coach¬ 
ing and personnel changes. 

It deteriorated last year, but Florida 
wants it to be a one-year hiccup and not a 
two-year trend. 

“That’s extremely motivating,” Jefferson 
said. “We are used to crystal balls and SEC 
championships, playing in big games. It’s 
extremely motivating.... I was part of that 
defense that let it slip. That just doesn’t sit 
well, and I find it extremely motivating.” 
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Sooners going with Murray as starting QB 



Sue Ogrocki/AP 


Oklahoma’s Kyler Murray talks with the media earlier this month following practice in 
Norman, Okla. Murray has been choosen as Oklahoma’s starting quarterback. 


Oakland A’s first-round draft 
pick putting baseball on hold 

By Cliff Brunt 

Associated Press 

NORMAN, Okla. — Kyler Murray has 
been picked to fill Heisman winner Baker 
Mayfield’s shoes as Oklahoma’s starting 
quarterback. 

The seventh-ranked Sooners said 
Wednesday that Murray — who is putting 
a baseball career on hold for now — will 
start the season opener on Sept. 1 against 
Florida Atlantic. 

“This is a moment, since I started play¬ 
ing, I’ve been working for this,” Murray 
said. “For me to be named the starting 
quarterback is obviously a huge honor. I 
know the standard of the position at this 
university, so it’s my job to hold it.” 

The Oakland Athletics took Murray with 
the ninth pick in the MLB draft this sum¬ 
mer. Murray signed for nearly $5 million, 
yet the sides agreed that he could return to 
school and play football this season. 

Murray was Mayfield’s backup last sea¬ 
son and completed 18 of 21 passes for 359 
yards and three touchdowns without an 
interception. He also ran 14 times for 142 
yards, including a 66-yard dash on the first 
play against West Virginia. 

Austin Kendall was the backup in 2016 
before redshirting last year. Murray and 
Kendall battled throughout the spring for 
the position, and no clear-cut leader was 
established until fall camp. 

“It was very close,” Oklahoma coach Lin¬ 


coln Riley said. “It stayed that way. It was 
one of the closest that I’ve been involved 
with. They both did a tremendous job. At 
the end of the day, only one can do it.” 

Riley said Kendall took the news hard, 
but handled it in a mature way. 

“He’s certainly disappointed,” Riley said. 


“He wants to play. For a guy like him, you 
can’t sit there and say, ‘What I’ve did here 
over the past several months didn’t work.’ 
What he did over the last several months did 
work. He’s a much, much improved player. 
It’s going to help him a lot going forward.” 
Riley said Kendall’s improvement helped 


^This is a moment, since 
I started playing, I’ve 
been working for this. ’ 

Kyler Murray 

Oklahoma Sooners quarterback 


Murray. 

“They made each other better,” Riley 
said. “They fed off of each other. When one 
would raise their game, the other would 
answer back. They’ve both played at a high 
level. It’s made them better individually 
and it’s made this team better.” 

Riley said Murray, best known for his 
blazing speed, throws the ball well, too. 
Because of that versatility, Riley expects 
similar production to last year, when the 
Sooners led the nation in total offense. 

“It starts with the ability to lead, and it 
starts with the ability to throw the foot¬ 
ball,” Riley said. “Everything else is all 
well and good. Our guys are going to have 
to be able to do that. He’s going to get his 
chance. People can say this or that. He’ll 
get his chance to show what he can do.” 

Murray hasn’t played regularly since his 
freshman year at Texas A&M in 2015, so 
he’s anxious to get on the field. 

“I think I’ve been playing the best foot¬ 
ball of my life these past couple months, 
as of late, growing from freshman year 
at A&M until now,” he said. “Being with 
coach Riley has obviously helped me a lot. 
Sitting behind Baker helped me a lot. And 
now it’s time to go.” 


Legacy: Meyer’s relationship with assistant’s grandfather clouded judgment 


Facts and findings from Ohio State’s investigation of coach Urban Meyer 


Ohio State released a 23-page 
summary of findings from an in¬ 
dependent investigation of coach 
Urban Meyer’s handling of domestic 
violence allegations against a for¬ 
mer Buckeyes assistant coach Zach 
Smith. Meyer was suspended for the 
first three games of the season and 
will forgo six weeks of pay. 

Some notable findings: 

■ Urban Meyer and his wife, Shel¬ 
ley, doubted the veracity of Courtney 
Smith’s allegations of violence and 
abuse from her ex-husband. Urban 
Meyer called the Smith situation a 
“he said she said" last month in a 
text with a former player. He also 
insisted to investigators he met with 
Courtney Smith after Zach Smith’s 
2009 arrest and that she recanted 
her original story to authorities. 
Courtney Smith told investigators 
she never met with Meyer or recant¬ 
ed any allegations. 

■ Meyer, athletic director Gene 
Smith, who was also suspended 
without pay for two weeks, and oth¬ 
ers throughout Chio State thought 
it wasn’t their place to do anything 
about allegations against Zach Smith 
unless law enforcement took more 
action like making an arrest or fil¬ 
ing charges. Investigators called that 
a widespread misunderstanding of 


their reporting obligations. 

■ Investigators were troubled by 
the fact that after a media report in 
which Courtney Smith said she told 
Shelley Meyer in 2015 that Zach 
Smith assualted her. Urban Meyer 
asked a staffer about deleting text 
messages more than a year old by 
changing settings on his phone. 

■ While assessing why Meyer 
made misleading statements at Big 
Ten media day when asked about 
the 2015 incident between Zach 
Smith and Courtney Smith that was 
reported to police, investigators said 
they learned “Coach Meyer has 
sometimes had significant memory 
issues in other situations where he 
had prior extensive knowledge of 
events.” Investigators said Meyer has 
periodically taken medicine that can 
negatively impair his memory, con¬ 
centration, and focus. 

■ The investigation identified 
“a pattern of troubling behavior by 
Zach Smith: promiscuous and em¬ 
barrassing sexual behavior, drug 
abuse, truancy, dishonesty, financial 
irresponsibility, a possible NCAA 
violation, and a lengthy police inves¬ 
tigation into allegations of criminal 
domestic violence and cybercrimes.” 

■ Zach Smith ran up a big strip 
club bill in 2014 with a high school 


coach in Florida and spent $600 in 
personal funds. Meyer reprimanded 
Zach Smith but didn’t report the issue 
to compliance officers or the athletic 
director. Investigators said they told 
the NCAA about the incident. 

■ In June 2016 at Meyer’s urg¬ 
ing, Zach Smith was admitted to a 
drug treatment facility for addiction 
to an unspecified stimulant prescrip¬ 
tion drug, the report said, adding that 
Gene Smith was never told about it. 

■ Investigators found that Meyer 
was determined to not disclose Zach 
Smith’s issues to the media and went 
too far in his denials when he lied 
to reporters at Big Ten media days 
about his knowledge of the 2015 
police incident. But the report also 
found that Meyer “has sometimes 
had significant memory issues in 
other situations where he had prior 
extensive knowledge of events.” 
Meyer has taken medicine that can 
hurt his memory, concentration and 
focus, the report said. 

■ The report said Zach Smith’s 
conduct was repeatedly “met with 
reprimands and warnings by Coach 
Meyer, but never a written report, 
never an investigation and no disci¬ 
plinary action until July 23, 2018.” 

— Associated Press 
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confronted with a troubled or 
troublesome relative, they tend 
to close ranks. They search for 
solutions within and often look 
to mom and dad to clean up the 
mess. 

Meyer thought he knew best 
how to handle Smith, a former 
player for him and the grandson 
of his mentor, the late Ohio State 
coach Earle Bruce. 

Instead of acting like the vice 
president in charge of football 
for THE Ohio State University, 
and protecting the employer that 
pays him millions to be the face 
of a $7 billion institution, Meyer’s 
instinct was to shield his family. 

“As I reflect, my loyalty to his 
grandfather likely impacted the 
way I treated Zach Smith,” Meyer 
said Wednesday night, part of a 
dispassionate reading of a state¬ 
ment. “I should have demanded 
more from him and recognized 
red flags.” 

The red flags started in 2009 
when Zach Smith was arrested in 
Gainesville, Fla., where he was 
working for Meyer and the Ga¬ 
tors. Smith allegedly picked up 
his wife, Courtney, and threw her 
against a wall. He denies that. 

The family closed ranks. Court¬ 
ney decided not to press charges. 
Meyer and his wife sent the 
couple for counseling and came 
away doubtful of her allegations, 
according to the report delivered 
by independent investigators into 
Meyer’s handling of domestic 
violence allegations against Zach 
Smith. 


After Meyer hired Smith at 
Ohio State in 2011, one thing after 
another could have led to Smith 
being fired for simply being 


bad at his job. The investigation 
called it a “pattern of troubling 
behavior.” 

Smith brought a high school 


coach to a strip club while on a 
recruiting trip. Meyer warned 
him to not do it again. 

Smith had credit cards de¬ 


clined when setting up recruit¬ 
ing trips and was delinquent in 
paying for other expenses. Meyer 
said he vaguely remembered 
those issues. 

While Smith’s marriage was 
falling apart, his performance 
at work suffered. He was late 
and no-showed on some respon¬ 
sibilities, the report said. Mey¬ 
er’s boss, athletic director Gene 
Smith, recommended Smith be 
fired. He wasn’t. 

In 2016, Meyer directed Zach 
Smith into a drug treatment facil¬ 
ity. Meyer did not tell Gene Smith 
about this — or that 2009 arrest 
in Florida. 

So it should be no surprise 
when confronted with allegations 
Zach Smith physically assaulted 
his wife in 2015, Meyer merely 
scolded Smith and threatened to 
fire him if Meyer found out he hit 
Courtney Smith. Charges were 
never filed. 

Last month, Meyer finally 
fired Zach Smith after Courtney 
Smith received a protective order 
against her ex-husband. Accord¬ 
ing to investigators, Meyer texted 
his agent that his plan for Big 
Ten media day was to keep the 
reasons in-house. “I will not tell 
media,” Meyer wrote. 

The text Meyer got back from 
his agent: only “a matter of time 
before he did something that did 
substantial harm to you or the 
program.” 

Too late. 

That blind spot now leaves 
a permanent mark on Meyer’s 
legacy. 
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Jets' defensive backs look to 'control the airways' 



way we play with each other, just 


New York secondary 
out to prove its worth 

By Dennis Waszak Jr. 

Associated Press 

FLORHAM PARK, N.J. — 
Morris Claiborne’s T-shirt had 
three words printed on it that rep¬ 
resent a new era in the New York 
Jets’ secondary. 

“New Jack City” is etched in 
sharp black letters and framed by 
a whited-out Manhattan-like sky¬ 
line, closely resembling the art¬ 
work from the soundtrack to the 
1991 hit action gangster movie. 

It’s the nickname defensive 
backs coach Dennard Wilson 
gave his group before last season 
— and it’s the identity by which 
the likes of Claiborne, Trumaine 
Johnson, Buster Skrine, Jamal 
Adams and Marcus Maye want to 
be known. 

“We want people to fear us when 
we walk out,” Claiborne said after 
practice Tuesday. “We’re going 
to walk out, we’re going to talk 
noise and we’re going to play on 
the edge, but not hurt the team. 
We’re just going to go out there 
and leave it out there, from me 
to Tru to every guy in that room, 
Buster, everybody — we have the 
same mindset, and that’s to go out 
and perform at a high level.” 

The Jets have struggled the 
past few seasons in the second¬ 
ary, finishing 21st in pass defense 
last year. 

Those days, this group of DBs 
is convinced, are over. 

“We’ve just got to go make a 
statement,” Claiborne said. “Each 
and every game, we’ve got to go 
out and make a statement. Con¬ 
trol the airways. That’s the best 
way I can put it.” 

Seattle had its “Legion of 
Boom” secondary with Richard 
Sherman leading the way, and 
there have been lots of other col¬ 
orful and intimidating defensive 
nicknames in the NFL over the 
years. 

Steel Curtain. Doomsday De¬ 
fense. Monsters of the Midway. 
Orange Crush. Purple People Eat¬ 
ers. New York Sack Exchange. 

These Jets have a long way to go 
before getting anywhere close to 
securing their place in NFL lore. 

“I feel like it still hasn’t made 


it yet, but we’re pounding away 
at it,” said Claiborne, who added 
that all the defensive backs have 
the shirts. “So, for us right now, 
it’s going out and laying it out 
there on the field. Put the name 
out there and let the people judge 
to see if it sticks or not.” 

The first step, though, is having 
the nickname itself 

“It’s just a brotherhood that we 
have in our secondary, our cama¬ 
raderie,” Maye said. “It’s the way 
we hang out with each other, the 


the style of play we have and just 
the type of attitude and mentality 
we carry.” 

The safety tandem of Adams 
and Maye is already considered 
one of the most promising in the 
league, with both looking to build 
off solid rookie seasons. 

“You definitely have to have 
that swagger out there,” Adams 
said, “that energy, running to the 
ball and just playing with that 
nasty mentality.” 


Above: New \brk Jets defensive 
back Buster Skrine, left, and 
teammates work out during 
training camp on Wednesday 
in Florham Park, N J. Left: Jets 
cornerback Morris Claiborne 
speaks to the media while 
wearing a “New Jack City” 

T-shirt on Tuesday. 

Adams has already established 
himself as a team leader, a guy 
who leads with emotion and in¬ 
tensity. He finished third on the 
Jets last year with 83 overall 
tackles and had two sacks, but is 
still searching for his first NFL 
interception. 

Maye is bit quieter than Adams, 
preferring to lead mostly by ex¬ 
ample. He was fourth on the Jets 
with 76 tackles and had two INTs. 

“He can be phenomenal,” 
Adams said of Maye. “I think ev¬ 
erybody can. As long as we con¬ 
tinue to work at the little things, 
continue to take to the coaching, 
the sky’s the limit.” 

Maye is coming off offseason 
ankle surgery and has been grad¬ 
ually worked back onto the field. 
He’s hoping to play some against 
the Giants on Friday night in the 
team’s third preseason game, 
usually the last extensive action 


Each and every 
game, we’ve got to 
go out and make a 
statement. ’ 

Morris Claiborne 

New York Jets defensive back 


starters see before the regular 
season. 

“I’m definitely itching to get out 
there,” Maye said. 

Claiborne was mostly solid as 
the Jets’ No. 1 cornerback last 
season and re-signed with the 
Jets on a one-year deal. He’ll like¬ 
ly be more of a 1-A this year with 
Johnson now in the mix. 

After six seasons with the 
Rams, Johnson came to New 
York in March when he signed a 
whopping five-year, $72.5 million 
contract that included $34 million 
guaranteed. He was the Jets’ big¬ 
gest free-agent signing of the off¬ 
season, and he’ll be expected to 
perform like an elite cornerback. 

“Another playmaker in the back 
end, man,” Adams said. “A lot of 
energy.” 

Johnson has 18 career inter¬ 
ceptions, including a career-high 
seven in 2015. His presence gives 
coach Todd Bowles the luxury of 
having two experienced comer- 
backs with good track records 
of covering other teams’ top re¬ 
ceivers. It will also allow Skrine 
to play more often as the team’s 
nickel corner and in the slot, a 
role in which he has excelled dur¬ 
ing his career. 

It’s unclear how Johnson and 
Claiborne will be used in terms of 
coverages, but Claiborne is cer¬ 
tain of one thing. 

“I do know that we’ve got two 
corners who can match up with 
anybody in the league,” he said. 

Well, they’ve got the catchy 
nickname and the confidence to 
match. 

In a few weeks, the Jets’ “New 
Jack City” defensive backs will 
get their first chance to live up to 
their own lofty expectations. 

“We’re loaded with talent in the 
back end,” Claiborne said. “It’s all 
(on) what we do with it. We have 
all the pieces. We just have to find 
a way to put it together and go get 
some wins.” 


Jackson ready to shrug off disappointing year with Bucs 


By Fred Goodall 

Associated Press 

TAMPA, Fla. — DeSean Jack- 
son is eager to rebound from one 
of the least productive seasons of 
his career and help the Tampa 
Bay Buccaneers end a long play¬ 
off drought. 

The Bucs stmggled a year ago 
to incorporate the speedy receiv¬ 
er into an offense expected to be 
more potent after the three-time 
Pro Bowl selection was signed to 
a $33.5 million contract in free 
agency. 

Jackson, 31, established him¬ 
self as one of the league’s top 
deep threats over nine seasons 


with the Philadelphia Eagles and 
Washington Redskins. 

He averaged a career-worst 
13.4 yards per reception and 
scored just three touchdowns in 
his first year with Tampa Bay, 
which lost 10 of 13 following a 2-1 
start to miss the playoffs for the 
10th straight season. 

The Cleveland Browns, who 
haven’t earned a playoff berth 
since 2002, are the only team 
with a longer playoff drought. 

“Any time I get an opportunity 
to make good plays and spark this 
offense with explosive plays ... or 
scoring touchdowns — whatever 
it is. I’m here to do (it),” Jackson 
said. 


“Obviously last year was a dis¬ 
appointing year for myself and 
the team,” the receiver added. 
“I just want to be able to ... give 
them high energy, good plays, 
and explosive plays.” 

Jackson, who spent extra time 
in the offseason with Jameis 
Winston in hopes of improving 
chemistry between him and the 
quarterback on deep throws, en¬ 
ters his 11th season with 548 re¬ 
ceptions for 9,487 yards and 49 
TDs. 

He’s also scored three touch¬ 
downs rushing and four more on 
punt returns. 

“D-Jack is about 40 years old, 
but he’s still the fastest dude on 


our team,” defensive tackle Ger¬ 
ald McCoy joked. “It’s hard for 
guys to run with him.” 

Nevertheless, the Bucs couldn’t 
get the ball to him consistently in 
2017. 

While Winston’s favorite tar¬ 
get, Mike Evans, continued to 
prosper with his fourth consecu¬ 
tive season with 1,000 yards re¬ 
ceiving, Jackson finished with 
50 catches for 668 yards — both 
lows for him in a year when he’s 
played at least 12 games. 

And, for the first time since 
his rookie year with the Eagles 
in 2008, Jackson didn’t have a re¬ 
ception of at least 60 yards. 


While he’s not making any bold 
predictions, the receiver is con¬ 
fident the offense will be better 
this fall. 

“We have a lot of weapons and 
a lot of options for the quarter¬ 
back to drop back and throw the 
ball to. I’m excited about that,” 
said Jackson, who has three re¬ 
ceptions for 91 yards through two 
preseason games. 

Coach Dirk Koetter said Jack- 
son is having an outstanding 
training camp. 

“I think DeSean has really as¬ 
serted himself not only as a vet¬ 
eran, but as a leader,” the coach 
said. 
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San Francisco 49ers defensive back Richard 
Sherman wants back on the field Saturday 
for his first game since rupturing his Achilles 
tendon nine months ago. 

DB Sherman 
ready to make 
49ers debut 

By Josh Dubow 

Associated Press 

SANTA CLARA, Calif. — Richard Sher¬ 
man has been around the NFL long enough that 
playing in exhibition games might not seem to 
be of critical importance. 

But after going more than nine months with¬ 
out game action following a season-ending 
Achilles tendon injury and joining a new team 
with the San Francisco 49ers, Sherman is eager 
to get back on the field. 

He said Wednesday he plans to play in San 
Francisco’s exhibition game at Indianapolis on 
Saturday in his first action for the 49ers at cor- 
nerback after spending his first seven seasons 
playing for NFC West rival Seattle. 

“It’s important just for a defensive continu¬ 
ity standpoint, just knowing where people are 
going to be on game day,” he said. “You don’t 
want the first time you deal with communicat¬ 
ing with somebody else be with live bullets out 
there. You want to be out there and get the com¬ 
munication down if someone isn’t listening or 
looking and get those tweaks out of the way.” 

Sherman had hoped to play earlier this pre¬ 
season as he worked his way back from the 
Achilles tendon injury, but he strained his ham¬ 
string early in training camp. 

Sherman felt ready to play last week, but 
coach Kyle Shanahan held him out to be cau¬ 
tious. Sherman took time after joint practices 
last week in Houston to get extra work against 
Texans receiver DeAndre Hopkins and has no 
worries about his health now. 

“I’m not really concerned with how that will 
respond,” he said. “I’m more concerned about 
my game shape and making sure I can still 
go every single play because I haven’t played 
(since November).” 

Sherman has faced questions about what 
kind of player he can be at age 30 coming off 
a significant injury that led to his release by 
the Seahawks. Those only grew louder during 
the opening week of training camp when video 
came out of Sherman getting badly beaten deep 
by sprinter Marquise Goodwin. Coach Kyle 
Shanahan used that video as a teaching tool, 
praising Sherman to the rest of the team for his 
aggressiveness and willingness to test out his 
injured leg against one of the faster receivers in 
the league during practice. 

Sherman said he wasn’t bothered by outside 
criticism and appreciated Shanahan’s support, 
comparing practice to writing a “rough draft” 
and saying his product will be polished by the 
time games start next month. 

“You’re allowed to make mistakes in prac¬ 
tice,” he said. “You’re allowed to get beat and 
stumble, because then you figure out what 
works and what doesn’t work. If you find some¬ 
thing that works you keep using it and put it into 
your bag for game day.” 


Disorder sidelines C Frederick 


By Schuyler Dixon 

Associated Press 

ARLINGTON, Texas — Dallas Cow¬ 
boys center Travis Frederick said 
Wednesday he has been diagnosed with 
a rare neurological disorder that causes 
weakness in various parts of the body, 
and the four-time Pro Bowl player isn’t 
sure on a timetable for a return. 

Frederick said he has received two 
treatments for Guillain-Barre Syndrome 
over the past 48 hours and that the treat¬ 
ments will continue for several days. 

“I am very optimistic about my condi¬ 
tion and the immediate future, as I have 
been told that the illness was detected at 
a fairly early stage,” Frederick said. “My 
doctors have told me that it is not possible 
to determine a timetable for a return to 
the field right now, but I am hopeful that I 
will be able to play as soon as possible.” 

The 27-year-ol(l Frederick has started 
all 83 games, including three playoff 
games, since the Cowboys drafted him 
late in the first round in 2013. That streak 
is likely in jeopardy with the opener 2 Vi 
weeks away. Sept. 9 at Carolina. 

According to the National Institute for 
Neurological Disorders and Stroke, Guil¬ 
lain-Barre causes the body to attack a 
network of nerves around the brain and 
spinal cord. Most people recover from 
even the most severe cases of the auto¬ 


immune disease, but some will continue 
to have some degree of weakness, ac¬ 
cording to the institute. 

Frederick saw a specialist in California 
while the Cowboys were still in training 
camp there because of feelings he said 
were similar to stingers in his neck and 
shoulders. When he returned to camp, he 
told reporters he checked out OK. He was 
on the sideline for the preseason game 
against Cincinnati on Saturday. 

Coach Jason Garrett said Tuesday tests 
for Frederick continued with doctors in 
the Dallas area. Garrett declined to be 
more specific. 

Joe Looney has been working at center 
in Frederick’s absence, but the Cowboys 
have always considered 2014 All-Pro 
right guard Zack Martin a possibility 
there. Martin will miss the rest of the 
preseason after hyperextending his left 
knee against the Bengals. 

Frederick was the second of three 
first-round picks in a span of four years, 
a group that anchors what is considered 
one of the NFL’s best offensive lines. Left 
tackle Tyron Smith, the 2011 choice, has 
battled back issues in recent years. Fred¬ 
erick, Smith and 2014 pick Martin have 
all been named to the Pro Bowl each of 
the past four seasons. 

Dallas is banking on a healthy offensive 
line in front of 2016 NFL rushing leader 
Ezekiel Elliott, with the Cowboys hope- 
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Cowboys center Travis Frederick said 
Wednesday that he has been diagnosed 
with a rare neurological disorder that 
causes weakness in various parts of the 
body, and the four-time Pro Bowl player 
isn't sure on a timetable for a return. 

ful that quarterback Dak Prescott and a 
largely unproven group of receivers can 
feed off a powerful running game. 

Two years ago, Frederick signed a $56 
million, six-year extension that at the 
time made him the highest-paid center in 
the NFL. He’s now fourth on that list. 


Bills’ Allen eagerly awaits first start 


By John Wawrow 

Associated Press 

ORCHARD PARK, N.Y — Excited by 
the opportunity of securing the Buffalo 
Bills’ starting job, rookie quarterback 
Josh Allen had no intention of keeping 
anyone waiting Wednesday. 

That included members of the media 
seeking to hear Allen’s first public reac¬ 
tion two days after the Bills announced 
he would start in Buffalo’s preseason 
game against Cincinnati on Sunday. 

Upon completing extra work after prac¬ 
tice, the quarterback skipped through the 
fieldhouse doors, then jogged toward a 
large group of reporters gathered outside 
the locker room. Apologizing for being late, 
the 22-year-old was still trying to catch his 
breath while attempting to put this week’s 
developments into perspective. 

“It’s crazy to think about, definitely, 
but I’m not going out there to try to prove 
why I’m the starter or whatever the case 
may be,” Allen said. “This is an oppor¬ 
tunity for me, and I’m not going to take 
it lightly. But at the same time. I’m here 
for whatever the team needs, and I’m just 
going to try to do my job.” 

Allen did his best to de-emphasize the 
significance his first preseason start rep¬ 
resents by calling it “just another game.” 

If only it were so simple for a player the 
Bills traded up five spots to select with 
the seventh pick — the highest draft po¬ 
sition the franchise has used to choose a 
quarterback. 

In the four months since, the Wyoming 
product has gone from a raw prospect 
requiring time to develop behind either 
free-agent addition AJ McCarron or re¬ 
turning backup Nathan Peterman, to 
having a realistic shot at being the team’s 
season-opening starter. 

Allen’s opportunity comes after 
showing gradual signs of improvement 
through the first weeks of training camp, 
which carried over into Buffalo’s first two 
preseason games. 



Adrian Kraus/AP 


Bills quarterback Josh Allen, right, 
avoids a tackle by Panthers defensive 
back Dezmen Southward during a 
preseason game on Aug. 9. 

In a preseason-opening loss to Carolina 
on Aug. 9, he showed off his strong arm, 
but was erratic by finishing 9-for-19 for 
116 yards and a touchdown while over¬ 
seeing the third-string offense. 

On Friday, Allen went 9-for-13 for 60 
yards and a touchdown in leading the sec¬ 
ond-stringers on scoring drives — includ¬ 
ing two field goals — on each of his three 
series during a 19-17 win at Cleveland. 

Rather than not revealing the starter 
until an hour before kickoff, as coach 
Sean McDermott did the two previous 
weeks, the Bills announced Allen would 
start against the Bengals in a message 
posted on their Twitter account Monday 
evening. 

McDermott said the difference in his 
approach was to provide Allen a chance to 
experience what a normal NFL week dur¬ 
ing the regular season would resemble. 

“It’s just him dipping his toes in the 
water, if you will, of what that looks like 


on and off the field,” he said. “How he 
handles his teammates. How he handles 
the meetings. How he handles the inter¬ 
views. That’s all part of what comes with 
that starting quarterback position.” 

McDermott wouldn’t divulge how long 
Allen might play Sunday, or commit to 
whether he has a chance of securing the 
starting job with a good outing. 

Peterman will serve as the backup, 
while McCarron’s status is uncertain 
after he hurt his right throwing shoulder 
against Cleveland. McCarron returned 
to practice on a limited basis Wednesday 
after missing the previous two sessions. 

All eyes will be on the 6-foot-5, 240- 
pound Allen, who is being asked to fill a 
position that’s remained unsettled since 
Hall of Famer Jim Kelly retired following 
the 1996 season. Allen’s two touchdown 
passes showed glimpses of his potential. 

Against Carolina, he zipped the ball be¬ 
tween two defenders in hitting Ray-Ray 
McCloud III for a 14-yard touchdown. 
Against Cleveland, Allen avoided the pass 
rush, stepped up in the pocket and flicked 
his wrist to hit Rod Streater in the back of 
the end zone for a 2-yard score. 

“You definitely can see the poise, defi¬ 
nitely see the elusiveness,” Streater said 
of Allen. “All those things are going to 
come to him. It has come to him now. But 
he’s going to grow even more in the fu¬ 
ture. It’s exciting to see him grow.” 

One step at a time, Allen said. 

“I was happy with the performance, 
but I’m not content,” he said, referring 
to the game Friday. “Just trying to learn 
from every little mistake on the field, and 
even learn from every success, too.” 

Question marks remain regarding a 
player who has had limited experience 
with Bills starters and has yet to face an 
opposing team’s starting defense. Asked 
how much the pace of the game has 
slowed down, Allen provided a candid 
response, saying: “I guess we’ll find out 
come Sunday.” 
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Meyer’s loyalty to Ohio State ‘family’ tarnishes legacy 


^As I reflect, my loyalty to his grandfather likely 
impacted the way I treated Zach Smith. ’ 

Urban Meyer 

Ohio State coach, on former wide receivers coach Smith, 
the grandson of Meyer’s mentor, former Buckeyes coach Earle Bruce 


By Ralph D. Russo 
Associated Press 

ootball coaches talk a lot about 
creating a family atmosphere in 
their programs. 

They walk into the homes of 
teenagers and tell the loved ones of each 
recruit: We’ll make him not only a better 
player, but a better person. 

College football media guides are filled 
with coaching staff bios accompanied by 
photos with smiling wives and children. 
Players call the team a brotherhood. 


Coaches’ wives bond over the shared ex¬ 
perience of an unorthodox and transient 
life. They become team moms. 

All of this makes sense. As seriously as 


we take college football — too seriously, 
clearly — we’re talking about unpaid 18- 
22 year olds playing a game. This business 
doesn’t need to be all business. But what 


has transpired over the last three weeks 
at Ohio State is a lesson to all coaches. 
Your football program is not a family. 

Urban Meyer treating Zach Smith like 
family almost cost one of the most accom¬ 
plished coaches in college football his job. 
A case can be made that it should have. 
Instead, Meyer is suspended for the first 
three games this season. 

It’s OK to run your football program 
as a family right up until the point when 
it gets dysfunctional. When families are 
SEE LEGACY ON PAGE 61 
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